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[ a ] 


TO THE 


Reverend and much reſpected 


CLERGY of wo lincunriconty 


CCC 


AD not the publication of 
the latter of theſe Diſcourſes 
been deſired by ſuch of you, my 
REVEREND BRETHREN, as met me 
at Tusk in the Summer of 1766, 


1 ſhould hardly have thought of 
2 ſending 


iy DE DICAT ION. 


ſending any part of theſe papers to 
the preſs. But that being otherwiſe 
determined, it was next to be conſi- 
dered, that the ſecond Diſcourſe, 
being only the ſequel to one deli- 
vered the year before, could not 
well appear without that introduc- 
tion, which was the more neceſſary, 
as it contained ſome authorities to 
which the latter Diſcourſe referred, 
and on which ſeveral particulars in it 
had ſome dependence. 


The obliging manner in which the 
publication of that little piece was 
propoſed, left me no room to de- 
cline it ; and, as both Diſcourſes were 


drawn up without any view to their 
being made public, the reviſal of 


both became neceſſary, which im- 


mediately ſuggeſted the propriety of 
a more convenient arrangement of 


their 
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their contents, and of throwing 
them into one continued Diſcourſe; 
without any other alterations, how- 
ever, than ſuch as a more methodical 
diſpoſition of the ſeveral parts, and 
the correction of the inaccuracies in 


the written copies, made ind iſpen. 
ſable, 


As this was doing, many things 
occurred, very proper, as appeared to 
me, to illuſtrate as well as to con- 
firm ſome particulars, which, in ſo 
{hort diſcourſes, would not admit of 
circumſtantial details; more eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as related to the objections 
on the one hand, and the pleas, on 
the other, of certain late writers in 
favour of Popery, whoſe miſrepre- 
ſentations of matters of fact, and ſo- 
ptnſms 1 in reaſoning, ſeemed to re- 


quire a more particular refutation, 


than, 


* 


ni DE:D1:C:A-T-1<-N: 


than, as far as I could learn, they 
had then met with. | 


Theſe additional matters are put 
into the form of notes, and may 
ſerve, I would humbly hope, to 
point out ſome circumſtances in the 
preſent ſtate of Popery among us 
that may deſerve the particular notice 
of us who are more immediately con- 
cerned to warn our reſpective con- 
gregations againſt theſe deluſive cor- 
rupters of Chriſtianity, and may not 
be unworthy of the regard of every 
dutiful and affectionate ſubject of our 


moſt gracious Sovereign upon the 
thr one. 


The book of which an account is 
given, in the firſt number of the 
Appendix, was put into my hands by 
one to whom it was privately con- 


veyed, 


DES DETtCATHOS We 


veyed, with what intent, I need not 
ay; - and it may be preſumed, that 
the view there given of that book, 
may be of uſe to convince thoſe who 
are but moderately verſed in other 
particulars of our controverſy with 
the Papiſts, that a religion which 
requires the ſupport of ſuch mean 
and pitiful forgeries, and enjoins 
ſuch ſhameful acts of idolatry, can 
recommend it{cl{ to none but "boſe 
who are either groſsly ignorant of 
the contents of the Chriſtian Scrip; 
tures, or hold them in the utmoſt 
contempt. 


The reaſons for exhibiting the 
other pieces in the Appendix are ex- 


plained, either by references in the 
Conſiderations and Notes, Or by the 


remarks ſubjoined to them. 
5 I moſt 
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I moſt willingly take this oppor- 
tunity to expreſs the grateful ſenſe [ 
have of the candid reception I have 
always met with ſince my firſt ap- 
pearance among you, and of the 
ready aſſiſtance you have afforded me 
on various occaſions, in the diſcharge 
of my office ; and am, 


Reverend and much eſtermed Brethren, 
your obliged and affectionate Brother, 


and humble Servant, 


FPR. BLACKBURNE, 


CONSE 


CONSIDERATIONS 


O N 


The Preſent State of the Controverſy, &c, 


E frequent remonſtrances, which have 
appeared in public, from time to time, in 
different parts of the kingdom, concern- 
ing the too ſucceſsful attempts of the pricſts and 
other emiſlaries of the church of Rome, to pervert 
his Maj-ſty's Proteſtant ſubjects to that commu- 
nion, gave me occaſion, the laſt year, to recommend 
a particular inquiry into the ſtate of Popery within 
this Archdeaconry ; the returns to which, by the 
care aid attention of the reverend the clergy, were 
ſufficiently exact and particular to ſhew, that ſuch 
remo. ſtrarces have not been wholly grourdleſs, 
and at the ſame time to afford occaſion for ſome 


very ſtiiking and obvious remarks upon particular 


caſes, rot indeed peculiar to the places from 
whence they are fepocted in thoſe returns, but, as 
we leari from other authentic accounts, common 


to many others in like circumſtances, all over the 
nation. 


A On 
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On this conſideration, it may not be unſeaſonabie 
to beftow a few ſerious reflectious on the preſent 
ſtate of Popery in theſe kingdoms, te ding to ſhew, 
from ſome remarkable incidents, that the late 
alarms concerning the progreſs and increaſe of 
this dangerous ſuperſtition have not been ſo chi- 
merical as ſome, ſeemingly cool and candid, but 
certainly injudicious, and perhaps deſigning, look- 
ers-0n, would have us believe *; and that this is 
no time to ſuſpend our vigilence and activity in 


Counter-working the means made uſe of for its pro- 


pagation. 
Our misfortune, for ſome time paſt, ſeemt to 


have been, that while we thought ourſelves and 
gur people ſufficiently ſecure from the open at- 
tempts of Popiſh emiſſaries, by the legal proviſions 
that are made againſt them, our attention has been 
unhappily diverted by that circumſtance, from 
their more ſecret and inſidious practices upon par- 
ticular r who have fallen in their way. 


Some of us perhaps may have expected, that they 
would have been reſtrained in theſe attempts, by 


a principle of gratitude for the lenity of our civil 
government in conniving at their enjoyment of 
their ow1 worſhip, while their prieſts ſhould con- 
tent themſelves with miniſtering to ſuch only as 


have been born of Popiſh parents, and educated 
in that communion. 


_— 


Of this kind were ſome letters, which appeared ſome time 
ago in the St. Fames's Chronicle, ſigned Sacer os Ruſticus, and 
other eſſays of the ſame tendency, in that and other News- 
Papers. | 


But 


of Popery in Great Britain, Ge. 2 

But they who have entertained theſe expecta- 
tions could not, I believe, readily find an inſtance 
in all Europe, where Popery has been ſatisfied 
with a bare connivance, on any conſideration. 
Her claims and preteaſtons riſe too high to be 
controlled by a principle of gratitude. A church 
which arrogates to herſelf all power in beaven 
and earth, on the one hand, and whoſe very 
exiſtence, on the other, depends upon the pom- 
pous and conſpicuous exhibition of a paganiſh ce- 
remonial, will never patiently ſubmit to be confined 
to a corner; or acquieſce in any terms where her 
peculiar merit, VISIBILITY, is excluded from the 
advantages of parade and oſtentation . 

It indeed ſcripture, reaſon, and common ſenſe 
were to have their full influence upon the hearts 
and underſtandings of all thoſe who profeſs the 
Proteſtant religion, the claims and pretenſions of 
Popery would be eaſily ſeen thro', and univerſally 
deſpiſed. But while ſuch numbers of our com- 
mon people are ſo imperfectly inſtructed in the 
principles of their religion (as we have reaſon to 
fear they are) that it may be queſtioned whe» | 
ther many of them can give any better account | 


m—_ 


— — 


: a The ſplendid and even ſuperb decorations of popiſh chapels, 
: particularly in ſome of our cities and great towns, ure inſtances | 
| of this to the purpoſe, where even the rod of civil correction | 
| hanging over their heads, will not prevent their triumphing in 
| this way over the plain ſimplicity in places of public wor- 
ſhip, preſcribed by the principles of the Proteſtant Reformation. 
| In ſome cities, it is ſaid, the popith chapel is ſhewn to ſtrangers, 
' as one of the curioſities of the place. And I have heard of 
one where the door of the chapel is reported to ſtand open in the 
day- time to the ſtreet, from whence there is a proſpect to the 


altar, etc, 
| A 2 of 
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of them, than that they derived them from their 
parents, where is the wonder that ſuch uninform- 
ed minds ſhould be greatly overmatched by the 
ſubtlety and indefatigable perſeverance of the 
bigoted agents of a church which ſets herſcli 
up for the mother and miſtreſs of Chriſtendom. 

The currer.t opinion of thoſe who look no 
farther into religious matters than mere outward 
appearances, hath generally been, that the truth 
and excellency of religion is moſt likely to be 
found with thoſe who are moſt zcalous in pro- 
moting their own particular fort of it. Few of 
theſe will conſider, that there may be high de- 

rees of zeal where there is not a grain of knovy- 
ledge; and fewer ſtill will be dilpoſed to under- 
take an accurate and laborious inquiry into the 
real truth and importence of doctrines which are 
aſſerted with the utmoſt confidence on one hand, 
while they are but feebly ald faintly oppoſed on 
the other. 

Inſinuations have been thrown out of late, as 
if this had been too much the cafe between the 
proteſtant and pop'ſh clergy in this country. It 
has been mentioned in ſome late publications, 
that r ſome years paſt, little attention has been 
E by the clergy of the eſtabliil ment to that 

rarch of controverſy, which our predeceſſors of 
the laſt century managed agaiuſt the papiſts with 
fo much aſiduity, with fo much honour to them- 
ſelves, and advantage to the cauſe they eſpoui- 
* 
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b Flee en ANGLETERRE, % les cortroverſes Roualxrs 
font peu à la mode, je ny ayvi- jamais tourne mes eludes. I hete 
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of Popery in Great Britain, Sc. 5 
To this it hath been anſwered, that “ this ſer- 
vice to the proteſtant cauſe, having been fo 
well performed, and being to be found in 
books which are caſily procured, it is ſuffi- 
cient to reſer our pcople to the labours of theſe 
excellent writers of the laſt generation, when- 
ever they are practiſcd upon by the adverſary ; 
and that, having the ſcriptures in their hands, 
and being not only allowed, but exhorted to 
read them, they may ſafely be truſted to their 
own ſenſe and judgment 1a applying them to 
the ſupport of their principles, againſt all ſedu- 
cers whatſoever.” 
But I am afraid, when the circumſtances of our 
common people abovementioned are duly conſi- 
dered, tog<ther with the various occaſions they 
may have for the aſſiſtance of their paſtors in 
new and unforeſeen caſes, our referring them to 
their own ſtores and capacities, will paſs for no 
better than a compliment to our own indolence, 
a fort of civil way of getting rid of the pains and 
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 tiouble of making thoſe whoſe ſtation and cir- 


cumſtances require it, more competent judges for 
themſelves, than their own leiſure and opportu- 
nities for examination will admit of, and who may 
expect this ſervice from us, through a perſuaſion 


are the words of Mr. De la Chapelle, miniſter at the Hague, in 
the preface to his excellent letters, in anſwer to thoſe of Father 
icheffmacher, a jeſuit of Straſburg, pubiiſhed at Amſferdum 1737. 
Perhaps it might be found upon examination, that this contro- 
veſy has not been much more in faſhion, for the laſt thirty years. 
What the reaſons, why it has not, may have been, I pretend 


not to determine; but apprehend they may deſerve the conſide- 
ration of the public. 


A 3 that 
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that our deſignation to the mi.uſtry .cuires it at 
our hands. 

Any objection againſt our remiſſneſs in this 
particular caſe, will have the greater force, A here 
there is room for it, in conſideration, that of all 
the various forts and {ts of rciigion profeſſed 
in the Chriſtian world, Popery is that to which a 

ood Chriſtian and a good ſubject may be in dif- 
erent with the leaſt ſafety, whether we conſider 
its political influence upon civil ſogiety, or its 
pernicious effects upon the religious di-p.fitio!.s of 
every one concerned to work out his .ai-£9 upon 
the beſt and ſureſt grounds. 

We ſee little indeed of this malignant i fluence 
in our own country, where the proteſtant religion 
is eſtabliſhed, and profeſſed by public authority, 
and where Roman Catholics have no ſhare either 
in the civil or eccleſiaſtical government. In theſe 
circumſtances the ſpirit of Popery is kept down, 
and withdrawn from publick obſervation, and 
exerts itſelf only in private cabals and projects 
to cou terwork the eſtabliſhment of what they 
call bere/y, a d to prepare their engines againſt 
ſome favourable criſis to carry their deſigns into 
execution. In the mean while their public de- 
meanor is fair and candid, and has all the appear- 
ances of moderation and charity, that are ne- 
ceſſary to perſuade the unthinking multitude of the 
injuſtice of thoſe charges that have been brought 


againſt their religion, and the unreaſonableneſs of 


thoſe legal reſtraints which are laid upon the pro- 
feſſors of it. 


But 


of Popery in Great Britain, &c. 7 
But to form a proper judgment of the ſpirit 
and iufluence of Popery, it will be neceſſary to 
look into the hiſtory of thoſe countries where it 
is, and has been for ages paſt, the eſtabliſhed 
_— and here, beſides the practice of the 
moſt abject ſuperſtition, and even of the groſſeſt 
idolatry, we ſhall find, that whenever the civil 
powers have attempted to provide for the public 
welfare by meaſures or expedients in any degree 
unfavourable to the peculiar intereſts of the 
church, means have always been found to break 
the peace of the community, by ſome or other of 
thoſe turbulent eccleſiaſtics, whom the miſtaken 
zeal of former times hath nouriſhed by luxurious 
proviſions, and excluſive privileges, in a ſtate of 
detatchment from the body politic ; a ſet of men, 
who, whatever might be the original deſign of 
their reſpective founders, have not, for many 
ages, been of any other uſe worth the mention- 
ing, than that of ſtrengthening the iron hand of 
papal authority, and thereby preventing the civil 
magiſtrate, wherever he was inclined to it, from 
lightening the galhng yoke of eccleſiaſtical ty- 
ranny. And where the monkiſh orders are fo 
numerous, and confeſſors, taken out of them, have 
ſo frequently had the conſciences of ſovereign prin- 
ces under their direction, occaſions and pretences 
could never be wanting to controul the moſt ſalu- 
tary counſels for public welfare, if they ſhould in- 
terfere ever ſo little with the claims or prerogatives 
of the hierarchy. 
The neighbouring kingdom of France hath 
perhaps made more vigorous efforts in oppoſition 
to the encroachments of the See of Rome, than 


any popiſh ſtate in Europe and there are in- 


944 ſtances 
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ſtances in the French hiſtories, where theſe <t- 
forts have not been altogether without ſuccels. 
But the ſame hiſtories inform us, that any ad- 
vantages of this kind gained over the church, 
have, for the moſt part, been either dearly pur- 
chaſed, or of no long continuance c. And gene- 
rally ſpeaking, whatever abatements of the pa- 
pal power have been obtained in any ſtates and 
kingdoms which did not abſolutely caſt it off, the 
ſovereign pontift, having the religious orders en- 
tirely under his direction, and at his devotion, 
hath found the means to balance, by obtaining 
ample conceſſions in other articles. And where 
he hath not ſucceeded by way of compromiſe, he 
hath ſeldom failed, by the means of the ſame truſty 
agents, to take ſevere vengeance, ſooner or later, 
on thoſe who ſtood in his way. 

A few inſtances from the hiſtory of France will 
be ſufficient to ſhew, that what is here advanced 
is not without foundation, 

From the time that the Proteſtant religion 
gained any conſiderable footing in France, the 
zealous Catholics, as they called themſelves, with 
the princes of the Houſe of Guiſe at their head, 
left no means untried to extirpate it. But the 


˙ — 


e The various ſtruggles of the French patriots to eſtabliſh and 
ſupport the Pragmatic Sanction, as ſet forth by Biſhop Burnet in 
his Hiftory of the rights of Princes in the diſpoſing of Eccleſiaſtical 
Benefices and Church. lands, chap. vii. and the event of thoſe 
ſtruggles, ſhew this in the ſtrongeſt point of light. According to 
Dr. Heylin (no enemy, by the way, to eccleſiaſtical uſurpations), 
it was made appear to Lezwis XI, that the execution of the Prag- 
matic Sanction, was a ſaving to France of a million of crowns an- 


nually. Hift. of the State of France, p. 224. 


Hugonots, 


2 l 


of Popery in Great Britain, Ec. 9 
Hugonots, gathering ſtrength from the acceſſion 
of numbers, and the high quality of thoſe who 
profeſſed themſelves of the ſame faith, came to 
be in a condition to reſiſt the efforts of the catholic 
ſaction, oftentimes with remarkable ſucceſs. The 
conſequence of which was a ſucceſſion of civil 
wars in the very heart of the kingdom, productive 
of all the miſery and ruin that neceſlarily attend 
events of that ſort. 

The greateſt and wiſcſt of the French patriots, 
even they who adhered no leſs to the eſtabliſhed 
religion than the moſt violent of the perſecutors 
of the Hugonots, plainly ſaw that not only the 
peace and proſperity, but the very ſafety and 
exiſtence of the kingdom of France, depended 
upon granting the Proteſtants a legal toleration 
for the public exerciſe of their religion; and to 
that end interpoſed their counſels and endeavours, 
as far as the complexion of the times, and the 


violent prejudices of their bigoted fellow-ſub- 
jects would bear 4. 


This 


— 


d Among the foremoſt of theſe was the excellent Michael de 
Heſpilal, Chancellor of France, who, beſides defeating the pro- 
jects of introducing into that kingdom hrſt the inquiſition, and 
aſterwards the authority of the Council of Trent, the two fa- 
vourite objects of the Cardinal of Lorrain, would moſt probably, 
if he could, have obtained a toleration for the proteſtants. 
Lee his article in Bayle's Dictionary]. Such was his influence 
and eſtimation, that even this important point was loſt in the 
parliament of Paris, only by three voices, and given up with 
great murmurings, by the minority, who maintained, upon the 
chancellor's principles, quen matiere de telle importance, n'efloit 
fas la raiſon, qu'a appetit de trois woix, tout la France entraff 
en combuſtion. Lettres d'Eflizenne Paſquier, vol. I. p. 196. ed. 
1619. To detract from L Hoſpitals merit in theſe ſalutary 
counſels, it is alledged, that he was a proteſtant in his . 
: | which 
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This propoſal, however, was too unfavourable 
to the intereſts, and too grating to the intolerant 
＋ of the church of Rome, to be admitted by 


clergy, or the great men who were partly the 


dupes of their hypocriſy, and partly induced by 
their own ambitious views to foment their frantic 
zeal among the people. And on this foundation, 
namely the pretence to ſecure the catholic church 
againſt the attempts of the heretical Hugonots, 
was formed that wicked combination called The 
League, the effects of which were, beſides the 
horrors of an inteſtine war, the bloody and trea- 
cherous maſlacre of Paris, and the murder of two 
of their ſovereigns. ; 

Whether the objection of the Leaguers againſt 
Henry III, namely, his favouring the Hugonots, 
was real or pretended (a matter which the weak 
and fluctuating conduct of that unhappy prince 
hath rendered extremely doubtful}, it is certain, 
that circumſtance was made the colour for the op- 
poſition he met with from that bigoted faction, 
as well as for the juſtification of the monk who 
aſſaſſinated him, both in France and at Rome e. 

It 


— 


which indeed would not have been marvellous in a man of his 
piety and penetration. This however is a circumſtance of no 
weight in the preſent caſe, ſince writers of all ſorts who have 
mentioned him, agree, that his whole conduct ſhewed, that he 
had the real good of the king and people uniformly at heart. 

See Davila, B. ii. and Bayle bi ſupra. 
© See the Letter of the Leaguers to Pope Sixtus V, May, 25, 
1589, about two months before the affaſſination, in the Memorre; 
de la Ligue, Tom. III. p. 326, and their Letter to the ſame 
Pope, immediately after it, in Bayk's Dictionary, Hexxy III. 
Rem. [RJ See likewiſe the Pope's Speech to a Congregation 
of Cardinals, September 11, 1589, in the IVth vol. of Lord 
Samers's 


rg 
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of Popery in Great-Britain, 6c. 11 
It was the inclination, as well as the intereſt, 


of Henry IV, who ſucceeded him, to avoid the 


miſtakes of his predeceſſor, and to make his ſub. 
jets happy and proſperous upon better plans of 
policy, which his experience and capacity for 
vernment readily ſuggeſted to him. The Kt 
ſtep, was to compoſe the religious feuds and diſ- 
ſenſions between his popiſh and proteſtant ſubjects, 
which had been the occaſion of ſuch a ſeries of 
public calamity. The Cathelics, ſo called, had 
the legal eſtabliſhment on their ſide, and were, 
out of all compariſon, the majority. But the 
Hugonots were nevertheleſs a reſpectable body, 
firm and reſolute in their purpoſes and demands, 
and by no means diſabled Com giving trouble to 
their oppreſſors and perſecutors. Henry found it 
neceſſary, in theſe circumſtances, to ſacrifice his 
profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion to humour 
the Papiſts, and was, in many other reſpects, more 
complaiſant to the fiery zeal of his eccleſiaſtics, 
than true policy would have allowed him to be 
in any other ſituation f. To balance theſe ad- 
vantages 


Somers's Tracts, publiſhed in 1748, p. 201. In theſe writings, 
Popery fpeaks her native language, the language of her cordial 
affections and invariable principles; a language very different 
from what ſhe uſes when, in Great Britain, ſhe wants to palliate 
a Powder-plot or an Iriſþ maſſacre, or to recommend herſelf to 
the powers in being for a toleration, upon the flimſy pretence, 
that her unlimited ſubjection to ecclefiaſtical injunctions implies 
the ſame meekneſs and ſubmiſſion to civil authority, even in heretical 
hands. 

f « Henxy the Fourth,” ſays Biſhop Burnet, * having been 


for many years (that which they call) an heretic, ſtood not ſo 


« firm in his conteſts, either with the Pope or his clergy, as 
other princes, that had been educated in a different manner, 


perhaps 
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vantages in the ſcale of Popery, he granted the 
Preteſtants the edict of Nantes, modified in ſuch 
a manner as to keep the pzace between the two 
parties; and in the maintenance of this wiſe or- 
dinance he was ever ſteady and determined to the 
laſt. But this being the caſe, all his conceſſions 
to his furious and bigotted Catholics went for no- 
thing. This edict was repreſented by the clergy, 
and conſequently conſidered by their devotees, as 
the leprous token of an heretical taint, which 
could not be diſcharged, but by the murderous 
hand of a jeſuitical ruffian 6. 


During 


— 


« perhaps would have done.” III. of the Right: of Princes, &c. 
251. 
5 Le meme jour (the day of Ravilliac's execution) ſur le: 
plaintes portees à la cour, par PArcheveque d' Aix, ar le pere 
Coeffeteau, et par autres perſonnes ſages, que le dit Ravilliac, inter- 
roge par eux ſur le parricide par lui com mis. leur 'awoit repondu, 
conformement aux maximes de Mariana, de Becanus, et autres [Te- 
ſuits) qui ont ecrit, qu'il etuit permis de tuer les Tyrans ; la dite 
cour, &c. Journal du Regne d'Henry IV, p. 212. See more 
proofs of Rawilliac's deriving his principles from the Jeſuits, in 
Hoſpinian's Hiſt. Jeſuitica, p. 261. The weakeſt, and one may 
juſtly call it the fatal, meaſure of Henry's government, was his 
reſtoration of the Jeſuits, after a proſcription of ſome years, oc- 
caſioned by the atrocious attempt of John Chafiel, one of their 
pupils, upon his life, in the year 1594. Whatever Henry's 
private reaſons might be for this indulgence, his compliance 
was certainly an inexcuſeable error, as not only the Univerſity 
of Paris, but the Parliament would have ſupported him vigor- 
ouſly in the total exculſion of that pernicious ſe. I his ſuffi- 
ciently appears by what paſſed in the Parliament about eighteen 
months after the King's tragical death, That court entered 
upon a reviſion of the letters patent the King had granted the 
Jeſuits, permitting them to open their colleges ; and refuſed to 
verify them, but upon condition of their ſubſcribing the ſol- 
lowing propoſitions. © 1. That a Council is above the Pope. 
* 2. That the Pope hath no temporal power over Kings. 
Re « 3. That 
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During the reign of Lewrs the Thirteenth, the 
adminiſtration of the French government was 
wholly in the hands of an ambitious and tyranni- 
cal churchman, the Cardinal de Richelieu, which 
is ſufficient to characteriſe it, without deſcendin 
to particulars. Under a miniſter of that profeſſion, 
It is not to be expected the ſtate would attempt 
to profit at the expence of the church b. 

The 


— — 


3. That clergymen having heard of any attempt or conſpi- 
* racy againſt the King or his Realm, or any matter of Treaſon, 
in conſeliion, they are bound to reveal it. 4. That clergymen 
ate ſubjeR to the ſecular prince or public magiſtrate.” I take 
theſe propoſitions, for brevity's ſake, from Heylin's Survey of 
the Stare of france, p. 224, 225. But they may be ſeen more 
at length in Hoſpinian's Hiſt. Jeſuit. p. 220. where there are like- 
wite ſome conditions ftill harder of digeſtion. Heylin ſays, 
they ſubmitted to them, and ſubſcribed ; and it is probable 
enough they did, as the Parliament had peremptorily deter- 
mined to prohibit their ſchools, if they refuſed, The famous 
Fronts Ducæus was their orator on this occaſiun, who accordin 

to Hoſpirian, played the ſophiſter very dextiouſly. The — 
of the Reign of Henry the Fourth give us a curious inſtance 
of jeſuitica! impudence and fineſſe. It is in the laſt paragraph 
of the book, and is thus related. On Monday the laſt day 
« of May, and very early in the morning, a number of Jeſuits, 
accompanied by ſome of their particular confidents, ſet out 
« ftrom Paris] to carry to their houſe of La Heſche the heart 
« of the King, which had been granted to them on their re- 
« peated ſolicitations. But they would not have carried it off 
« without noiſe and diiturbance, if the affair had got wind 
among the people.” The reaſon is plain, the people were 
perſuaded that the man who had murdered the King on the 
14th of the ſame month, was a pupil of the Jeſuits. 

b The Cardinal indeed talked high to the Pope upon ſome 
occaſions ; that is to fav, when his Holineſs was not fo ready to 
gratif him © his creatures in their particular demands, as he 
expected. Vie de Richelieu, vol. II. p. 385. But his inclina- 
tion to mainiain the church in its full powe. at the expence of 


the ſtate, appcats from his adviſing the King to aboliſh aye 
2 
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The oppoſition of Lewis XIV. to the ſee of 
Rome, was, on ſeveral occaſions, more open and 


— of the ſecular clergy from their Biſhops to the courts of 
liament. Servien, the Advocate general, was fo ſenſible of 
the great advantage of keeping the clergy in a due dependence 
upon the ftate by the means of theſe appeals, that he uſed to 
ſay, had he known the author of ſo wiſe and ſalutary a regu- 
% lation, he would have erected his ſtatue.” See Teflament Fo- 
bitique de Cardinal Duc de Richelieu, ſect. xi. It ſhould ſeem, 
by what Mr. Duchat ſays, in a note upon Henry Stephens's Apo- 
logy for Herodotus, vol. I. p. 62. of the Hague edition, 1735, 
that thoſe Biſhops whom he calls Conflitutionaires, made no ſcru- 
ple, in order to accompliſh this abolition, to attempt, by theit 
mandates, the abolition of the prerogatives of the crown, and 
the liberties of the Gallican church. For the reſt, the infamous 
uſe he made of the Religious of both ſexes at Loudun, in the pro- 
—.— — Urbain 1 ſhews that he well _ to what 
ices of tyranny and deſpotic vengeance the enthuſiaſtic bigotr 

of thoſe fraternities . weploe. This —— 4 
| yp wg enough, made him the more deſirous to have the Bulls 
the confirmation of his dignity of Abbot-general of the 
Ciftercians and Premonſirants expedited from Rome. It is certain 
nothing ever provoked his reſentment againſt the Pope more 
than the delay of thoſe Bulls. But the Pope, no doubt, knew 
as well as the Cardinal, the probable conſequences of putting 
thoſe large and opulent communities under the government of 
ſo enterprizing a genius, with the whole civil power of France 
in his hands. Vie de Richelieu. u. . After peruſing a variety 
of Memoires of this Cardinal, wherein he is uniformly re- 
preſented by all, but his fulſome panegyriſts, as adapting his 
politics ſolely to the preſervation of his power, and the pur- 
poſes of his ambition and revenge, one cannot but wonder upon 
what facts a late Biographer of Henry IV, ſhould reckon Riche- 
Ben among thoſe French miniſters who purſued the ſalutary and 
ſpirited plans of government delineated by that monarch. Sce 
Appendix to the Monthly Review, vol. XXXIV. p. 562. It is 
for the honour of Salmaſius, that he refuſed a large penſion 
from Richelieu, becauſe the condition was that he ſhould write 
the Cardinals Hiftory in Latin. See Guy Patin's Letters, vol. I. 
Lett. ii. and the reaſon there given by Salmaſius bimſelt. 
| | avowed ; 
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avowed; and in ſome of theſe he had the con- 
currence of the ſecular -clergy, under the notion 
of his protecting the liberty of the Gallican 
Church, againſt the claims of the Roman Pontiff; 
where indeed the intereſt of the crown was full 
as much concerned as that of the church i. This, 
however, was a ſtrain of complaiſance in the pre- 
lates, which Lewis was obliged to purchaſe with 
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i This is to be underſtood of the affair of the Regale, which 
however was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the Biſhops of Ala and 
Pamiers, who betook themſelves to the protection of the Pope 
againſt the pretenſions of the King; and here began the differ 
ences between Lewis XIV. and Innocent Xl Thele two Biſhops 
were Janſeniſlu, that is to ſay, they were of that denomination 
of Religioniſts, who had complained to the Pope of the ſcandal 
given, and the miſchief occe ſioned. by the looſe morality of the 
Jeſuits, and had obtained a formal cen ure of ii from the con- 

egation de propaganda fide. This provocation detached the 

eſuits from the Holy See of courſe, at leaſt from the Pope then 
reigning, and engaged them to the court of France and the 
Bi who adhered to it, in oppoſition to the Pope; a itep 
which naturally expoſed the Jeſuits to the reproach of having 
broken their fourth vow ; wis. of abſolute obedic ice t. the 
Pope. But, (ſays Biſhop Hurnet.) that the zealous Catholics 
« of France might not be ſcandaliaed with a method of procced- 
ing, that ſeemed contrary to the obedience uſually paid o the 

See of Rome, the Jeluits, in concert with the Archbiſhop of 
Paris, reſolved to Carry on at the ſame time another deſign, 
that ſhould both clear them of the impurations that might 
otherwiſe have been caſt upon them of deſigning to divide 
France from that See, and likewiſe gratify their hatred of the 
Proteſtants ; and ſo they ſer on the King to proſecute them 
«« with all the ways both of craft and ſeverity that could be in- 

vented ; and, by this zeal againſt hereſy, they ſuggeſted, that 
the King might well cover his conteſts for the Regale. which 

« he pretends is due by the right of the crown. Preface to 
„the Hiftory of the Rights of Princes, Bc. p. 42. A Preface 
well worth reading by all Proteſtants, even by thoſe to whom 
the Hiſtory of the Regale is of no conſequence. the 
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the ſacrifice of the true intereſt of France to what 
they demanded in return, nam: ly, the revocation 
of the edit of Nantes, and the perſccution of his 
Proteſtant ſubjects, by which multitudes of the 
moſt uſeful of them were driven into other coun- 
tries; of which falſe policy France hath ſevc:ely 
felt the effects. 

Such beirg the malignant effect which Popiſh 
principles have upon civil government, even in the 
hands of arbitrary monarchs, who might be ſuppoſed 
to have the moſt immediate means of controulirg 
their exorbitant claims and pretenſiors, it behoves 
us to conſider what might be the conſequence of 
its gaining an eſtabliſhment in a ſtate whole conſti- 
tution is founded upon the moſt generous principles 
of public liberty, the very idea of which muſt be 
totally extinguithed, before way can be made for 
the very loweſt of its uſurpations ł. 


Our 
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* As the civil government cf this country hath no points to 
ſettle with the Pope, on the ſubject of diſtinct powers and pri- 
vileges, like that of the Regal in Trance, the attive obedience of 
Britiſh and Jriſh Roman Catholics, who pledge no faith or al- 
legiance to a Proteſtant government, muſt be wholly engroſſed 
by the Head of the Chinch Hence it is obvious, that ** the 
« paſſrve ſubmiji5n of Papiſts to Proteitant civil eſtabliſhments 
„% un-er which they happen to live, which has been made an 
argument by their late apologiſts for tolerating Popery in Great 
Britain ard Ireland, is not the effect of theii re!igious principles, 
but merely of the coercion of our laws. The pope, :s Head of 
the Church, is alone the Lord and Maſter of every Britiq and 
Iriſh. Papiſt ; and, by the fundamental p incipies on which his 
authority is erected, no ſuch Papiſt muit even be paſſively ſub- 
miſſi ve to a prince or government declared by the ſaid Pope to 
be heretical, without his tpecial diſpenſation : and how ſuch 
diſpenſation muſt he qualine and limited may be eaſily con- 
ceived. The free toleration ot tuch perion+ in a Hioteſtant ſtate, 
Can never be juſtified by any rules of ſound po cy. But, even 


granting 


— — — —— 
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Our reforming forefathers were perfectly ſen- 
ſible of this, and were proportior ably thankful 
for their deliverance ſrom ſo deſtructive a ſuper- 
ſtition. We of this generation, who contemplate 
Popery only in hiſtorical narrative, or in the 
twilight of a partial practice, have but a faint 
and obicure notion of their joy and trauſport upon 
its expulſion ſrom this land of liberty, when they 
found themſelves ſet free from the Tyranny of the 
Biſbop of Rome, and al his deteſtable enormities, 
as it is well expreſſed in the Litany of King Ed- 
ward VI. 


B It 
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granting that the paſſive ſubmiſſion of every Papiſt to cvery civil 
eſtabliſhment is the doctrine of the church of Rome, how tar 
ought this principle to recommend the P.oman Catholics to their 
fellow-ſubjeQs ci the Britiſh empire? Let this point bh decided 
by one ot the lateſt, but not the leaſl valuable, of dur Horians, 
the incomparabie Virs. Cat/arine Macaulay. ** A people whoſe 
« religicus principles teach them active obedience and paſſive 
« ſubmiſſion to all civil eſtabliſhments under which they ſhall 
happen to live, Whether thoſe eſtabliſhments are introduced 
« by fraud, violence, ot common aſſent, whether calculated for 
general or partial good, whether tyrannical or legal, may in- 
deed, as proper tcol: of iniquity, be looked on vith an eye 
of favour by ill-deſigning zovernors ; but, on this account, 
mutt be regarded with contempt, jea'ouſv, and ave; ſion, by 
a people who poſſeſs the bleſſings of Liberty, who know its 
value, who are acquainted with the equa! rights of men, and 
under ſtand the rational principles of government and ſubjec- 

& tion.” Hilt. vol. III. p. 78. 
1% Some ha:d expreſſions (.aith Dr. Ii lin) there are of him 
ſthe. Pope] in the Rook of Homilies, but none more hard 
than thoſe in the public Litany frſt prbliſhod by King 
Henry VIII, at bis going 7 Roulor ue ah eftereards retal ned 
in both Liege of ing Zdwward VI. in which the people 
were to pray for their drliverance from the H of the 
Biſhop of Rome and his detejtub!: enminicie', &c. his was 
** conceived to be (as indeed it was) a very great ſcande! and 
| * oltence 
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It appears, however, from ſome inſtances in our 
Hiſtory, that the cultivation of this great Bleſſing 
came to be neglected much ſooner than they, who 
reflect upon the peace and freedom which a tho- 
rough reformation from Popery ſhould have brought 
along with it, may be apt to imagine. Some 
traces of a deviation from the ſpirit of our firſt Re- 
formers may he diſcovered in the reign of Queen 
Elizabetb, and ſtill more in the times of her im- 
mediate ſucceſſors; and to this the miſchievous 
fruits of the religious broils of thoſe times may be 
very juſtly aſcribed *. 


The 


— 
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offence to all thoſe in the realm of England who were well 
aſſected to the church of Rome, and therefore in the Liturgy 
of Queen Elizabeth it was quite left out, the better to allure 
them to the divine ſervice of the church, as at firſt it did.” 
Life of Archbiſhop Laud, IntroduR. p. 19. Dr. Nicholls likewiſe 
(the learned Commentator on our Liturgy) calls it a rough ex- 
preſſion, Pref. p. vi. It was, however, I apprehend, the view 
of our firſt Reformers to cure all the ſubjects of the realm of 
England of their affection for the church of Rome, with whoſe 
enormities the ſaid Reſormers were well acquainted. And if, 
in the proſecution of this endeavour, they thought truth their 
proper object, rather than poli/eneſs, who can juſtly blame them? 
The event ſhewed that this expedient, and ſome others of the 
fame ſort, had bur little effect in reconciling thoſe who were 
well affected to the church of Rome to the ſervice of the Refor- 
med church of England. 

m «+ The Reformed in theſe times (os Mr. Strvpe under 
« the year 1559) generally went upon this ground, that, in or- 
« der to the compleat freeing the church of Chrift from the 
« errors and corruptions of Rome, every uſage and cuftom prac- 


* tiſed by that apoſtate and idolatrous church ſhould be abo- 


« fiſhed, and that all their cercmonies and circumſtances of 
* religious worſhip ſnould be clearly abrogated ; and that the 
« ſervice of God ſhould be moſt ſimple, ftript of all that ſhew, 
«<< pomp, and appearance, chat had been cuftomarily uſed before ; 
«« eſteeming all that be no better than ſuperſtitious 2 K 
« chriſtian.” 
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The injudicious and, in the end, unhappy princes 
of the houſe of Stuart, had all of them ie lame 
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« chriſtian.” Life of Archbl - Grindal, p. 28 Mr. S:rype 
ſays this upon occaſion of Grina«/'s ſcrupling the habits, and 
certain other ceremonies, upon his election to the See of London. 
The ſcruple aroſe in the days of K. Edward VI. and I cite Mr. 
Strype only as giving an account of the ground of it. The 
ſcrupulous in theſe matters not only found no precedents tor 
things of this kind in the New Teſtament, but imagined at leaſt 
that they there found ſomething extremely unſavourable to any 
attempts to introduce them into Chriſtian worſhip. Hence they 
concluded that no human power had authority to injoin them. 
Grindal however ſubmitied, probably on the conſideration tug- 
geſted to him by Peter Martyr. But, being a man of great mo- 
deration, and, allowing for the circumſtances of the mes, of 
liberal ſentiments towards thoſe who differed from him. it is 
not to be ſuppoſed that he would be very ſevere in urging 
conformity upon others in whom he found the ſame ſcruples that 
himſelf had once entertained ; and from ſome inſtances of his 
lenity towards Diſſenters in theſe matters aroſe, I conceive, the 
notion that he held the reins too looſe in this reſpeQ. Strype, u. ſ. 
p. 301. Archbiſhop Hhitgift, who ſucceeded Grinde/ in the 
See of Canterbury, was of a different turn. He had not the 
ſame idea with the Reformed mentioned by Strype ot the cere- 
monies eſtabliſhed in the church of England. It is to be ſup- 
poſed he ſaw norfiing unfavourable to them in the ſcriptures of 
the New Teſtament, and at the fame time thought that the 
church had a ſcriptural authority for injoining them. And thus 
far, whatever inconvenient diſſentions might ariſe from his ſtrict 
adherence to theſe principles, he did not appear, ſo far a: his 
own judgment was concerned, to deiert the Proteſtant principle 
of Scripture-authority, though he deviated from the ſentiments 
of the firſt Reformers on this head, and is ſaid to have given 
occaſion to the Papiſts to make a perverſe uſe of his principles. 
See his Life by Strype, chap. xviii. p. 265. But in the next 
reign matters were Carried to a ſtill greater diſtance from the 
original Proteſtant principle. In the correſpondence between 
King James | and Archbiſhop Abbot, concerning the Divorce 
of the Earl of Eſex, the Archbiſhop had laid it down as incon- 
teſtable, that © The Scriptwe directly, or by conſequence, doth 

„ contain 
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miſtaken notions of uncontroulable kingly power, 
and all of them the ſame views of exalting it at the 
expence of the legal rights and privileges of their 
ſubjects. But the principles of civil and religious 
liberty collected from the ſcriptures, which the 
Reformation had openg and from the records of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, which began, about the 
acceſſion of James I, to be more diligently examin- 
ed, gave riſe to a patriotic ſpirit of vigilance, which 
greatly indiſpoſed the gnardians of public liberty 
for ſubmiſſion to the illegal claims which were 
made upon them n. Some miſtaken principles eſ- 
pouſed 
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* contain in it ſuſñcient matter to decide all controverſies, eſpe- 
« cially in things appertaining to the cliuch.” Ca/e of the Earl 
of Fſſex, and Lady Howard, p. 139. Jo which the King 
replied, © This, in my opinion, is propofitio erronca, and one of 
« the Puritans grounds, without a better diſtinction or expla- 
« nation. For the orthodox propoſition is, that the Scripture 
« doth directly or by conſequence contain in itſelf luficient mat- 
« ter to decide all controverſies in points of faith and ſalvation.” 
Sid. p. 149. Now if ceremonies were not points of ſaith and 
ſalvation, as I think it vas pretty generally allowed in thoſe 
days, it followed from his M .eſty's explanation, that the church 
had authority to decide coniroverſics relating to thoſe matters, 
excluſive of the &cripture. And upon this queſtion indeed 
turned thoſe religious diſputes which occaſioned io much of the 
miſerable confuſion in ſucceeding times, and waich ended ſo la- 
tally in the next reign. | 
2 Not that the conſtitution was not well underſtood in the 
foregoing reign ; or that the patriots of thoſe tiines were inſen— 
ible to infringements upon it. The contrary appears by what 
paſſed in Queen Elizabeth's laſt parliament concerning mono— 
polies. But this Queen knew how to ſpeak to her perliaments 
on thoſe occaſions, and, as Rapin Thoprus oblerves, had the 
« good fortune to be believed, becauſe the Engliſh, in her reign, 
« were in reality the happieſt people under the tun. I hey law 
« no deſigns upon their liberties, nor any infringement ot their 
« privileges encouraged.” Hiſt, of Engl. Tindal's danſiation, 
""". 
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pouſe.] by articular din 411es, and inculcated by 
them, as far as their inl1-nce would reach, per- 
ſnaded theſe mi guided monarchs, that the unliin.— 
ed preroguive of ſovergign piinces was a doctrine 
found. d upon the tcriptures, and conſequently 
muſt be the doctrine of all Reformed churches. 
Hence it is that we find fo many appeals to the ſa- 
cred oracl.s in thoſe things which were ſpoken and 
written in ſavour of arbitrary government on the 
part of kings, and of abfolut: fubmilton to it by 
the people, during the reign of the Stuart fa- 
miy * 
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deo, 1731, vel. IX. p 215. K. Tame: Speech to his firſt par- 
hiament gere a general dirguſt, and was an ezrly preſage of 
what was to be expected trom his notions ot government. This. 
as the fame Hiſtorian obſerves, ** put the parhament upon their 
„ guard,” and conivquently upon preparing themſelves, by ſtu- 
dying the principles of the EN rovernment with more accu- 
racy, Co obviate the claims that the new ſovereign might make 
upon them. A nzt:iotic leniiment is recorded in the Jaurnalt 
of the Hoe of Cormmyni, vol. I. p. 156. to have been dropped 
in a Conterence with the Lords Ae this firſt parliament of 
King James, Wuich Mrs. Maca::lay (a very competent judge of 
the political learning of tho days) obſerves, was extraordinary 
for this time, Hiſt. vol. I. p. 11. and ſhews that there was room 
tor improvement ia the general doct: ines of civil government, as 
well as in ti.ole which relared more pat ticularly to our conſtitu- 
tion. King James lit's pretenſions and attempts promoted the 
cultivation of both, as appeared by the event. 

o King Fumes Il amuſed himſelf with this conceit to the very 
lat. In his memorial or proteſtation againſt what ſhould be 
done or omitted, in prejudice of his title at the peace of Ryfavick, 
addreſſed to the Proteitant princes of Europe, he ſays, The 
++ princes of the communion of Ag/burgh are obliged to repair 
the injury done to their religion, by an act which diſhonours it 
« { meaning his dethroniſation]; and that they could not 
© better do this than by procuring che re-eftabliſhment of a King 

* dethroncd contrary to the ſyſtem of every Proteſtant commu. 

nion.“ 
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But when it was found, that Proteſtants refuſ- 
ed to abide by the falſe and fallacious interpretation 
of the ſcriptures, alledged for the ſupport of arbi- 
trary power, and that they appealed to the ſacred 
writings 1n their turn in jullification of their aſſert- 
ing their legal rights and privileges ; it became ne- 
ceſſary for the purpoſes then in view, to encourage 
other principles of religion and civil government, 
namely, ſuch as might diſpoſe the people to be 
more pliant to the yoke which the court-ſy- 
cophants of thoſe days were preparing for them. 


For 


— * 


— 
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« nion.” Hiſtoire de Camiſards, vol. I. p. 18. Mr. Tindal, in his 
Continuation of Rapin, vol. XVIII. p. 380, ſays, that King 
« William had advice from the Hague, that King James's Me- 
1 morials were ſo little conſidered there, that the offering an 
„ anſwer to them would give them ſome credit, and that, with- 
« out that, they had none at all.” But the French author, from 
whom J have cited a paſſage out of one of them, has likewiſe 
given us part of the anſwer which was returned by the princes 
to whom the appeal was made, to the following pur poſe. That 
„ his [King James's] degradation was founded upon his ſub- 
« verſion of the fundamental laws of the ſtate, the avenging of 
« which the Engliſh nation pretended belonged to herſelf; that 
*« ſuch is the conſtitution of her monarchy ; and that every ſtate 

has its laws, for which it is not anſwerable to any other ſtate ; 
that he ought to impute the Revolution in Great Britain to 
his own ill conduct, or the neceſſity of the times, of which 
the other princes of Chriftianity, of whatever religion they 
ſhould be, had no obligation upon them to change the ſcene.” 
Hiſt. Camiſards, p. 19. As both the Catholic and Proteſtant 
princes were, according to my author, unanimous in this aniwer, 
it is plain that neither of them thought religion had any thing 
to do in the buſineſs. Paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance have 
been called doctrines of the church of England in particular, 
and ſuch of the members of that church as have oppoſed the 
oppreſſive and illegal meaſures of the Stuart · family have been 
reproached as — the principles of their religion: a re- 
proach which, if it is juſt, muſt belong to every member of the 
church of England, who bath pledged his faith and allegiance - 
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For this purpoſe nothing could be better calcy- 
lated than the religion of the church of Rome, 
which exacted a blind ſubmiſſion to all her dictates, 
and which had never refuſed to ler.d her aid to ci- 
vil tyranny, upon condition cf being gy in 
her turn, by the authority and power of the ſecu- 
lar arm. And hence it was that Popery found ſo 
much indulgence from King James l, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor, and that ſo many endeavours were uſed by 
ſome churchmen of thoſe days, to incorporate the 
ſuperſtitious modes and uſages of the church of 
Rome with the public ſervice of the church of Fng- 


land, as it was left by the Reformers under Queen 


Elizabeth. Happily the pcopie were aware of the 
artifice. Their jealouſies and apprehenſions kept 
them out of the ſnare, gave a timely check to the 
progreſs Popery was making, aid in the end 
brought down the reſentment of an irritated nation 


PI 
_ — 


the preſent government. But they who will be at the pains to 
read Archbithop Abels wite and hone't reaions for not licenſing 
S:ibthorpe's Sermon, Prfhrvarth, vol. I. p. $34—444, will 1ca-. 
dily tee that the church of Engiurd owned no luch doctrines, 
not even from the early days of Fee, as appears by the 
cenſures paſſed upon Biſhop Her/ene!'s Sermon, 15. p. 442. Di. 
I/orral, Chapiain to the tiſ-op of Lor:491, vias weak enough to 
licenſe Sibthorpe's ſermon, hand over hea, as the Archviihup 
expreſſes it. But afterwards conſulting the greai Seldon upon it, 
he was told by that gentleman, ** That if ever the tice turned, 
and matters ſhould be called to a reckoning, he would be 
„ hanged for publiſuing ſuch a book.” Kujhwworth, ib. p. 444. 
A certain proof that the church of Englund u ould not patronile 
the doctrines of it Some people have been willing to difown 
the members of the t'arliament of 1641, who oppoſed the aibi- 
trary meaſures of Charles I, for ſons of the church of England. 
Lut this is carrying party prejudice to an unreaſonable length, 
The maxims of civil Liberty, on which they proceeded at the 
firſt, were neither more nor leſs than the principles of Archbithop 
Abbot abovementioned, exemplified in practice. 


B 4 upon 
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upon the heads of thoſe who were the muſt acuve 
12 the contrivance. 

Theſe, however, were not the laſt efforts made 
by the men, who, under the name of Proteſtants, 
entertained theſe principles. The doctrines of 
paſive obedience to the ſtate, and of ſubmiſſion to 
the authority of the church in its utmoſt latitude, 
were, by the means aboycmentioncd, deeply rooted 
in the minds of conſiderable numbers, and occaſio- 

nally brought forth the pernicious fruits of civil 

oppreiſion, and eccliſiaſtical perſecution. At length, F 
after many ſtruggles and ſome diſappointments, * 
King James II found an opportunity of giving the | 
laſt generation ſomething more than a taſte of what 
was to be expected, if ever Popcry ſhouid once 
more become tne eſtabliſned religion of Britain. 
On that occaſion the eyes of the nation were open- 
ed at once ; a deliverance was carneſtly ſought, 
and, by the bleſſing of a kind Providence, happily 
found in the Revolution u. der the conduct of King 
William, when the enjoyment aud ſecurity of Fri— 
tiſo Liberty were once more reſtorcd, and legal 
proviſion made, as much as poſhble, to prevent a 
return of thoſe evils which Popiſh principles, back- 
ed by temporal power, have never failed to pro- 
duce. 

The penal laws enacted on that occaſion againſt 
Popery [5c been called ſevere, ard unreaſonable, 
and ſome writers, under a Proteſtant maſk at leaſt, 
have ſeconded the Papiſts in pleading for a repeal 
of thera. But there are two things which arecom- 
monly overlooked by thoſe who frame arguments 
for ſuch repeal. 

1. They who made theſe laws had an opportu- 
nity of contemplating the naked features of Popery, 
Aires of all diſguiſe. They ſaw the bitter en- 
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mity it bore to the civil and religious rights of man- 
kind, and were conſequently better judges of what 
was neceſſary for the future ſecurity of the Britiſh 
conſtitution, than we of this generation, who, 
thanks to a kind Providerce, have had no ſuch ex- 
perience. 

2. The Papiſts who have demeaned themſclves 
with any tolerable prudence have had no more to 
complain of f:om the ſeverity of theſe laws, than 
if they were not obnoxious to them; and even the 
indiſcreet zeal of others of them has been overlook- 
ed ard conaived at, through the lenity of the go- 


vernment, in cai:s where they have laid themſelves 


ſuftcicntly open, to juſtify the, ſevereſt reſtraints 
preſcribed by the law for the ſafety of the public. 
Hence we may learn to what degree the peſtilent 
influence of Popiſh bigotry works upon the human 
ſpirit, when even they who are tinctured with it 
cannot forbear provoking the very government 
which protects them not only in the peaccable en- 
joyment of their temporal preperty, but even in 
their improvement of it in many caſes, equally 
with thoſe ſubjects who gave the civil magiitrate 
the utmoſt ſecurity for their allegiance? What- 


ever 


— 
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P The fortunes which many Roman Catholics have made, and 
are ſtill making, in Trade, and in the profeſſions of Phyſic and 
Law, are well known, as well as the equal juſtice they meet 
with, whenever their property comes under litigation in our 
courts of Law, and that in caſes where more than the intereſt 
of a particular ſubje& has been at iſſue. The ſtatutes relating 
to the ſucceſſion of the next Proteſtant heir to the eſtate of a 
Popiſh recuſant, during the life of ſuch recuſant, are not often 
known to have any material operation. And with reſpect to 
the right of preſentation to benefices in the patronage of Papiſts. 
veſted, by ſeveral ſtatutes, in the two univerſities of —_— 
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ever may be thought of this indulgence in a patri- 
otic view, it is greatly for the honour of the Pro- 
teſtant principle of toleration; at the ſame time 
that the returns the civil government meets with 
for it, afford the ſtrongeſt reaſons for not relaxing 
thoſe neceſſary proviſions which alone prevent 
the ſpirit of Popery from proceeding farther than 
verbal inſults upon our happy conſtitution. 

To give a circumſtantial detail of the diſturb- 
ances this unquiet ſpirit of Popery hath given to 
our civil government, from the Revolution to the 
preſent times, would carry me to a tedious and a 
needleſs prolixity. Large extracts in proof of this 

rpetual agitation in bigoted minds, that are 
like the troubled ſea that cannot refl, might be 
given from our domeſtic hiſtories, and to theſe I 
muſt refer ſuch as deſire to have a more particular 
account. 

The laſt defeat of the more open efforts of Po- 
pery to overturn our conſtitution, namely, the ſup- 
preſſion of the rebellion in 1746, kept the Roman 
Catholics for a while in a ſtate of apparent acquieſ- 
cence. It was neceſſary, upon ſuch an event, to 
conceal their ſenſe of that diſappointment, that 
they might not too much exaſperate their loyal fel- 
low-ſubjeCts, as yet full of a generous reſentment 
for this inſtance of Popiſh ingratitude to one of the 
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and Oxford, it is not always where the title comes into litigation, 
that the univerſity's clerk is ſucceſsful. Whence it appears, that 


the claimants under Popiſh Transfers have at leaſt equal juftice, 


as thoſe laws are now modified. That the legiſlature, when 
theſe laws were enacted, thought the public highly intereſted in 
the objects of them, ſufficieatiy appears from their ſeveral Pre- 
ambles ; and reaſon, common ſenſe, and undeniable facts, de- 


monſtrate, that they are equally intereſting to the public, at this 
very moment. | 
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beſt of princes. Yet even during this ſeemingly 
cific interval, inſtances of Popiſh induſtry have 
y accident come to light, ſecretly at work to pre- 
pare the mine, againſt the time when the forget- 
fulneſs of paſt miſchiefs, and inattention to mani- 
feſt tokens of more in hatching, together with a 
new ſucceſhon of men ; who, being, for want of 
experience, unappriſed of the genius and ſpirit 
of Popery, might be leſs vigilant over the precious 
depoſit of civil and religious liberty ; ſhould give 
theſe dark working engineers an opportunity to 
ſpring it . 
Such, 


— — 1 
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q See the Appendix No III, and a pamphlet intituled, Mr. 
Ad, Metives fer renzuncirg the Fopiſh and re-embracing the 
Proteflant Religion, &c. publiſhed in 1958. This publication 
was incidentally occa ſioned by the controverſy which aroſe be- 
tween the late Mr. Bower, author of The Hiflory of the Popes, 
and ſome perſons who queſtioned the ſincerity of his converſion 
from Popery. The controverſy is hefore the public, and it is 
not to my pur poſe to meddle with the merits of it, ſo far as Mr. 
Bower's integrity was concerned. I beg leave only to make a few 
obſervations on ſome matters of fact, brought to light on the one 
ſide and the other, in the courſe of the debate. Mr. Bower's per- 
ſonal character with reſpect to the two articles of religion and 
morals, was, without doubt, of great conſequence to himſelf, 
and to ſuch of his Proteſtant friends as had afforded him their 
countenance and pationage ; and of ſome conſequence too to the 

blic, conſidering him as a writer in defence of the Proteſtant 

ormation; the leis ſo indeed, as the preſs was left open to 
him to make his own particular defence. But this was not of 
any material importance to the public, in compariſon with the 
nature and extent of the influence the Jeſuits appeared to have 
obrained in this country, and the uſe and application of thoſe 
funds of money, of which, by the accounts of both parties, they 
wie then puſſeſſed. In Mr. A——4's pamphlet, facts are re- 
lated, ſtill more alarming to the friends of our Proteſtant eſta- 
bliſu ment, and theſe Mr. 4—— offered to confirm upon oath. 


Many perſons, about that time, wiſhed that ſome legal cogni- 
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Such, it is probable, the Roman Catholics and 
their abettors may eſteem the preſent times to be, 
N it 


hd — —_ _ 


ſance might be taken of the diſcover es made by thi- gentleman, 
and that the whole ſcene of je{nitical t:a.nc, of which f, many 
inteieiting particulars had tian pit ed upon occaſion of this con- 
troverly, might be laid open and verified by public authority. 
It feemed to be a matter or general concern, that a tet of men 
reſiding in this kinedom, belonging i a religions tociety. made 
vp of immediate li men of the op, and trorn enemies to 
the Proteflant religi,u aid to all the patrons and proteftors of 
it, ſhould have a conſiderable tum t money appropriated to the 

culiar uſes of their order and miition, an conſequently 10 
tkelv to be employed in !uch m:chievous deſigns, as this Ho- 
teſtant ita.e has alwavs had realon to apprehend from men of 
their principles and diipoſnions. It could not be nothing to the 
public that theſe men ** ſhould have their ſolemn annual afſ-m- 
blies, boaſt of their numbers, and the fire apprarance they 
* made on thoſe occaſions, of the great good that they and their 
« coadjutors of other orders did in the large and populons city 
of London; that they ſhould triumph and cxuit upon anv 
political events, that teemed to them unfavourable ro the in- 
tereſts of Grea? Pritarn, and even appea: in a militury uniform 
to teſtiſy their readineſs to inliſt with her enemics ;—— that 
they ſhould make it their common practice to drink treaſonable 
healths, with menaces of revenge to the Proteitant clergv, 
and others who oppoſed the view: of a Popiſh Pretender and 
his adherents ; and that they ſhould even traduce the mini- 
{ters of ſtate, and many great men of the kingdom, in thoſe 
«+ times, as being of their religion“ Motives, p. 59, 59, 60. J 
ſay nothing of the crimes imputed to them by Mr. A——4, on 
account of which, men of all religions are equally amenable to 
public juſtice, farther than juſt to obſerve that they who palliate 


«6 


fuch crimes, and ſcreen the criminals upon pretended principles 


of religion, inſtead of being tolerated in the open proleſſion of 
ſuch religion, ſhould be expelled from every civil ſociety with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, Had theſe matters of fa& been properly 
traced by authority, immediately upon Mr. 4——d&'s information 
thus given to the pulic, ſome at leaſt of the offenders might 
probably have been diſcovered, and dealt with as they deſerved ; 
dor elſe * would have given ſatisfaction another way) Mt. 
4 might have been convicted as an impoſtor, who, for 


ſome 
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if we may judge of their ſentiments by their late 
increaſing activity and aſſurance in attempting to 


make 
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ſome particular intereſt of his oven, thought proper to amuſe 
and alarm the public with mere chimeras and inventions of his 
own brain.—\liay I here venture to touch upon another point 
ſuggeſted by this controverſy of Mr. Berber ? It is indeed a 
render one, but worthy, in my humble opinion, of a little 
conſideration trom the public, in what way, I pretend not to 
judge. I have bcen intormed, upon the authority of ſome 
gentlemen of good ſenile, and unqueſtionable honour, that they 
have, on their travels abroad, found, among the Roman Catholic 
clergy, men of lesrning and ingenuous minds, who have freely 
acknowledged a diſſaristaction with their own ſyſtem, and at the 
ſame time an inclination to take refuge in tome Proteſtant 
country, where they might freely proſeis their religious ſenti- 
ments, provided they could be ſure of a ſubſiſtence. Might 
not ſome public proviſion for the maintenance of ſuch converts 
be made without any impropriety, at lead till, by ſome particular 
application of their reſpective ralents, they might be made 
uſeful to themſelve- and the community, without ſuch expence 
to the public? Some eſtabliſhment of this kind, wiſely and 
cautiouſly conditioned. ſeems to me to bid the faireſt for obvi- 
ating, on the one hand, the complaints that have been made, 
that ſuch converſions have not been ſufficiently encouraged in 
this country, and, on the other, the realonable jealouſy that 
particular perſons, eſpecially in high ſtations, may entertain that 


' their benevolence would be diſappointed, and their patronage 


diſgraced by the tergirertation of an Hypocrite or a Renegado. 
I find in a pamphlet, publiſhed in the year 1748, in-'tuled, An 
Erquiry into the Behadiaur of out great Churchmen jince the Re ſor- 
malion, &c. the following paſſage. When there are any ef 
« their miſſionaries” { meaning Roman Catholics ] who, by 
reading. converſation, and probity of mind, are diſpoſed to 
become converts to our church, how unhappy and ditmal are 
their ciicumſtances? They are ture of teeling all poſſible 
effects of the malice and revenge of the party they deſert. 
and have the diicouraging proſpect of neglect, coldneſs, and 
ſuſpicion, with which ve have thought fit to treat ſuch con- 
verts. With a very few exceptions, this hath generaliy been 
the caſe ever ſince the Revolution:“ p. 21. Surely this 
writer, whoever he was, ſhould have ſupported this peremptory 
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make proſelytes, and in the apologies that have 
been made for them in a vaniety of publications, 


particularly 


— — 


—— * 


reflection by a competent number of inſtances, on the peril of 
being held injurious to his countrymen. That the deſerted 
by ſuch converts hath moleſted them more or leſs by attempts 
either to bring them back, or to expoſe them to ſome hardſhip 
or ſcandal, is perhaps true in the caſe of every churchman who 
hath been converted from the Popiſh to the Proteſtant religion. 
But, fo far as I have been able to obſerve, or to learn from en- 
quiry, coldneſs, neglect, or ä towards ſuch 
converts, has not been juſtly ot generally chargeable upon the 
preſent generation of Britiſh Proteſtants. There are and have 
many remarkable examples to the contrary, among which 

the learned and reſpectable Dr. Courayer has a right to be firſt 
named. Father Piazza I perſonally knew at Cambridge. I 
have heard him acknawledge his obligations to particular pa- 
trons, and was an eye-witneſs of the regard paid him in the 
univerſity, where, while I knew him, he procured himſelf a 
comfortable ſubſiſtence by teaching the Italian language. Dr. 
' Aſpinwall had nothing to complain of, unleſs ſome groundleſs 
ſuſpicions, which however did not prevent his enjoying a good 
preferment to the day of his death. I remember a venerable 
old clergyman of the name of mer, beneficed in Lancaſbire, 
who was a convert from Popery, and much reſpe&ted and 
eſteemed in that country, as long as he lived. There are others, 
no doubt, in the ſame cit cumſtances, ftill living, who have no 
reaſon to complain either of the coldneſs or neglect they meet 
with in this country. But the moſt fingular inſtance of favour 
to converts from Popery, to our purpoſe, is that of the late Biſhop 
Hoadley, who being himſelf convinced of the ſincerity of Pillio- 
niere's converſion, would not withdraw his patronage from him, 
notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions expreſſed of the ſaid Pillioniere, 
and the reflections caſt upon the Biſhop for entertaining him, by 
thoſe who ſo warmly oppoſed his Lordſhip's principles. That 
proper caution ſhould be uſed in giving credit or encouragement 
to converts from Popery, particularly eccleſiaſtics, no one can 
deny, who recollects the inſtances of Anthony de Dominis, Jar- 
rige, and others both at home and abroad. Stronger or more 
convincing marks of real converſion could hardly be given by 
men, than were exhibited in the writings of theſe two revolters: 
and whoever after theſe proofs of their converſion to the * 
religion 
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icularly in news-papers ; in which undoubted- 
y their policy, as children of this generation, is to 
be commended. The ſhort reſcripts conveyed to 
the public through theſe channels, in the form of 


Letters, 


Ac —_— ä — * . 
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religion ſhould have queſtioned their ſincerity, muſt have been 
thought, by every equitable mind, utterly void of all Chriſtian 


charity. That ſome of the pretended converts from Popery in 


theſe latter times have not been at all fitter to be truſted than 
theſe two, may be conjeQured from ſome particulars in the late 
Lord Biſhop of Winchefter's Letter, concerning his Lordſhip's 
affair with Bernard Fournier. I do not mention Vir. Powers cafe 
as an anthority one way or other. Great undoubtedly was his 
indiſcretion in what is called his money-tranſaftion with the 
. which however, as the Jeſuits are now fo well known to 

ave been traders in all kinds of merchandiſe, ought not to paſs 
for more than it will fairly prove. But, however the matter 
might be taken by different parties white the litigation was on foot. 
every ſuſpicion of Mr. Bower's holt ing between the two religions 
ought now to ſubſide. Mr. Bower died a ſincere and pious Pro- 
teſtant, of which a complete and fatiztaQtory atteſtation was given 


to the public by his reſpectable Relict, in the London Chronicle of 


October 11, 1766, —Upon the whole, might not ſome Aſylum 
be provided, at the expence of the public, for ſuch Romiſh 
Ecclefiaſtics as are diſpoſed to come over to us, with a temporary 
ſubſiſtence, till they could be properly employed in particular 
ſtations ? Might not this Aſylum be conſidered as a place of 
probation, till theſe Refugees could procure proper and ſatiſ- 
factory credentials of their former behaviour, and give ſufficient 
proof of their fincerity in embiacing the Prot. ſtant religion? I 
alk theſe queſtions with abſolute deference to better judgments, 
and only by way of ſuggeſting ſomething of an expedient to 
take away all occaſion for any complaints of neglec on the one 
hand, and for any jealouſies on the other, with reſpect to ſuch 
Refugees. The Roman Catholics leave nothing ſhort which may 
either diſtreſs or calumniate rhoſe who forſake their ſuperſtition. 
One curious method the Papiſts in Ireland rake for this purpoſe 
hath been ſignified in a late ingenious publication. It ſeems, 
they call renouncing the Romiſh, and embracing the Proteſtant 


faith, ſwallowing the ſcorpion. An expreſſiun well enough cal- 


culated to intimidate tender and ſuperſtitious minds. See 
Thoughts, Eſſays, &c. by C. Howarp, Eſq; p. 11. Let us 
take 
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Letters, ſeem to be calculated to make impreſfions 
upon a greater variety of readers, than arguments 
deduced in ſong and ſormal treatiics, which are 
neither to be had at ſo eaſy an expence, nor ſo 


readily and generally diſpc1 ied among thoſe who are 


moſt likely to be influenced by them : 

I do not mention it as a circumſtance to be re- 
gretted, that Popiſh writers have had this free ac- 
ceſs to our public prints. Such liberty can never 
turn out to the diſadvantage of the Proteſtant 
cauſe, provided its advocates may be fairly heard 
in their turn, and have liberty to anſwer in the ſame 
way d. 


Nor 


—— — — — —— OY — 
— 


take the hint to counteract this policy. by giving alf poſſible en- 
— to ſerious and ſincere converts from the church of 
ome. 

a What! (will the reader ſay) can it be made a queſtion, 

« whether Proteſtant writers may have free acceſs to Engliſb 
« News-papers, in defence of the eſtabliſned religion?“ Let 
him judge for himſelf, after peruſing the following particulars. 
In the Gazztiecr of February 13, 1767, was a notification frem 
the publiſhers of that paper in theſe words : ** The two letter“ 
concerning the Papisrs, figned Ir AARTIAL, we beg to be excuſed 
inſerting ; as we have very PARTICULAR REASONS for rejedting 
(for the future every thing relative to Po PER Y. — - What might 
the paiiicular ſubj ct cf the letters ſigned Id ARTIAL does 
not appear; they might be for, or they might be &2zainf?, Popery. 
But he determination, 10 reject every thing rveiative to Peper, 
extended the proſcription to proteſtant as veil a» popith advocates 
for their reſpeQire ſyſtems. As this muſt have been matter of 
ſome ſurpriſe to the public, ſomebody, it {© -ms, thought proper 
to call upon the publiſhers of the News- pr per for thoſe particular 
reaſons, mentioned in the notice above cited. To which, in the 
Gaze!teer of Saturday, Tebruary 2, 1767, the following anſu er 
was returned: After mature ciiber tion, wwe muſt beg to be 
excuſed inſerting the letter fre A PROTESTANT (occaſroned by 
eur notice of ** declining, for t articular rcaſons, any more (etiers 


about Popery” ) for fear of givirg offence. Here we have a * 
0 


— om. 


f 
s 
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5 Nor indeed have the Roman Catholics been ne- 
gligent in improving this liberty to their own ad- 


vantage, by ſuch kind of art and management as 


the feebleneſs of their cauſe required. They have 
accordingly brought to theſe conflicts a double 
portion of aſſurance to bear them out in contradict- 
ing the moſt authentic hiſtorical facts, as well as 
of jeſuitical chicane whereby to evade the ſcandal of 
their deteſtable principles. | 

The champion who hath figured in this periodi- 
cal warfare with the greateſt parade, is one who, 
under the ſignature of A Real Freethinker, and with 
ſome equivocal efforts to paſs himſelf upon the 
world for a Proteflant, or at leaſt for no Papiſt, 
publiſhed a ſeries of Letters in one of the Daily 
News-papers, wherein the cauſe of Popery was 
gloſſed over with as plauſible a varniſh, as a little 
acquaintance with ſuch writers as Cardinal Perron 
and the Biſhop of Meaux could furniſh ; and that 
too, oftentimes, weakened by the Freethinker's 
own modifications, the compounded produce of a 
confuſed head, and a conſcious heart *. 


C But 


. 


— 


of the particular reaſons, &c. namely, the fear of giving offency 
But to whom could the letter of A Por ESTA give fence, on 
the ſubjeQ of Popery ? To none but Papiſts or their favourers. 
To what a paſs muſt we be come, while the Papiits have ſuffi 
cient intereſt to controul the Britiſh Preſs, when writings in 
oppoſition to their principles and ſuperſtition are offered for pub- 
lication, and to intimidute our printers with the conſequences of 


_ giving them offence. It ought however to be mentioned, in 


Juſtice to the publiſhers of the Gazetteer, that they have fince 
got over their ſcruples, and exhibited ſeveral intereſiing letters 

on the Proteſtant, as well as the Popiſh fide of the queſtion 
r The Daily paper in which the Rel Freethinker”s eſſays were 
retailed, was the Public Ledzer ; the publiſhers of which, ., their 
nout, 
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But I muſt here obſerve that our preſent contro- 
verſy with the Papiſts does not turn, as heretofore, 
ſo much upon thoſe theological points which diſtin- 
guiſh the Proteſtant from the Popiſh religion, as 
upon the merits of a particular queſtion, namely, 
whether, upon Proteflant principles, the Roman 
Catholics, as they affect to ſtile themſelves, are 
not intitled to as full and free a Toleration in Great 
Britain, as other ſects or churches, who diſſent 
from the Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſnment. 

This debate has been very artfully brought on. 
The grand objection to the Toleration of Popery 
is merely of the civil kind; that is to ſay, the ten- 


honour, admitted ſeveral anſwers, which expoſed, with great 
ſpirit and ſolidity, the dull malignant ſophiſry of the eſſayiſt; 
and at length drove him to the neceſſity of taking up the cauſe 
under a different ſignature, which gave him an opportunity of 
contradicting himſelf, without the reproach of inconſiſtency : 
and when that would not ſcreen him from his purſuers, he 
thought fit to drop the News- paper-conteſt, and to collect his 
real freethinking letters into a hlet, under the title of A Free 
Examination of the common Methods employed to prevent the Growth 
of Popery, where, by way of an Intradud ion and Notes, he had 
an opportunity of mangling, garbling, and variouſly Ce and 
"miſrepreſenting thoſe who had written againſt him, at his leiſure; 
in which he hath been detected, and very properly chaſtiſed by 
an excellent hand in the London Chronicle, under the name of 
Old Milton ; as likewiſe by ſome others. We muſt however” 
(to borrow the language of Dr. Middleton) © allow theſe men to 
* at like generous adverſaries, in referring the merit of their 
arguments to the trial of the Preſs ; which, in all countries 
« where it can have its free courſe, will ever be found the ſureſt 
guardian of right and truth, and to which this particular 
% country, 2mong the many great bleſſings which it enjoys, is 
« manifettly indebted for one of the greateſt, its delrverance 
* from a Popiſh ſlavery ; as all our Hittories teſtify, from the 
* Reformation down to this day. And for this very reaſon, 
when theſe men or their abettors pretend to controul the Preſs, as 
in the inftance, note 4, it is high time to check their inſolence. 
dency 
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dency of their tenets to ſubvert the civil as well as 
the religious rights of mankind in „and in 

icular the ſecurity we of this country have for 
our civil and religious liberties, under thoſe laws 
upon which the Proteſtant ſettlement of our preſent 
government depends, 
If this could be proved to be a mere prejudice, 
and if it could be ſhewn that the doctrine and diſ- 
cipline of the church of Rome had no ſuch tendency ; 
but that, on the contrary, a good Papiſt was bound 
by his religion to be as obedient and peaceable a 
ſubject to a Proteſtant as to a Popiſh Government, 
the great Proteſtant Principle of tolerating all 
ſells, whoſe dofrines do not interfere with the peace 
and order of the civil government, muſt take place 
with reſpect to Popery, equally as with reſpect to 
any other ſet. And accordingly the matter of 
fact — 4 preſuppoſed, theſe popiſh writers have, 
with all freedom, urged the Proteſtants with the 
conſequences of their own principles, and, as they 
have occaſionally expreſſed themſelves, turned the 
tables upon them *. 
C 2 The 


ä — A —_— 


But as there is nothing more difficult than for Popery to wear 
the maſk of moderation for any long time, it appeared by an in- 
cidental diſcovery. that they wanted to turn the tables upon us 
with a witneſs. The caſe was this: The great popular reproach 
which the Papiſts and Jacobites caſt upon King William, and 
which found made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon the com- 
mon people, was, that he was a FOREIGNER ; an objection to 
which the ſuppoſed ſon of James Il was not liable. To ridicule 
this idle and miſchievous diſtinction, Daniel de Foe publiſhed his 
famous ſatire called The True-born Engliſhman. What reception 
this poem and its author met with in their day need not be men- 
tioned. 'This prejudice of the people, however, continued to 


be managed and fomented occafionally by the diſaffeted, agaivit 
the two firſt Princes of the Houſe of Brunſwick during the — 
t 
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The author who made the moſt of this kind of 
argument, was one who called himſelf a Proteſtant, 
and under that candid appearance publiſhed a book, 


they filled the throne of Great-Britain. All this while the True- 
born Engliſhman was alive and merry with his Holinefs at Rome. 
Upon the demiſe of his late Majeſty, our preſent moſt gracious 
Sovereign George Ill ſucceeded to the imperial crown of theſe 
realms, who, being born among us, ſilenced, to the great mor- 
tification of the Papiſts and Jacobites, the malevolent objection 
which had been made to his illuſtrious anceſlors on account of 
their foreign birth, On January 1, 1766, died the old Chewa- 
lier, leaving his pretenfions (not alas! to a True-born Engliſbman, 
but) to a native of /taly. The True-born Engliſhman was now 
happily in poſſeſſion, and the popiſh Aſpirant a foreigner, and 
liable to all the objeQtions which the party had thrown upon our 
Glorious Deliverer on that account. Now therefore was the 
time for them to turn the tables, and the opportunity was not to 
be loſt. Immediately they republiſhed De Foe's Satire on the 
True-born Engiiſb man, printed, as is ſaid in the title-page, for 
R. Richards, next the Croſ5-Keys Tavern, Holbourn, 1765; 
which however did not make its appearance publicly till after the 
demiſe of the old Chevalier. But leſt the defign of this pub- 
lication ſhould be miſtaken, they took care to prefix to the poem 
a print of a 2 perſonage, who, though without a name, 
was ſufficiently deſcribed by the adjoining inſignia, namely, a 
ſhield, charged with the arms of the Sobieſti-family, with this 
motto, Sequi finemque tueri. Underneath the ſhield is the buſt 
of Charles I, and at the bottom the following verſes : 


« Few know my face, tho” all men do my fame ; 
« Look ſtrictly, and you'll quickly gueſs my name. 
« Thro' deſarts, ſnows, and rain, I made my way; 


« My life was daily riſqu'd to gain the day. 
4 ] make no promiſes to thoſe that keep none.” 


The from which theſe particulars are taken, and which is 
now me, was bought at a popiſh bookſeller's in January, 
1766, as ſoon, it is believed, as any of them were expoled to 
| fale. Be this at it may, we have here pretty ſtrong evidence 

what the Papiſls mean by turning the tables upon us. 


intitled, 
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titled, The Trial of the Roman Catholics of Ixx- 
LAND ; wherein the writer's point was, to excul- 


te the [rio Papiſts from the guilt of the horrid 
Maſſacre of Proteſtants in 1641. And the conclu- 
ſion in view was, that the Jriſb Papiſts, ſtanding 
acquitted as to the fact, the motives upon which 
thoſe inhuman butcheries were committed, and the 
1 upon which they have been ſuppoſed to 

vindicated, were wrongfully aſcribed to the doc- 
trines of Popery; which, according to this writer, 
are perfectly conſiſtent with the profoundeſt ſub- 
miſſion to civil government, even when adminiſter- 
ed by thoſe whom the church of Rome eſteems to 
be Heretics . 


C 3 About 


9 — 


t The juſt and acute ſtrictures of Mrs. Macaulay upon this 
artful performance, vol. III. of her excellent Hiſtory, are ſuſh- 
Cient to expoſe it to the contempt of the public, without any 
farther remarks. The ſame topic has been taken up by the Author 
of the Free Examination above mentioned, with a particular vi- 
rulence againſt a writer in the Public Ledger, who figned himſelf 
F. W. and who, by that, and ſome other circumſtances, ſeems 
to be the learned Dr. Ferdinands Warner, whoſe Hiflory of the 
Rebellion and Civil War in Ireland hath indeed, in ſome in- 
ſtances, ſeaſonably confronted the Real Freethinker (metamor- 

hoſed into a Citizen of the World), on the fubje& of the Iriſb 
acre. But if the ſaid Citizen is not ſatisfied with the gentle 
manner in which the doctor hath repreſented theſe matters, he 
muſt be hard to pleaſe. For tho the learned Hiſtorian hath 
obſerved, that, before the Rebellion broke out, the Papiſts had 
« nothing to fear from the adminiſtration, and no animoſities as 
4 to intereſt or religion appeared to ſubſift among them; with- 
* out the leaſt pretence of a quarrel, or the apprehenfion of any 
« hoſtility by the Proteſtants,” (which ſeems to be cauſe of the 
Citizen's — 1 wrath againſt F. W.) yet the Citizen muſt 
be very unreaſonable if he is not appeaſed by Dr. Warner's mo- 
deration, who permits himſelf to doubt whether Sir Phelim 
O Neil's cruelties, committed in the progreſs of the Rebellion, 
e ſhould leave any ſtain upon his religion.” Fit. p. 106. 


I 
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About the ſame time (that the Papiſts of Eng- 


land _ not loſe the benefit of the pleadings 
in the 


rial) appeared a pamphlet — Con- 
ations 


M——— 
—=— 


This, ſurely, leaves the field open to this Rea/ Freethinking Citi- 
Zen, to prove, at his leiſure, and after bis own manner, that 
neither the intereſts nor the principles of Popery bad any concern 
in the rj llion from the beginning to the end of it. The 
Papiſts, who are more than commonly zealous at this period to 
bloody ftains from their predecefſors of 1641, know 
what mean by it, and others are no ſtrangers ro 
end they aim at. But it had much better become their 
pretenſions, to have generouſly condemned the cruelt 
of their forefathers, and, by declaring their abhorrence of ſuc 

ices, to have convinced thoſe into whom they deſire to in- 
a better opinion of their religious and political principles, 
t oſe principles are now — from what they were 
in the days of Charles I. By taking the contrary courſe, and 
attempting to diſcredit the plaineſt and moſt authentic facts by 
competent evidence, they have gained nothing but the reproach 
of a ſhameful inconſiſtency, while apologizing for the outrages 
of the Jriſp Papiſts in forty-one, by the provocations they re- 
ceived from the government, they deſtroy that argument for 
their farther toleration, which reſts upon the ſuppoſition, that 
their religion is calculated to promote abſolute paſlive ſubmiſhon 
under every fort of government; and ſhew us in the moſt glaring 
light, that Popery is fill the ſame, wearing the maſk of peace and 
gentleneſs no longer than an oppertunity offers to uſe the inſtru- 
ments of zeal and vengeance againſt thoſe Heretics who for the 
preſent may have them in ſubjection, by the force of laws, and 
the advantage of numbers; which accordingly we find it is their 
aim and their policy to leſſen as faſt as they can, by numerous 
converfions to their ition. But even this vizzard of de- 
cency and prudence only fit the countenances of the better- 
bred Roman CO: 229 popiſh vul L 1 in 
avowing their ſpleen and enmity again t 
and religion of Proteftants ; gnd are, generally is 
enough to acknowledge that they owe their ſentiments on theſe 
ſubjets to the pious infiruQtions of the very ſame prieſts whoſe 


miniſtrations are attended indifferently by the rich as well as the 
poor. The indiſcretion, indeed, of the ruder and leſs 1 
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fiderations on the Penal Laws againſt Roman Catho- 


lics in England, and the new acquired Colomes in 
AMERICA; in a Letter to a noble Lord, by a 


3 Country 


herd, the better ſort of Roman Catholics are oblige! to diſfown 
on critical occaſions. A notable inſtance of which we have in 
a pamphlet aſcribed (againſt a hundred probabilities to the con- 
trary) to the Lord Viſcount Taafe, entitled. Obſervations on A 
fairs in Ireland from the Settlement in 1691 to ihe preſent lime. 
The queſtion was, whether the Iriſh Catholics were under an 
engagements to join Mr. Conflans, in caſe his projected deſcent 
upon lreland in 1759 had taken place. To prove that they 
were not, their Addrefles to the Lord Lieutenant are referred to; 
but as it had appeared that the Iriſh Catholics bad early intelli- 
gence of the deſign of the French Admiral (a fort of intelligence, 
by the way, which is not uſually firſt ſent to people of the loweit 
claſs), and were thereupon diſpoſed to triumph and inſult, this 
affair of addreſſing became but a kind of equivocal proof of loy- 
alty, when ſet againſt facts, of which there had been ſo many 
witneſſes. Something therefore muſt be ſaid to theſe facts, or 
all was over with this argument, and that is thus ordered in the 
pamphlet, p. 18. What a few deſperate men might hope from 
** ſuch an event, and what they would have done in conſe- 
% quence of its taking place, is here out of the queſtion.” By 
no means, till it is ſhewn that theie deſperate men were not Ro- 
man Catbolics, and that they had not both their intelligence and 
their hope from Roman Catholics leſs deſperate than themſelves. 
Till chat is cleared up, theſe circumſtances are not I. id out of the 
queſtion, but begged, as a main part of it. which however we 
cannot agree to grant. Under this reprobation of deſperate men, 
are the attempts and intentions of the gentry called White- Boys, 
endeavoured to be ſhifted from the more reſpeQable Iriſh Roman 
Catholics, p. 20, 21, of this ſame pamphlet; probably enough 
with ſome ſucceſs among the credulous Engliſh. But what the 
well- affected Iriſh Proteſtants thought of it, the reader may judge 
by an authentic paper in the Appendix, No IV. The pamphlet 
ore me informs us in a note, p. 20, that A Candid Inquiry 
«+ on this ſubject was then in the preſs, and would ſpeedily be 
« publiſhed, and to that the noble Author [or bis Amanuenfis] 
« refers.” This pamphlet hath ſince appeared under the title of 
A candid Enquiry into the Cauſes and Motives of the late Riots ” 
(4 
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Country Gentleman. It muſt be acknowledged that 
there is, in this pamphlet, much more temper 
and civility than in any others that have appeared 

on 


— — 


the Province of Munſter in Ireland, by the People called White- 
Boys or Levellers ; with an Appendix containing other papers on 
the ſame ſubjet, in a Letter to a noble Lord in Exc1,anp. This 
pamphlet I have read, and muſt think, either that his Lordſhip 
had never peruſed it, or that he was very ill adviſed, when he 
referred to it. To paſs by this Enquirer's affurance in repre- 
ſenting the circumſtances in the caſe of Nicholas Sheeby the Prieſt 
and his accomplices, as more favourable towards proving their 
innocence. than thoſe in the caſe of the French Proteſtant Calas, 
[Pref.] and thereby preferring the equity of that exectable pro- 
lecution to the Juſtice of Ireland in the condemnation of Bridee's 
murderers.——-To paſs by his modeſt requeſt to his correſpond- 
ent, to believe no body but the Enguirer himſelf, he bath totally 
deprived Sheehy the Prieſt of the benefit of Lprd Taafe's apology, 
ot being one of a few deſperate men, &c. by an Extract from 
xi 9's Magazine for April 766, at pag. 58 of his pamphlet; 
where we are informed that Sheehy ** enjoyed an income of two 
« hundicd pounds a year.” In the ſame page we are told that 


Svecby the Prieſi © appeared in the character of a plain man, 


« fice fiom deſign.” But this the pamphleteer himſelf forbids 
us to believe, and characteriſes him as a giddy, officious, but 
„ not ill-meanivs man. with ſomething of a Qurxoti/h caſt of 
« mind, towards the relieving of all thoſe, whom he fancied to 
« be injured or diftreſſed,” p. 7. Circumſtances tending to 
induce the ſtrongeſt probability of his being capable of under- 
taking every thing laid to his charge. And as to his meaning, it 
could not be #//, where it was directed by a zeal for his religion. 
Pag 19. this conſiſtent Enquirer pretends to be a Proteſtant : 
„Our religion, my Lord, ſays be, derives no benefit from the 
c jmpofing on Papiſts opinions which are manifeſtly inconſiſtent 
« with their avowed and moſt eſſential tenets.” But a Proteſtant 
pf common reading would have known, that the avowed and 
the <jential tenets of Popery are two very different things, as 
hath appeared to the whole world in the cafe of Beſſuet Biſhop of 
Meaux, and from the moral tenets of the Jeſuits ; a matter of 
fact which invalidates the whole force of his inferring the inno- 
gence of the ſuffercrs, either from their principles or their dying 

| | proteſtations. 
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on that fide the queſtion. No art or addreſs is 
wanting to conciliate the minds of Engliſh Proteſ- 
tants either to the ſpirit or the principles of Popery ; 

| but 


roteſtations. In ſhort, the very abſtract of their trials, exhi- 
bited in the Appendix of this curious performance, exculpates 
the Judge and Jury who tried them from every the leaft ſuſpicion 
of partiality or undue prejudice ; as might be ſhewn by going into 
particulars. The repeated and conſiſtent evidence of John Lon- 
der gan or an, the boy of 19, is remarkable. For this 
boy's evidence no fiews were raked, no gaols rummaged, nor was 
he found to be a firanger to the perſons of the accuſed, when, 
conironted at their trial, p. 23. For “ the court indulged the 
« priſoners to change their dreſs before Lonergan ſwore to the 
identity of their perſons ; who, notwithſtanding their diſguiſe, 
* and their being mixed with a number 3 pointed them 
« out with the cryer's ſtaff.” p. 57. Pendergraſt's evidence, in 
favour of the priſoners, is totally overthrown by Tenniſon, p. 55. 
The evidence of James Herbert for the crown, was very 
« circumſtantial, and was not attempted to be invalidated, ei- 
« ther in regard to his teſtimony or his character, p 56. But 
Edmond Sheeby declares, © he never ſaw Herbert till the day of 
« his trial,” p. 63. Perhaps not in a pair of leatbern breeches, 
or 4 blue coat, or not in a court of juſtice. But Edmond Sheely 
could hardly be a ſtranger to Herber!'s errand to the aſſizes, 
namely, to give evidence on the behalf of his accomplice 
Nicholas. At leaſt our candid Enquirer was no ſtranger to it, 
when he attempted to wilify this man, p. 13. of his pamphlet. 
But does he conſider that the more black he makes Herbert, 
the more ſuſpicions he creates of the /ort of witneſſes picked up 
in behalf of his favourite Sheehy the prieſt ? This was probably 
the prudential conſideration, which reftrained Edmond Sheehy's 
council from any attempt to ipvalidate Herbert's teſtimony on 
Edmond's trial, and Edmond himſelf from — uſe of that 
circumftance, of never ſeeing Herbert before, till he was juſt 
going to execution. And yet, poſſibly, that very ſuppoſition 
would have overthrown every thing Herbert had to ſay in favour 
of Father Sheeby, had his evidence been received on the behalf 
of that prieft. One might bring many more inſtances of this 
Candid Enguirer's ſelf · confutation, which, for the avoiding of 
prolixity, muſt be omitted. One remark, however, 1 _— 
| paſ: 
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but the Proteſtants of the church of England more 


uz by ſhewing that the whole form and 
ion of that church is borrowed from the Roman, 


to 


paſs by, upon the ſub-enguiry of the public-ſpirited and pro- 
teflant-bearted M 8. Eſq; exhibited in the Appendix, p. 25. 
he perſons [meaning the rioters of 1762] were Papiſts, and 
« the violence out in the time of war. As Papiſts, we 
* know them hurried on by a blind religious zeal, and believe 
« them, in , as different from Proteſtants in political as 
« religious ſentiments. We are not quite miſtaken in this 
judgment of them; but we are often widely ſo in the con- 
« ſequence we attempt to draw from it ; That they are ever 
„ ripe, for rebellion, and if any opportunity offered, would 
«* maſſacre us in our beds,” p. 27. But ſurely there could be no 
wide miflake in attempting to draw the conſequences mentioned 
in the preſent caſe. © lriſb Papiſts, in general, are hur- 
„fried on by a blind religious zeal, and are as different in po- 
« litics from Proteſtants as in religion.” That is to ſay, they 
are y hurried by a blind zeal in politics as religion. Theſe 
Iriſb Papiſts turn riotous at a time when the proteſtant govern- 
ment is at war with a popiſh enemy, and when the ſaid Papiſts 
[p. 29] might have expected a foreign aid. What hinders us 
then from cencluding, that theſe rioters of 1762 (and the pre- 
ſent queſtion concerns theſe only) were ripe for rebellion, or who 
can pretend to ſay, what they would nat have done, urged on by 
th inciples and diſpoſitions, if a farther opportunity had 
offered ? Upon the whole, nothing could have been more un- 
fortunate for the Obſervations aſcribed to Lord Taaſſe, than the 
publication of this pamphlet, upon which ſo much of the credit 
of the . is made depend. That the better ſort of 
Roman Catholics kept fair with government both in England 
and Ireland, during all the various diſturbances given by the 
White Boys, is neither to be doubted nor wondered at: nor was 
it adviſeable for the t to diſcover what ſentiments 

entertained of all thoſe profeſſions of Roman Catholic 
Joyalty, on all occafions. But what thoſe fentiments were, 
appeared ſufficiently at a time ; namely, in the Lord 
Lieutenant's admirable Speech to the Hriſb parliament, October 
1763, part of which I ſhall here tbe, as a full an- 
ſwer to ſo much of the pamphlets above - noted as —_— 
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to which, as this writer will have it, the church 
of England is indebted even for the ſcriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtament , beſides other arti- 
cles of conſequence to our preſent eccleſiaſtical 


conſtitution, which are there particularly enume- 
rated v. 


But, 


the caſe of the rioters in 1759, 1762, and 1763. No means 
can ſerve more effectually to prevent theſe diſorders for the 
* future, than the encouragement of ſuch inſtitutions as tend 
to impreſs on the minds of the lower order of people, early 
„ habits of induſtry, and True yaINciPLES or KRELIGNON, 
« For this purpoſe your PROTESTANT CHARTFR SCHOOLS 
«« were eſtabliſhed ; to which I Tauexerort recommend the 
« continuance of your care, encouragement, and ſupport.” 
This, 1 ſuppoſe, is Jecifive, and ſufficient to ſhew in what de- 
gree falſe principles of religion (which by the way, are not pe- 
culiar to the lower order of people) were underſtood by the 
government to contribute to thoſe diſorders. 

2 This enumeration is as follows; The clergy of the eſta- 
„ bliſhed church, received the ſacred depoſit of the Old and 
„New Teſtaments from their Roman Catholic predeceffors. 
« It is from them alſo they are ambitious of deriving their 
« miſhon and ordination ; and the labours of Father Courayer 
for that purpoſe, have been received with applauſe. Every 
« poſitive article of belief is, in a manner, taken from the 
« Roman Catholic faith; and beſides the Holy Bible, the rule 
of that faith remains in part the ſame, as the Apoſtles Creed, 
% the Athanaſian Creed, the four firſt General Councils, and. a 
regard for the authority of the ancient fathers of the church. 
* There is alſo nearly the ſame Hierarchy, the orders of Bi- 
„ ſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons, and the like canons for fixing 
* the ſubordination and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline ; the ſame books 
« are put into the hands of the laity ; The wwbole Duty of Man, 
% Thomas a Kempis, The Introduftion to a devout Life, and many 
** books of that ſort, tranſlated by Dr. Stanhope, and other emi- 
nent divines. Likewiſe, the having a ſet form of public 
& prayer, and very little variation in the prayers themſekves, ex- 
« cept the difference of language, and what regards the inter- 
1 ceſſion of ſaints. The more minute or ceremonial part of 
c 
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But, what ever artifice this dextrous advocate 
may have thrown into this inſidious compoſition 
he labours in common with the reſt of his fellow- 
drudges in the ſame cauſe, under the incurable 
infirmity of inconſiſtency and miſrepreſentation in 
matters of fact. It could indeed hardly be _— 

wiſe 


„ and decent garb of ecclefiaftics, the uſe of the ſurplice, of 
the ſign of the croſs in baptiſm, bowing at the name of Jeſus. 
% The ſame days are allotted for commemorating the myſte- 
«<< ries of the Chriſtian religion, organs, bells, and even the 
placing the communion-table, the fituation of which was re- 
«« gulated ſeveral different ways in Edward the Vith's reign ; 
« but when the church of England was eſtabliſhed, it was fixed 
« in the old place, and reſtored by ſome to its more ſolemn name 
« of altar. This ſimilitude, I ſuppoſe, gave occaſion to the 
„ church of England's being ſtyled Calvine-papifta, by the 
« German Lutherans. The calviniſtical part is very much for- 
c ſaken, and the gloomy predeſtinarian ſyſtem is exchanged for 
« more chearful and reaſonable doQtrine.” Confiderations, 
p. 62, 64, 65. Thus we fee even this artful writer, while he 
is ſoliciting a favour from our rulers, cannot reſiſt the tempta- 
tion of ſneering the church of England, for her conformity to 
popery in ſo many material articles. It is indeed a clumſy ban- 
ter enough, and ſo expreſſed, as to place bells and ergans among 
the myſteries of the Chriſtian Religion. But it is a repreſentation 
well adapted to the capacity of the vulgar, and is of no ſmall 
uſe to the Papiſts (to my certain knowledge) in their work of 
Converſion. A circumſtance which requires our moſt ſerious at- 
tention ; and more eſpecially as the want of theſe Conformities 
among the proteſiant diſſenters, give them the advantage of al- 
ledging at leaſt, that for one convert to Popery gained from them, 
there are hundreds won from the church of England. 

x Thus © the Proteſtants burnt in Queen Mary's reign, were 
« guilty of Treaſon. The Gunpowder-conſpirators were few— 
« ated confeſſedly againſt catholic principles, and expreſſed 
« their ſorrow and repentance for it at their execution. In the 
« Iriſh Maſſacre none but the loweſt claſs of people were guilty 
« of the cruelties complained of on that occaſion.” But as 
there were facts upon which our Conſiderer cpuld not wholly 
depend, he has another ſtring to his bow, and, according to 
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wiſe with any of them, when one conſiders the 


paradox they have to ſupport, which is at the bot- 
tom neither more nor leſs than that the penal laws 


againſt 


_ OY 


former precedents, ** aſcribes the Powder-plot to the artifices of 
« Cecil, the Iriſb Rebellion to the frenzy of men made deſperate 
„ by the oppreſſions of civil government, and the Tyranny of 
„Janes II to the counſels of Lord Sunderland“ But the pinch 
of the caſe lay here: All theſe attempts for the ſuppreſſion of 
Hereſy were, in the event, e ſave only that of Queen 
Mary, and ſhe acted by Law. © I he principal perſons who ſuf- 
fered in Queen Mary's reign (ſays this gentleman) might have 
been puniſhed for high treaſon, but ſhe choſe to have them 
condemned for bereſy, that ſo the puniſhment might fall on 
e thoſe ſbe deemed the enemies of the . rather than con- 
« ſider them as offenders againſt herſelf the ſtate,” p. 20. 
SHE deemed / Did not the church deem them ſo too? were not 
the laws then in force againſt Hereſy in this kingdom ? are not 
the laws fill in force in all Roman Catholic countries againſt 
Hereſy founded upon the ſame principle? But Cardinal Pole— 
0 diſapproved of all violent proceedings.” Why then did he not 
put a ſtop to them ? (for he certainly bad it in his power.) And 
what does this prove, but that, whateve. the natural diſpoſition 
of the Man might be, the principles of Holy Church admit of no 
lenity in caſes of Hereſy ; and the principle: of Holy Church 
muſt be the principles of the Prieſt. — *+ As all Engliſh Catholics 
do at this time,” ſays this Conſiderer. But why Engliſh Catholics? 
Are not Exgliſh Catholics of the ſame religion with French, Spa- 
niſb, Italian, German, Iriſh Catholics ? Have they different no- 
tions of Hereſy, or different ſentiments of the Authority of the 
Church by whi.h Hereſy is defined and cenſured? If ſo, what 
becomes of the Unity vi the church! ut here again the reaſon 
is at hand; if Eugliſt Catholics were to avow their approbation 
of violent procee dino. their wickedneſs might come to fall on 
their own pate, as it hath done on former occaſions. But what 
does this gentleman mean by violent proceedings? When Lewis 
XIV was &ragorying bis Proteſtant ſubjects into the Catholic 


faith, by all the barbarities implied in that expreſſive word, the 


French writers hac the afſurance to affirm, that all their conver- 
ſions were made by methods of lenity and ſweetneſs. and that no 
ſeverities were uſed upon thoſe occafions. Among others, Baſſuet 


Biſhop of Meaux aſſerted this in a Paſtoral Letter to the new 
converts 
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againſt Papiſts in Great Britain bave for their ob- 

Jef opinions purely religious, whereas what the Pro- 

teftants call perſecutions under Poprſh governments, is 
nothing 


— 


converts of his dioceſe in 1685. But, glaring and notorious 
matters of fact having given the lie to his tation, it was 
expected that he would expunge that paſſage in the ad edition 
of the ſaid letter. They write from Paris, ( ſays Mr. Bayle, ) 
«< that Mr. de Meaux will cancel, in the ad edition of his Paſtoral 
„Letter, the paſſage where he ſays to the new Catholics of his 
« Dioceſe, that they have ſuffered no vialence in their or in 
** their perſons, and that he has heard other Biſhops ſay the ſame 
« thing.” Mew. de la Rep. des Lettres. Juin. 161 SH 736. In- 
ſtead of this, the Biſhop, in another piece, publi , 
ſolemnly called God to witneſs, that he had, in that Paſtoral 
Letter, ſpoken nothing but the truth. (See Bower's Summary 
View, p. 149.) Which is no otherwiſe to be underſtood, con- 
fiſtently with the credit and veracity of this Catholic Prelate, but 
by ſuppoſing that in his ideas the methods of dragooning were 
not methods of violence. In what high eſtimation the Biſhop of 
Meauæ 's ſentiments are held by the Engliſb Catholics, hath a 

peared in many of their late publications ; we ſhall therefore do 
them no wrong in er their ideas of vialent proceedings to 
be the ſame with thoſe of this Prelate. But the point this writer 
wants to infuſe into the preſent generation, without any f 
but a few examples of changes of ſentiments in fimilar - wg is 
the tender affection the Catholics have for his preſent Majeſty. 
It is a great pity he did not bring, as an inſtance of it, their re- 
publiſhing The True-born Engliſbman, with the decorations abeve- 
mentioned. One of his arguments is as follows: Not many 
years ago, one of the Univerſities was branded with the charge 
« of being paved with Facobites ; and yet, in how high a degree 
« of royal favour do the members of that body ſeem to ſtand at 
« preſent?” Well, and what then? Why then, there are many 
<« other inſtances of the like changes. Therefore, I ſuppoſe, 
the Roman Catholics ought to ftand in an equally high degree 
of Royal Favour. Have then the Roman Catholics changed 
their political ſentiments, as he inſinuates the members of the 
Univerfity to have done f That, with all his flouriſhes * of the 
« ſenſibility of his Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjeQs, of his 
«« goodneſs, clemency, and moderation,” he ventures not to 


aſſert. 
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nothing more _ uft and legal puniſhment for ſedi- 
tion, treaſon, and rebellion againſt the flate. Na 
wonder that, in the ſupport of theſe propoſitions, 


aſſert. There is no conſequence then to be drawn from this ſup- 

parallel caſe, in favour of the Roman Catholics ; and the 
only ute he could poſſibly make of the inſtance he here brings, 
would be the ſuppoſition, that the Univerſity ſeems to ftand in 
this high degree of Royal Favour, without changing her politi- 
cal ſentiments. And whether this would be a more decent com- 
pliment to his Majeſty's Government or to the Univerſity, the 
reader will judge. Upon the whole, all infinuations of their 
affection to his Majeſty's perſon and government, are but mere 
pretence, while his Majeſty's religion lies with them under the 
imputation of Hereſy, and that Hereſy is excluded by the church 
from toleration. is writer endeavours indeed to repreſent 
this matter otherwiſe, and tells us, p. 3. that, except in the 
«« extremities of Europe, Spain, and Sweden, the benign ſpirit of 
« moderation is gaining ground.” Unfortunate apologift ! the 
vengeance ſo lately attempted to be taken on Mr. Marmontel in 
France, by the Doctors of the Sorbonne, for bis noble ſentiments 
on Toleration, in the 15th chapter of his Beliſurius, too viſibly 
confute the ſuppoſition. ** Mr. Marmontel, ſay the accounts 
from Paris, in a letter to the Archbiſhop, offered to retraQ it 
« ſthis 15th chapter}, if neceſſary ; but the Divines are inex- 
«* orable, and are determined on proceeding againſt him.” Lond. 
Chronicle, Apr. 4, 1767. Will our Confiderer tell us, that theſe 
are bigots, who act both againſt reaſon and principle? Hardly ; 
for they are Prieſts, and their authority is ſacred with every one 
of theit perſuaſion, even by the confeſſion of this very writer. 
For in anſwer to thoſe who ridicule the Papiſts for ſacrificing their 
reaſon to the authority of the Prieſt, he does not 2 the charge, 
but apologizes for it thus : © In this they [the Papiſts] act much 
* in the ſame manner as the reſt of ind in their moſt im- 
«« portant concerns; the client is directed by his lawyer in what 
« regards his property, and makes ſo little uſe of his reaſon, 
* that the counſellors frequently do not alledge the motives on 
„ which they found their opinions. How blindly do the wiſeſt 
«« men follow the advice of the phyſician, when their health and 
« life itſelf is at ftake? Why ſhould thoſe alone be ridiculous, 
« who, in matters of religion, conſult that order of men, who 
6 are ſuppoſed to have made that the ſtudy and buſineſs of their 


« lives ; 
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they ſhould be driven to the neceſſity of miſreport* 
ing and miſrepreſenting facts and characters on 
both ſides, and contradicting each other in 
blackening on the one hand, and varniſhing on 
the other the men and things which fall in theit 
way. | | 

But, in truth, the beſt of theſe writers were 
but under-workers, employed occaſionally to 
ſmooth the road, and to open a more diſembarraſ- 
ſed and expeditious paſſage for their capital work. 
The Life of RecinaLD PoLe, by Father Pbilips, 
who, in order to magnify his Hero, and his coad- 
jutors in the ſacred cauſe of the church, makes 
not the leaſt ſcruple to calumniate every perſon and 
every meaſure that contributed to the Proteſtant 
Reformation. | | 

On the other hand, Cardinal Pole's virtues being 
repreſented as the effect of his religious tenets, the 
man himſelf is to be conſidered as a perfect exem- 
plar of the excellency of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, which muſt of courſe be exculpated from all 
thoſe horrid doctrines charged upon it by the Pro- 


« lives; and they, as the learned Biſhop of Meaux obſerves, are 
„ not to impoſe any new article of belief, but only to inform 
4 their flock what was the doctrine of Chriſt and his Apoſtles! 
p. 10, 11. But how if the flock is not ſatisfied that the Prieſts 
give this information faithfully ? What hinders the flock from 
informing theinſelves in ſuch a caſe, by a fair examination and 
compariſon between the doQrines of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, and 
the doctrines of the Prieſts? To this we have no anſwer. But 
we muſt ſuppoſe theſe Prieſts at eaſt give this information with 
fncerity, and to the beſt of their judgment, Whence it will fol- 
low, that theſe Prieſts of the Sorbonne, who are for proſecuting 
Mr. Marmontel, are perſuaded that Intolerance is 2 doctrine of 
— es and that the doQrine of Moderation is a 
waoright . 
teſtants, 
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teſtants, as there was no trace of any ſuch princi- 
ples in the life and character of a man, who ſo 


well underſtood, and fo ſtrictly practiſed, whatſo- 
ever was preſcribed by his religion ?. 


—— 


— 
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There is ſomething extremely remarkable in the circum- 
ſtances attending the ſirſt appearance of this Hiſtory. ** Ihe 
* tirſe-page, we are told, proclaims its publication at Oxford ; 
and trem this circumſtance many an unwary reader hath been 
led to imagine that it came out jau or permiſſu ſuperiorum.” — 
Put the true account we have of this matter is as follows. ** The 
Vork, prepared tor the prets, was in form brought to the 
© Vice-chancrior, and ſubmitted to his inipeCticn ; by his order 
it vas peruſed and examined; it was cenſured and tejected as 
a production untit to receive the ſandtion of our Univerſity- 
pres. —Purt Mr. Fhilt2s ſeeming teſolved that Oxford ſhould 
not be deprived of the intended honour, gains an eaſy acceſs 
to another preſs in the citv, where no imprimatur or approba- 
tion was required : in this manner the work came into the 
world.” Sce the Pretace to Papi/ts and Phariſees compared, by 
Joux BuxTon, D. D. Ihe Vice-chancellor not having au- 
thority over this other preſi, the Univerſity are doubtleſs well 
juſtified from any ſuſpicion of giving countenance to this publi- 
cation. Ihe matter is indeed ſo left in this apology, as it it 
ſtill was at Father Philip's option 2where his book ſhould be pub. 
liſhed. ] have been informed, however, upon pretty good au- 
thority, that the author would not have gained eaſy acceſs to any 
Preſs in Oxford, but thre' the intereit of a Patron ſince deceaſed, 
whoſe connexions with Philips laid him under ſome groundleis 
imputations of dying in communion with the church of Rome. 
As to the bock itielt, it hath received anſwers from ſeveral learned 
pens, Which have attacked it with ſucceſs, but trom none with 
more execution than the compilets of the Critical Review, for 
Tune 1704, and Fanuary 1755, who clote their ftiricwures with 
the following juſt remark. ** Ihe world has ſeen many grounc- 
*« Jeſs, impudent Apologies for a church or a ſtate in tull poſſeſ- 

ſion of power, without the author's deigning to auibenticate 
the facts; but this Hiſtory of Cardinal Je is the molt impu- 
dent as well as ill- judged inlult that ever was offered to the 
uncerfianding of a people, among whum Papiits are now un- 
der legal dilabiliiies.” 
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As the hopes and expectations of the Papiſts a- 
bout the time this work was publiſhed were not ge- 
nerally known, it was a matter of ſurprize to the 
public, whence the Roman Catholics, who for ſome 
time paſt had affected to expreſs their deference for 
the preſent government, ſhould derive the aſſurance 
to calumniate the Proteſtant Reformation in ſo open 
and profligate a manner. It was not long, how- 
ever, that we were ſuffered to remain in this ſtate 
of ſuſpenſe. It was publiſhed by the Roman Ca- 
tholics about that time, that encouragement was 
given them to hope that ſo conſiderable a miti- 
— of the penal laws againſt them would 

peedily take place, as would amount to a full to- 
leration *. 
What 
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2 To their boaſting of this I can ſpeak with the more certainty, 
as I had an inſtance of it myſelf, in return to a meſlage I had 
ſent to a buſy prieſt ſtationed in my own pariſh, and who had 
ſaid to my face, upon a former expoſtulation, that, * ſince the 
Government thought proper to make no inquiries who fre- 
«« quented their worſhip, he did not ſee what buſineſs I had with 
„it.“ To this I could only reply, that I did not wonder a 
% Jeſuit ſhould think it his buſineſs to convert my heretical pa- 
« riſhioners to Popery, and that it was not my buſineſs to inter. 
« fere with him; but that I apprehenced a Proteſtant Govern. 
« ment muſt have different notions of our reſpective provinces.” 
I muſt own that ſome things have been incautiouſly enough 
thrown out in the News-papers, as well as in publications of o- 
ther ſorts, as if the afſiduity of Popiſh Emiſſaries might well paſs, 
without the notice or the concern of the public, upon acceunt 
of the little ſucceſs they have had in making converts; and poſ- 
ſibly the prieſt above-mentioned, and others of his claſs, might 
conclude from ſuch 1ntimations, that Government would connive 
at them, Whatever lengths they ſhould go. They have by this 
time, I ſuppoſe, found their miſtake. His Majeſty's Proteſtant 
Subjects, I truſt, will never conſider the article of proſelyting 
their Fellow-Proteſtants to Popery as a matter of indifference, 
nar will their Governors in church and ſtate be inattentive to 


their 
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What grounds they had for this preſump'ion is 
likely enough to remain a ſecret, as ſome of thoſe up- 
on whom the accompliſhment of theſe expectations 
was ſaid to depend, were ſoon after outof a condition 
to keep their word with them, if ever they gave it; 
and, if ever they gave it, it ought to be the daily 
prayer of every faithful ſubject of his Majeſty, that 
none of the ſame ſpirit and principles may ever be 
in a condition to make it good. 

It is natural, however, for men, even afier their 
diſappointments, to hang upon a flattering proſpect 
as long as ever the lcait glimpſe of it remains in 
ſight, and to amuſe themſelves with hopes, that 
the obſcurity which for the preſent intercepts it may, 
at ſome favourable criſis, once more clear off: and 
with this perſuaſion, it was rot at all unaccounta- 
ble that the Papiſts ſhould ſtill keep on foot the 
arguments in favour of th: toleratio1 they deſire, 
by way of prepoſſeſſirg the public rind, againft 
the time when the prej ct may be revived wit het 
ter ſucceſs. And this doubt leſs is te motive upon 
which we have been entertained, of late, with ſtill 
more of theſe ingenious eſſays from Roman Catho- 
lic pens. 

In the mean time, it becomes us to be upon our 
guard againſt every attempt (however ſp<ci--uſly 
coloured) of a vigilant ard in ſidious adverſary, 
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their apprehenſions of this ſort, when there ſha'l appear ſuficient 
grounds for them, notwithitanding the impatience of the Roman 
Catholics under ſuch controul ; of which they have juſt now given 
us a ſpecimen. with as much additional p ovocation, by abufing 
and miſrepreſenting our ProtettantReformation, as can be crowded 
into a pamphlet of 172 pages, intituled, An Apology fer the Ca- 
tholics of Great-Britain and Ireland, humbly offered to the Confi- 
deration of the KING“ Moft Excellent Majeſiy, and bath Houſes of 
Parliament, which is juſt come to my hands. 

D 2 whoſe 
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whoſe malignant intentions towards our religion 
and government will admit of no doubt. It may 
not thereſore be unſeaſonable to take a curſory view 
of thoſe pretenſions to Toleratian, which the Papiſts 
are now ſetting up, and which may, not improba- 
bly, make imprettio::s upon thoſe who meet with a 
new argument in favour of a popular error, when 
and where the refutation of it is not at hand. And 
as the Papiſts ground their claim to be tolerated 
in this country upon Proteſtant principles, it will 
be neceſſary to begin with examining into the 
grounds of the dociiine of Toleration, as it is ex- 
pounded a'.d proſeſſed among Proteſtants, ſuch of 
them, at I-aft, as adhere to their original princi- 
ples of Reformation. 

The plca of our foreſathers for ſeparating ſrom 
the church of Rome was, that doctrines, forms of 
worſhip, and terms of communion, were impoſed 
upon the members of that church, which were 
not only not preſcribed in the ſcriptures, but were 
ſuch as, in many inſtances, were plainly con- 
demned by the word of God contained in thoſe 
ſcriptures. 

Upon that occaſion the ſcriptures were declared 
to be the only authentic Rule of Religion to Chriſti- 
ans; and accormi:gly all the Proteſtant churches, 
as ſoon as they were ſormed, took care, in their 
public confeſſious, to reſerve to the written word of 
God the excl»five ho2our of deciding all controver- 
ſies, whether concerning points of ſaith, or circum- 
ſtances of worſhip and diicipline, that might ariſe 
among them. 

This common principle ſet all Proteſtant chur- 
ches, With reip.& to matters merely religious, 
upon a le. it gave indeed every man, as well 
as every cvurch, a right to examine, judge, and 

: determine 
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determine for himſelf, what he ought to believe as 
necellary to ſalvation, and in what manncr to wor- 
ſhip God moſt acceptably to that end. A Po- 
teſtant church, which had made a general appeal 
to the ſciipiures ſor the truth of religion, in oppo- 
ſition io the pretended authority of the church of 
Rome, could not find fault with any private P;o- 
reſtart who ſhould go to the tame ſeriptures, ei- 
ther for his Creed or his Ritual, even though what 
he ſhould, after examination, eſpouſe of this kind, 
ſhould differ from the Creed or the Ritual of that 
particular church. In ſuch a cafe, compulſive 
meaſures to procure his confumity to the majority 
would be moſt abtu:d and i conſiſtent, aud could 
have no better effect than either to make the man 
an hy pocrite, or expoſe him to cenſures and penal- 
ties, which no Proteſtant church had more right to 
iuflict than the church of Rome. 

And if this was the cale where only the liberty 
of a private Chriſtian came in queſtion, much more 
abſurd and iaconſiſtent would mcatures of compul- 
ſion be, when different churches and ſocieties ſhould 
be in diſagreement with cach other upon points of 
religious controverly. Jt could indeed hardly be, 
but that one fide muſt be erioneons, and found 
their doctrines or their diicipline on ſome miſtaken 
ſenile of ſcripture ; but ſtill the ſcriptures were the 
laſt reſource of both, and thereſore neither ide 
could, upon the ſole corfideration of their being, 
in their own judgment, the more orthodox, pro- 
ceed to moleſt or cenſure the other on account of 
their diſſent, without deſerting the original! Pro- 
teſtant principle, or indeed without juſtiſyirg the 
church of Rome for perſecuting thoſe who oppoſed 
her deciſions, even with the plaineſt evidence of 
jcripture before them. N 
D 3 nus 
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Thus ſtood the caſe with Proteſtant churches 
conſidered as ſocieties merely religious. But as, 
in proc-ls of time, whole kingdoms and ſtates ſepa- 
rated from the church of Rome, and adopted the 
general principles of the firſt Reformers, and as, 
in conſequeace of tl. is ſeparation, it was thought 
neceſſary to give the main body of Proteſtants in 
every ſuch kingdom or ſtate the face and character 
of an eftabliſbed church, it became farther neceſſary 
for that pui poſe, to take in the civil magiſtrate as 
a party, to give a ſanction to ſuch ordinances as 
were intended to regulate the religious diſcipline of 
a numerous ſociety, united in 0fe common reli- 
gious p: ofeſſion | 

A d here began the queſtion concernirg mutual 
tole a io i. The eſtabliſnment 'of one mode of 
wo.ſhip, and of one tet of doctrinal pre p ſitio 
by the 1a1.ctio s of civil authority, implied the 
excluſion of all the reſt. Th- exclud d ſ cts would of 
coutſe fal under ſeveral civil 1.:c..paciti s; at leaſt, 
under a d:pavauon of every privilege eppropriat- 
ed by the civil magiſtrate to tizoſe who co formed 
to the eſtabliſhment; and ſo far as this was the 
caſe, the common Proteſtant priaciple, namely, 
that tbe ſcriprures are the final reſort in all queſſlians 
concerning religion, would ſeem to be deſerted. Ir 
did not latisfy Diſſenters to ſay, that, the ſettle- 
ment of doctrinal points being firſt left to 
churchmen and divines, the civil magiſtrate no 
farther interfered than to give his ſolemn approba- 
tion of them, and for the reſt undertook only to 
regulate external farms, and things indifferent in 
themſelves, for the ſake of order and decency. 
The Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhment conſta:tly 
remonſtrated, that churckmen or divines, as ſuch, 
had no more right to ſettle points of doctrine for 


all 
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all the people, than the civil magiſtrate ; that ſet- 
ling points of doctrine was only another phraſe for 
interpreting the ſcriptures, and that to take from 
the people the right of interpreting the ſcriptures 
for themſelves, amounted in effect to the taking 
from them the ule of the ſcriptures. 

Wir! reſpect to the modes of worſhip, and ex- 
ternal ceremonies, the queſtio:! was, not, what the 
civil magiſtrate in his judicial or legiſlative capacity 
thought of their indiffcrence, or of their conducing 
to order and decency; but what the diſſenter 
thought of them when examined by the ſcriptural 
rules of diſcipline and edification, If, in the judg- 
ment of the diſſenter, the eſtabliſhed forms or 
modes of worſhip, or diſcipline, were inconſiſtent 
with thoſe rules laid down in the ſcriptures, it was 
not the approbation of the civil magiſtrate that 
could authorize the diſſenter's compliance with 
them. Private conſcience in ſuch caſes becomes a 
party, the judgment on which God hath reſerved 
for his own tribunal. 

_ Hiſtory informs us, that in the progreſs, and in- 
deed in the beginning of the Reformation in ſome 
countries, theſe conſiderations were too frequently 
over-ruled, and the authority of the civil magiſtrate 
improperly, not to ſay unwarrantably, interpoſed. 
In which impropriety they were too often abetted 
and juſtified by Proteſtant Divines, even ſo far as 
to give countenance to many deteſtable acts of per- 
ſecution, which ſtand recorded in authentic hiſto- 
ry, to their great reproach. Every man of plain 
ſenſe might ſee that theſe divines could not be juſti- 
fied in their own ſeparation from the Roman church, 
but on account of hardſhips and impoſitions of the 
very ſame fort with thoſe they now obtruded on 
their Proteſtant-brethren. And, to ſpeak impar- 
EY - Dag tially, 
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tially, the miſerable quibbles which have been em- 
ployed by different Proteſtant communions to dit- 
tinguiſh one of theſe caſes from the other, have 
done nothing more for the men, than to leave fut- 
picions upon their ſincerity, or for their cauſe, 
than to ſhew what plauſible colours may be put 
upoa the very worſt, by ingenious and intereſted 
advocates. 

In theſe latter times, the doctrine of religious 
liberty has been more generally underſtood and 
more kindly entertained than heretofore ; and 
though it cannot be dented that there are ſtill re- 
maining, in ſome Proteſtant communiiies, many 
unwarrantable reſtraints and incumbrances upor 
Proteſtant diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, 

et it muſt be acknowledged, that the original 
5 principle of mutual toleration hath re- 
covered its credit, particularly in our own coun- 
, to a greater degree than could have been ex- 
pected. And though this principle hath not yet 
operated to the full and effectual relief of all thoſe 
conſcienti mus diſſenters who are intitled to it; 
yet it muſt be allowed, that the liberty they now 
enjoy of profeſling and practiſing their reſpective 
opinions and diſcipline, is ſuch as they who con- 
trived the bulw arks of eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnment 
in Proteſtant ſtates, vehemently condemned, ard 
had they lived in theſe times. would have oppoſcd 
with all their power and intereſt. 

The notion that miſled our forefathers in this 
matter was, that, if more than one form of reli- 
gion ſhould be tolerated i in a country where only 
one form of civil government was eſtabliſhed, ſome 
diſorder and confuſion would enſue, pernicious to 
the peace and welfare of civil ſociety ; and no won- 
der, where the civil magiſtrate was fo perſuaded, 


that 
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that ſuch an apprehenſion ſhould make deep im- 
preiſions upon him. 

Churchmen indeed went upon other principles. 
Taking the word, CHURCH, in a certain ſenſe, 
they concluded, it muſt have authority to judge 
and cenſure erroneous opinions, under the name 
ot Herejy ; differing herein from the popiſh doc- 
trine on this head, in nothing but in their account 
of the conſtitution of the church to which they 
aſcribed this authority, and ſuch limitation of her 
powers, as excluded infallibility, rather perhaps 
in words and declarations, than in reality. On 
another hand, they imagined that ſchitm, with 
reſpect to matters of diſcipline, was to preciſe and 
obvious an idea, that they made no ſcruple to claſs 
it at the head of theſe immoral offences which 
were underſtood to be the proper objects of cccle- 
ſiaſtical correction. 

With theſe reaſons, alledged by the eccleſiaſti- 
cal powers ſor reſerving to themſelves the puniſh- 
ment of hereſy and ſchiſmrg the civil magiſtrate had 
little to do, ſo long as civil ſociety did not ſuffer 
by theſe ſuppoſed offences. But being perſuaded. 
by artful and ambitious cecleſiaſtics, that hereſy 
and ſchiſm were crimes which ſtruck at the foun- 
dations of civil government, as well as at the peacc 
and proſperity of the church, and having no expe- 
rience of the bene ts a:ifing to the ſtate from the 
free toleration f opi ions and modes of worſhip 
which had 20 «<- | i flug ce upon the commerce of 
civil ſociery, t'. civil magiſtrate interpoſed, and 
gave his [...0 to the claims of church authority 


to inflic: n s and cenſures on heretics and ſchil- 
matics; © d hereiy and ſchiſm been the dan- 
geroius * | ti.ings to civil government they 
were fer d to be, he would have rightly in- 


terpoſed. 
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terpoſed. But this was not the caſe, nor indeed 
could it be known that it ever would be the caſe, 
till ſome overt acts of hereſy or ſchiſm had diſturb- 
ed the civil peace and order of the commu::ity un- 
der his protection, which however he would have 
no reaſon to fear, while no religious ſociety pre- 
tended to more than the full and free exercite of 
their Chriſtian Liberty in matters of faith and 

worſhip. | 
But then, on the other hand, whenever, under 
the pretence of conſcience and religion, men, whe- 
ther diſſenters from the eſtabliſhment or not, pro- 
fefled ſuch principles and avowed them by their 
practices, as manifeſtly broke in upon the peace 
and due regulations of civil ſociety, the — — 
would then interpoſe his authority with the higheſt 
propriety. The ſame ſcriptures which reſerve to 
the Chriſtian his right of private judgment in mat- 
ters purely religious, reſerve likewiſe to the civil 
magiſtrate his right of puniſhing evil-doers. The 
ſame ſcriptures which t e the conſcientious Chriſ- 
tian out of the hands of earthly judgment, with 
reſpect to his religious opinions and principles, by 
leavirg him to ftand or fall to his heavenly maſter 
alone ; deliver him over to the civil juſtice of his 
country, the moment he takes occaſion from his 
principles to break in upon the peace and righte- 
ouſneſs of civil intercourſe. The ſame ſcrip- 
tures indeed make it the duty of the magiſtrate to 
ſee that his ſubjects lead quiet and peaceable lives 
in all bonefly, as well as in all godlineſs, and there- 
fore can never be underſtood. to countenance or 
abet the diſturbers of public peace, or the tranſ- 
greſſors of the known rules of righteouſneſs, upon 
any pretended plea of conſcience. The Chriſtian 
religion diſclaims the province of regulating civil 
ſociety, 
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ſociety, farther than that by inſtilling good princi- 
ples, and reforming the manners of individuals, it 
provides in the moſt effectual manner for the peace 
and welfare of focictics made up of Chriſtian go- 
vernors, and Chriſtian ſubjects, and for the reſt, 
confiues itſelf to its proper office of conducti::g men 
to a kingdom which is not of this world. 
| Thele ſeveral cates might be illuſtrated by a va- 
riety of examples from different Hiſtories. But 
there is one which ſeems to me more particularly 
oppoſite to the preſeut purpole, as it refers to prin- 
ciples which were pretended to be derived from thoſe 
of the Pioteſtant Reformation. What I mean, is 
the caſe of the A abaptiſts in Germany. 

The p:1rcipal and diſtirguiſhcd tenet of this ſet 
was, We Invalidity of Infant-Bapti/m, and the ne- 
neſſity there was that their followers ſhould be re- 
bapiized, when they came to maturity, in order 
to make them qualified ſubjects of the kingdom of 
Chiift. In ſupport of this doctrine they alledged, 
the ſilence of the Scriptures with reſp-Ct to I:fant- 
baptiſm, ard the incapacity cf infarits for making 
the neceſſary ſtipulations required on that ſolemn 
occaſion. And upon theſe queſtions the controver- 
ſy is kept on foot to this very time. | 

Had this denomination of difſerters c ducted 
themſelves as peaceable ſubj &s of the ſtate, and 
conformed themſelves to the laws of that particu- 
lar government under which they lived, and were 
protected in the enjoyment of their civil privile- 
ges, they would have b en, upon the principles 
of the Reformation, as much igtitled to toleration 
ia profeſſing their peculiar doctriae, and practiſing 
the ordinances thy grounded upon it, as any other 
Proteſtants whatſoever. 1 
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It is of very little conſequence to the civil magi- 
giſtrate whether a good ſubject has been baptized 
once or twice, or whether in his infancy, or when 
he came of age. This is a point which effects none 
but the man himſelf in his religious capacity. And 
even whole ſocieties might, upon this queſtion, ſe- 
parate in public worſhip from other religious ſocie- 
ties in the ſame civil community, without being 
wanting in any one duty incumbent on good ci- 
tizens. 

But when they, who firſt diſtinguiſned them- 
ſelves by this religious opinion, proceeded to graft 
upon it doctrines which were immediately deſtruc- 
tive of all civil authority, and began not only to 
oppoſe the magiſtrate, but to poſſeſs themſelves of 
his power by violence, and to appropriate all earth- 
ly dominion to themſelves, as the elect of God, 
and to pretend to derive their poſſeſſion of it from 
him by immediate revelation; and under this pre- 
tence, to commit murders and other outrages upon 
their fellow ſubjects; — when, I fay, the matter 
came to theſe extremities, the principles of tole- 
ration were out of the queſtion. No man's con- 
ſcience, directed by the word of God, could lead 
him to theſe brutal and immoral acts; and the ru- 
lers of thoſe particular ſtates to whom theſe deſpe- 
rate enthuſiaſts gave this offence, were weli juſti- 
fied in their inflicting ſevere puniſhment upon ſuch 
of their ring-leagers, as were the authors and inſti- 
gators of theſe unjuſtifiable acts of rebellion and 
public miſchief *. 
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« Vide Sleidan. Comment. lib. X. ſub initio et alibi. Bayle' 
Dictionary, Art. ANABAPT1STs, and many others. lt is not 
indeed to be denied that ſome Religioniſts of this denomination 


were 
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Let us now return to the Roman Catholics who 
live under our Proteſtant government and conſider 
how 
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were inhibited and ſeverely treated by the civil powers, in 
ſome other places, particularly in Switzerland, when their te- 
nets were at leaſt of a more peaceable fort. The excuſe for 
this was, that their doQtrines were till ſuch as in fact affected 
the ſecurity of the ſtate. See Bayle, u. ſ. Remark [L]. where 
it appears that this apology was more plauũble in ſome ſtates than 
it was in others ; and they who treated them as a people not to 
be tolerated, muſt be condemned or juſtified by the nature and 
circumſtances ot thoſe particular cates, which came under their 
cognizance. See a fine paſſage of Eraſmus concerning the ab- 
ſurdity and iniquity of Proteſtants puniſhing certain Anabaptiſts, 
in his Life by Dr. Jortin. vol. II. p. 276. and the juſt remark 
of the excellent Biographer upon it. Be this as it may, it is 
certain that they who now are, and for above a century back. 
wards have been, diltinguiſhed by the name of Anabaptiſis, have 
iatitled themſelves to equal ic/eration, not only by diſavowing the 
ſeditious doctrines of thoſe men who, under that denomination, 
fell into thoſe abominable extravagancies at Munfer, and elſe- 
where, but by profeſſing others, friendly, in the higheſt degree, 
to the peace and welfare of civil ſociety. I mention this the ra- 
ther, as one of our Popiſh Champions in the Public Ledger will 
needs have the caſe of the Papr/ts, to be the ſame witn that of 
the Bapti/t;, alledging, that the latter had no more condemned 
the rebellious principles of their foretathers than the former. 
Now, not to mention the variety of ſects into which the Anaba 

tiſts have been divided, and in what reſpects they have differed 
each from the others; it is well known, that the moſt conſidera- 
ble bad of them in the Low Countries coaleſced under the name 
ot Mennenites, who formally diſowned the errors of particular 
ſeQaries of that denomination in their public Confeſſions. Even 
George Caſſander, a Popiſh writer, bore an honourable teſtimony in 
favour of the Mennonites, namely, that they had always moſt 
„ vehemently renounced the madneſs of the Munffer and Bat- 
« tenburgh enthuſiaſts, who meditated a reſtoration of Chrift's 
kingdom, which, as they ſaid, conſiſted in the deſtruQion of 
« the wicked by external force.” Bayle, u. i. Rem. [G] But to 
give the objector the faireſt opportunity ot judging how the 
caſe ſtands between the Mennonites or Baptiſis and his clients, I 
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how far their conduct and principles intitle them to 
the toleration for whuch they plead. 1 
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ſhall take the liberty to tranſcribe a curious paſſage from the 
article above cited in Mr. Bavle's Dictionary, to which every 
reader, who may be edified ot entertained by ſo fine an anec- 
dote, may not have acceſs, ** Mr. De Turenne (who, by the 
way, had tuined from the Proteſtant to the Popiſh communion) 
„being one day in a coach with Mr. Jan Beuning, expreſſed 
« his diſlike to him at the toleration which the States General 
« granted to all forts of religions. What Mr. Jan Beuning 
« anſwered on behalf of the Mennonites was as follows: Why 
are you averſe to the toleration of this ſeQ ? They are very 
« honeſt people, and the moſt eaſy in the world ; they never 
* aſpire to employments ; they thwart no man's ambition; they 
traverſe no man's views by competition or intrigues. It were 
to be wiſhed, that in every country half the people would 
make a conſcience of aiming at dignities ; the other half 
would arrive at them with Jeſs diſhculty, and without em- 
ploying ſo many mean arts and unlawful methods. We 
have no reaſon to apprehend the rebcliion of a ſea, one 
of whoſe articies uf faith is, that it is unlawful to bear arms. 
How great a ſecurity is it to a ſovereign to know that his 
ſubjects are reſtrained by ſuch a bridle, whatever impoſts or 
tallage is laid upon them? The Mennonites contribute their 
ſhare to the charges of the government. This is ſufficient. 
Wich this we levy troops, which ate more uſeſul to us than 
* theſe people would be, were they to enliſt themſelves. They 
« ediſy us by the ſimplicity of their manners; they apply 
* themſelves to arts and buſineſs. without ſquandering away 
* their own patrimony, or the wealth they acquire, in luxury 
% and vice. Other communions behave differently. Voluptu- 
ouſneſs and the expences of vanity, are, in them, a con- 
ſtant ſource of ſcandal, and a weakening ot the ftate. But 
« they refuſe to ſrvear. A mighty matter indeed! The autho- 
1 rity of the tribunals receive no prejudice thereby. Theſe 
people think themſelves as much obiiged by an affirmation 
of the truth, as they could be by an oath. All the uſe of 
adminiſtring an oath conſiſis in this, that the perſon who 
violates it is in fear of being more ſeverely puniſhed by God, 
and expoles himſelf to infamy, and even corporal puniſhment 
* from men. The Mennenite: fear the ſame conſequences if 
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If the only objections we have to Papiſts were 
that they hold Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Saint- 


worſhip, 
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they violate their affirmation ; they are therefore bound by 
the ſame obligation with other men.” Will any man pretend 
to give the like 2miable charaQer of Papiſts in any Proteſtant 
country wherever they reſide? I know it hath been ſaid, that 
the Papiſts in Holland have always demeaned themſelves as 
peaceable and even dutiful ſubjects to the government of the 
States General, and with the ſame affections to the common 
cauſe of the country, as other difſenters from the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion ; and this has been made an argument for granting 
them as full and free a toletation in Great Britain as they en- 
joy in the United Provinces. This, however, hath not always 
the caſe, as appears by the following particulars. In the 
vear 1646, Cardinal Mazarin formed a projet of giving up 
Catalonia (then in the hands of the French) to the Spaniards, 
in exchange for the Low Cauntries, and the county of Bur- 
gundy. But as this exchange would have thrown advan 
into the hands of France, which could not fail to give umbrage 
to thoſe who were the neareſt peighbours to theſe countries, 
particularly England and the United Provinces, it was quite ne- 
ceſſary for the Cardinal to obviate fuch objections as might 
ariſe from the conſideration of the weight this exchange would 
Have thrown into the ſcale of France. The advantage of this 
exchange to the United Provinces, he pretended, would be, 
that, „they would no longer have occaſion to be at the ex- 
ceſſive expence of keeping up a barrier on the frontier of the 
«*« Spaniſh Netherlands, as France would form no pretenſions to 
« their country, as the Spaniards, from whom they had for- 
« merly revolted, would always do; on another hand he 
pleads, that the United Provinces might then place more 
confidence in the Catholics among them, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both parties, the Catholics in thoſe Provinces 
*. being perſecuted, not ſo much through the hatred born to their re- 
© ligion, as from being Partiſans and Adberents to the Spaniards.” 
Le Clerc, Bibl. Choifie, tom. XX. p. 34, 35. So then we ſee 
the States General have not always thought it good policy to 
tolerate the Papiſts in the ſame degree as they did other ſects. 
In the mean time it is a noble teſtimony born by a Popiſh Car- 
dinal to, the religious moderation of the Proteftant ſtates, 
namely, that they did not ſubje&t the Catholics to penalties on 


account 
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worſhip, the proper Sacrifice of Chriſt in the Maſs, 
or ſome other doctrines merely religious, wherein 
the Papiſts differ from Proteſtants, the former 
would be intitled to toleration, on the ſame ſooting 
with other diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed church! 
Theſe doctrines, abſtracted from the authority 
on which the Roman Catholics ſupport and inforce 
them, migiat be profeſſed and practiſed, by per- 
ſons who might ſtill be good ſubjects to the ſtate. 
They might pretend ſcriptural authority for theſc 
doctrines, ſtrange ard abiurd as they are, and ad- 
here to them oa that pretence only. As matters 
of private opinion, or, if you will, of conſcience, 
they would be no more obnoxious to the magiſtrate 
than other harmleſs peculiarities which diſtinguiſh 
one ſect from another. 

But when we find that the Papiſts ground theſe 
doctrines on the infalibility of the Pope or the 
church of Rome, and pronounce all to be Heretics 
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account of their religion, but eur ere tenus (et cela avec raiſon) 
affettionnes et adberens au parti d Hſpague. That is, in plain 
terms, ſor being Rebels to the flate. ** But,” faith Le Gre, 
did not this able politician tee, that theſe Catholics, in caſe of 
* the exchange, would have become ſuſpected of favouring 
« France, and that the States would have looked upon them 
„% with ſo much the more averfion, as the fear of France would 
« have been greater than the States had then of Spain?” The 
pretenſions of Spain and the Houſe of Auſiria to the United 
Provinces hath long ſince ceaſed. Since when, the only Ca- 
tholic power they have had to fear, is France. How the Dutch 
Papiſts have behaved ſince this alteration took place, I pretend 
not to know. But, if what Sir William Temple ſaid of them, 
when he wrote his Obſervations on the United Provinces, namely, 
that „they have neither given any diſturbance to the govern. 
ment, nor expreſſed any inclinations to a change, or to any 
foreign power.” continue ſtil] to be true of them, they have 
certainly, a title to toleration, which the Papiſts of Great Britain 
as certainly have not. 
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who diſſent from that church,—that they conſider 
ſuch Heretics as de jure excluded from all civil and 
ſocial as well as religious privileges, —that Catho- 
lics are not obliged to keep faith with them, more 
particularly where their covenants with Heretics 
interfere with the intereſts of their church, — that 

E any 


d See Pope Clement xls Letter to the King of Spain, in the 
Appendix, No II, which is deciſive as to this point, and ſhews 
the conſummate aſſutance of thoſe late Popiſh Advocates who 
have denied this to be a tenet of the Roman church. For the 
preſent, I ſhail only conſider it as a proof of Popiſh Intolerance, 
which, taken along with their annual Anathemas denounced upon 
Heretics ; their Indexes of prohibited books (one of which was 
publiſhed by Benedict XIV, no longer ago than the year 1758), 
and what has been attempted in France againſt Mr. Marmontel 
by the doctors of the Sorbonne, amounts to a demonſtration, that 
Intolerance is the avowed principle of the Roman church in all 
countries, and under all governments. It hath been 1aid, and 
ſrems at preſent to be taken for granted, that Proteſtant flates 
cannot, conſiſtently with Pioteſtant principles, exclude Vapiſts 
from the benefit of Toleration, at leaſt on the ſcore of their reli- 
gious pms woe and profeſſion. Perhaps we ſhall not be allowed 
to call Intolerance a religious doQtrine, as there is in it ſo deep a 
tinQure of politics, and likewiſe as ir muſt owe ſo much of its 
tupport to the ſecular arm; the doctrines. however, upon which 
it is founded being manifeſtly ſuch. 1 ſhall beg leave to take that 
point for granted, and proceed 10 conſider, how far upon Pro- 
teſtant principles, the Papiſts (adhering till to theſe doctrines) 
have a right to be tolcrated in Proteſtant communities. The 
Proteant principle of free, equal, and mutual Toleration may 
be conſidered under the notion of a covenant, wherein the tole- 
rating churches, as contracting parti :s. agree to acknowledge 
each other's freedom and independency, and mutualiy to ſup- 
port each other under the common protection of, and in ſub- 
ordination to the civil magiſtrate, in the full and abſolute en- 
joyment of their religious liberty. But a Popiſh into/crant 
church cas plead no right to be included in ſuch a covenaat, 
upon any principles of equity whatſoever. And if the ſcrip- 
tures preſcribe to Proteſtants the Toleration ot an intolerant 
church, it muft be in ſome paſſages which equally _— 
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any cruelties or executions inflicted upon Heretics 
convict, are iuflicicntly authorized by a commiſſion 
from 
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againſt Chriſlians defending themſelves againſt their moſt in- 
veterate and determined enemies. For the deſtruction of Pro- 
teſtants is confeſſedly the aim and end of Popith Intolerance. 
"i his being premiſed, let us now confider upon what grounds 
the plea for the Toleration of Popery in this country proceeds. 
We do not conſider,” favs an ingenious and able writer, 
that in ſuppreſſing a place of public worſhip, we are doing 
«« what we certainly know to be unlawful, for the ſake ot 
preventing what we only ſuſpect to be dangerous“ A little 
before, this Apologiſt had called Popery a diabolical ſuperſtition. 
A diabolical ſuperflition may preſcribe and practiſe the worſbip of 
the Devil. Now I cannot but apprehend that many an honeſt 
Chriftian Niagiſtrate may not certainly know, that it is not 
lawful for him to ſuppreſs a place where THE DEVIL 1s 
PUBLICLY WORSHIPED It may be ſaid, that this is a caſe 
not to be ſuppoſed with reſpect to the- Papiſts. Cod forbid 
it ſhould, but it is nevertheleſs a caſe which comes within our 
Advocate's plea. For he favs, ** The ſuppreſſing a place of 
public worſhip by authority, is committing an act of vio- 
« lence, and breaking in upon the natural and unalienable right 
« which every man poſſeſſes, of worſhiping waar and now 
be pleaſes.” And conſequently of worſhipping the Dewil, 
if ſo he pleaſes, and, if ſo he fleaſes. with human ſacrifices. 
The reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that this natural unalien- 
able right is. according to our Advocate, wnlimited : He 
hath put no reſtriction upon it; nor indeed could he, without 
bringing the Papiſt, in his preſent ſituation in this country, 
within it. He is well aware of this, and therefore thinks fit 
to repreſent, © That ſuppreſſing Popiſu worſhip is in order to 
prevent their aſſembling together for the purpoſe of propa- 
«« gating their pernicious political principles.” What ! in their 
places of public worſhip ? Hardly. They are wiler, 
and have other places for thoſe /audable purpoſes And, I pre- 
ſume, the Magiſtrate too is wiſer than to give ſo ſilly a reaſon for 
his interfering. The Magiſtrate finds himſelf directed by law 
to ſuppreſs places of Popith public worſhip ; and if you want 
any farther account of his proceedings, you muſt go to the reaſon 
of the Law which prohibits the public worſhip of Papiſts in 
Great Britain. And here you will find that the Legiſlators 
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from the Pope or the church of Rome, — and that 


every Papiſt is bound on the peril of damnation, to 
E 2 a ſtrict 
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were ſo much of Philoſophers, at leaſt, as to diſcern that no man 
could have either a natural or an walienable right to worſhip 
what and how and where he pleaſed, whoſe principle is to ex- 
terminate every ſect but his own ; becauſe that man's religion 
would prevent his entciing into any binding pats, whether civil 
or religious, with thoſe who did not worſhip what and het this 
intolerant worſhipper pleaſed. Our Advocate then ſhould have 
ſet out with proving that Intolerance is not a principle of the 
Roman Catholic religion; and this indeed he ſeems to inſinuate 
by calling for overt - acts in each individual for a proof of it. One 
would think it ſufficient to prove this, to appeal to the ſolemn 
deciſions of that ſociety to which ſuch individuals belong, to cite 
their avowed doctrines. and to ſhew that whenever they had the 
power in their hands, they have uniformly practiſed Ong 
to theſe doctrines. Indeed we need go no fatther for our proo 
of this than our Advocate himſelf, who inform us that The 
principles of pure Popery are calculated by Satan their author 
© to make this world an Hell, and mankind Dzmons before 
their time.” One would imagine that every act of joint-wor- 
ſaip with ſuch a ſociety, but particularly every act of religious 
ſubmiſſion to the teachers of ſuch a ſociety, would be an overt. 
act ſufficient to determine the principles and intentions of every 
perſon who adheres to this ſociety. To cbviate this, the Gen- 
tleman will have it, that the Popiſh laity mav be peaceably diſ- 
poſed, though their prieſts are not; and aſks, © What availy 
the zeal of the prieſts, without the people to follow them?” 
It were to be wiſhed that our Proteſtant advocates for the tolera- 
tion of Popery would ſuffer the Papiſts to plead their own cauſe, 
at leaſt till they are a little better acquainted with the Popiſh 
arguments for it. For what ſay the Papiſts to this ſuppoſition ? 
Why, they make the implicit ſubjection <f the laity to their 
prieſts an argument that the ſame laity would be implicitly ſub- 
zeQ to any form of civil government. Which of theſe fuppo- 
ſitions ſhall we abide by? To ſuppoſe the layman would not 
follow the prieſt, is deſtroying Mr. Brock's argument for tolerat- 
ing the Papiſts; an argument which has the ſanction of the 
popiſh author of the Conſiderations on the Penal Laws, &c. Lo 
admit that the layman would implicitly follow his prieſt, is to 
make the queſtion of our Proteſtant Advocate beſide the purpole, 
as 
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a ſtrict obedience, and an implicit ſubmiſſion, ts 
the dictates of the Pope and his church: — When 
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as being founded on a falſe ſuppoſition. Of the ſame fort is 
the intimation, that the — — are as little influenced by their 
principles as the reſt of mankind ; whereas the whele force of 
the plea for their Toleration, made uſe of by the Popiſh writers 
above-mentioned, depends upon the ſuppoſition that they are 
more ſo. © Chriſtianity, ſays this Gentleman, does not any 
„here, as I remember, authoriſe double taxes on account of 
« wrong opinions, religious of political, nor ever draws its ar- 
44 guments from the fear of the Conftable.” Why no, neither 
does Chriſtianity authoriſe the Window-Tax, or the duty upon 
Foreign Imports. But neither does it diſallow them, as legal 
meaſures of — civil government. And if ſingle taxes 
are lawful in ſome cales for the ordinary ſupport of civil 

verntnent, without an hibition from Chriſtianity, double 


taxes 233 in other caſes, _ and 
peace of vil government require them. is then 
carries us back to the reaſon of i g theſe double taxes; and 


then the only proper queſtions wil} be, whether ſuch taxes are 
im on religious or political conſiderations ? Whether the 
perſons on whom they are impoſed are friends or enemies to the 
civil government which impoſes them? Whether, upon proper 
evidence that they are enemies. Chriſtianity forbids the civil 
government to reſtrain their influence by ſuch means as double 
taxes? Queſtions which our Advocate chuſes to keep ont of 
* and artfully enough throws in the term political opinions, as 
I y unreſtrained by Chriſtianity as opinions merely religious; 
and as if the object of double taxes were merely political ſpecula- 
tions, as harmleſs and inoffenfive to the Proteſtant government of 
Great Britain u opinions merely religious! The mention of the 
Conſtable goes upon another ĩnadmiſſable ſuppoſition, namely, 
that he is uſed as an inftrument to convert the Papiſts from their 
religious errors; & r.(repreſentation which may afford the Gen- 
tleman occafion to be facetions, but will ſarely do no credit to 
His candor as a reaſoner. He ſeems to think, that it makes a 
great deal for his cauſe, that Chriſt never applied to a Juftice 
„of the Peace for a warrant to ſhut up an Heathen chapel, or 
« to apprehend and impriſon a Prieft. Yet Chriſt and his 
« Apoftles,” ſays he, not only ſiſpected, but knew that their 
* enemies ſought their blood and would have it; and . 
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theſe doctrines, I ſay, are added to their other te- 
nets, it is evident that no Proteſtant prince or ſtate 
can be ſafe from the deſtructive practices of Pa- 
piſts a moment longer than they are the weaker 
arty ; not to mention numberleſs miſchiefs in a 
roteſtant community, which muſt ariſe from an 
intercourſe with people thus principled, everi while 

they are the weaker party . 
E 3 On 
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„ knew the individuals, whoſe practice, not their ſpeculative 
« principles merely, were dangerous and deſtructive. Very 
well! what is now the concluſion? Why, this or nothing ; 
That this precedent contains a prohibition to the Chriſtian 
«« Magiſtrate to take any meaſures to reſtrain the power of an 
enemy, whoſe practices he certainly knows would, without 
«« ſuch reſtraint, — the cis i! as well as the religious conſti- 
„ tution of the country over which he prefides.” Is this the 
doctrine of Chriſtianity ? If it is, I am ſure that one of our 
Advocate's poſitions is antichriſtian, namely, that, England 
* ought to make no peace with France.” For the Goſpel pre- 
cedent he brings will teach the one caſe equally with the other, 
and equally oblige the Briti/þ government not only to be at 
perpetual peace with France, but to purchaſe that peace upon 
whatever conditions France ſhall pleaſe to preſcribe. There are 
other objections to this gentleman's theory, which I forbear to 
mention. I doubt nat but he means well; and miſtakes which 
proceed from an exceſs of moderation and charity (which, I 
dare veuch, is the caſe of theſe of our Advocate) are, of all 
others, the moſt excuſable, to tay nothing of the very many 
valuable things to be met with in this ingenious writer's Jucu- 
brations on other ſubjects. See Crito, vol. II. 

c The effects of Popiſn Bigotry among our common people is 
an evil of very pernicious tendency, and by no means ſufficiently 
attended to, becauſe perhaps not generally underſtood. Some 
of the Roman Catholics affect, in promiſcuous company, to 
laugh at the influence the Proteſtants ſuppoſe their Prieſts have 
upon them, and to treat this as a mere chimera. There are 
doubtleſs profligates and libertines, who pay no regard to reli- 
gion, among the Papiſts as well as among the Proteſtants. I 
{peak not of theſe, but of others, who will join with the gayeſt 
company in all the faſhionable diſſipations of the times, even 2 
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On theſe weighty and urgent conſiderations were 
the penal laws againſt the Papiſts firſt enacted, and 


afterwards 
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the very borders of libertiniſm, ſor which the Proteſtant reli- 
gion affords no atonement but a ſcrious and effectual repentance 
and total converſion ; and yet, in the midſt of all this, ate as 
diligent and punQual in their attendance upon the minuteſt for- 
malities, ſuch as going to Conſeſſicn, keeping Fafts and Feftivals, 
repeating their Devotions, & c. as the moſt ſuperſtitious Papitt 
in the kingdom; and, what is moie, a3 zealous and aſſiduous 
in making converts (whcre that can be managed without ob- 
ſervation) as the Prieſts themſcives. Ihe Roman Catholics are 
taught, and are ready to teach others, that whatever liberties 
they take of this kind are atoned for by having recourſe to the 
peace of the Church, and that all offences are blotted out by ab- 
ſolution, which they know well enough cannot be had without 
Paying due deference to the pretended diſpenſers of it. Bigotry 
among Papiſts of the lower ranks is more open, and without 
diſguiſe. Their zeal, unqualifed with the artifices of polite 
education, will not permit them to conceal the implicit faith they 
have in their Prieſts, or to baulk themſelves in delivering the 
Plain doctrines they learn from them (even the moſt abſurd in 
religion, and ſometimes the moſt trea!onable in politics), when 
in diſputation with Froteſtents. What effect the open avowal of 
ſuch principics muſt have upon the lower claſſes of Proteſtants, 
many vi whom have neither been properly tnitructed, nor are ot 
ſufficient capacity to cope with the tublety and aſſurance of a 
Popiſh Prieſt, may eaſily be conjeduted. They who become 
proſelytes to Popery learn diſaffection to Proteſtant Government 
and the Proteſtant Religion by the ſame ſett of maxims ; and 
even, it is to be feared, to under value the moſt ſolemn bonds of 
civil ſociety. when the intereſts of the church come in compe- 
tition with them. Many are the inſtances of this kind that 
might be brought, of the pernicious influence of Popith Bigotry 
upon our common peopie at this very period. It hath been often 
obſerved bow remarkably uſeful the zeal and ſpirit of their fe- 
male devotees have been to the Popiſh Friefts in their grand bu- 
ſineſs of proſelyting. At the beginning of the Retormation, 
the deſertion of to many monks afforded matter of much plea- 
ſantry to the Popiſn writers, upon the ſuppoſition that the chief 
motive of their converſion was the liberty of entering into the 
married ſtate; and I remember that among other invidious 
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afterwards revived and enlarged, not upon mere 
— that people who hold ſuch principles 
E 4 nught 
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reaſons given by the Jeſuits for the converfion of the late Mr. 
Bower, one was, that he was tired of bring alone. It ſeems, 
however, that the Papiſts, now that it will ſerve their oven turn. 
have no objection to this matrimonial expedient of making con- 
verts. An honeſt plain countryman might be too phicgmaric 
to be wrought upon by an iugenious quibble, or too penetrating 
o be enſnared by a piece of jetuitical reaſoning, who perhaps 
could not reſiſt the temptation ot a wite with a decent tortune, 
provided by his converters. Marriage has lateiy been the 
never-failing bair to many Proteſtants, both men and women, 
to give up the religion of their Bibles, for the idolatious worſhip 
of the Man of Sin. In moſt cafes the converſion has been made 
a previous condition. But where the Proteſtant man or woman 
have been backward, the good work hath been lett to be 
feed by the Catholic huſband or wite, who have ſeldom failed 
to accompliſh it by methods ſuggeſted to them by the director: 
of their conſcĩiences. Sometimes indeed all expedients have 
ſailed, and the Proteſtant mate hath held fait his or her integ- ity 
in ſpite of all the cajoliags or the menaces employed to teuuce 
them. This firm:eſs, however, hath brought upon tuch, pa 
ticularly the poor women, a var ery of ili wage, which, in one 
late inſtance I am about to tran{ciihy fic m The Genen 29. 
— for Apr: 175, ended ſatally. On Seterday the 5th 
* of April 1566, Milian Whiitle, condemned at Cn Aer 
aſſizes for the murder of his wite and two children . ho Ke 
ecuted on Lancafier-Meom, and his body hun. in chains tg 
was a Rowan CaTHoiic, and conteſſed the tat He das 
aſked the motive for committing tv horrid a crime? Ne laid, 
his Prieſt told him, he thouid be damned for warrying an 
Heretic.—Why murder two innocent cliloren ? His antwer 
was, the mother had carried them to church, ſo they wouid 
have been damned, if he had noi killed them; but now, be 
ſaid, they were in Furgatory, and would go to hover, wo due 
time. On this fellow's being hung up, the Rev. Mr. Cger, 
the clergyman who attended him” | this is a nadake, ine 
Rev. Mr. Oliver of Preſlon was the Megiſtrate who CC Mites 
him to priſon ; the clergyman who attended him was = -» 
Mr. Leigh, curate of Lancafler, whole guod office. 
Whittle rejected, calling out for a Prieit of his o-. 
66 ceized the following letter: Sir, I make don 
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might probably be ſeditious or rebellious in future 
times, when favourable occaſions offered; but up- 
on 


* 


« you, that your houſe, and every clergyman's that is in the 

« town” ſof Pre/ion, near which the ſhocking fact was com- 

mitted and the criminal gibbetec ] © or any black fon of a 

„bh like you, for you are nothing but Heretics and damned 

« fouls. If Wilbam Whittle, that worthy man, hangs up ten 

4% days, you may fully expect to be blown to damnation. I 

have nothing more material, but J defire you will make in- 

*« teteſt for him to be cut down, or elſe you may fully expect 

« jt at ten days end. My name is S. M. and W. G.“ See the 

St. James Chronicle, April 15, 1766. Whittle, before this 
Jetter was made public, was ſpoken of as a ſtupd, bigoted, 
ignorant fellow, from whoſe behaviour no con'cevences-couid 
be drawn to the ditad\antage of Popery. For his bigotty. how- 
ever, he himſelf accounted very ſatisfactorily, and fium that 
account it appears, u hat laudable uſe the clergy of the church 
of Rome (who would not be thought either | upid or ignorant) 
occaſionally make of the ſtvpicity and ignorance of thoſe who 
come undei their direQion. On the * hand, tome of his 
own fraternity eſteemed him a worthy man, whoſe tufferings 
were meritoric us. and who was neither ſo ſtupid nor ſo igno- 
rant as not to know, that he de ſtruction of three Hereiics, at 
the price of one Catholic Martyr, was no bad bargain. I am 
far from hel ei ing that ¶ Hitile's Prieft ſpoke the ſenſe of every 
Roman Catholic Frieſt in the kingdom; though, from inſtances 
of cruelty in a lower degree inflicted vpon Proteftant wives by 
Popiſh huſbands, which have occurreo, and ſome within my 
own knowledge, one would be apt to ſuſpect that ſuch methods 
of conve: ſion are but two generally encouraged by them: par- 
ticularly it what a Popiſh Advocate in the Gazetteer ſaid of 
them, ſome time in O&ober laſt, i true, v. that a Romiſh 
« Prieft in a Proteſtant country, may proſecute his intereſted and 
« ambitious' views, at the expence of his religion, when he 
« thinks fit.” I am likewiſe perſuaded that 08 are many 
Lay-Papiſts in the kingdom who abhor this fact of Whittle as 
much as any Proteſtant can do. But if their religion does not 
give countenance to ſuch doctrines as this alledged by this mi- 
ſerable man, why do they not by ſome public AQ diſavow their 
approbation of them ? why do they leave ſuſpicions upon them- 
ſelves and their religion by their ſilence, when ſuch — 
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on the evidence of facts, and the repeated expe- 
rience of their perpetual plots and machinations 4 
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call upon them ſo preſſingly to explain themſelves, and particu- 
larly when they are complaining of the ſeverity of the Penal 
Laws, for which ſurely there is no room, if ſuch ate the prin- 
cipies of Papiſts in general ? Here the aforeſaid Advocate ſteps 
in, and tells u, that the Papiſts have no preſſes at command, 
* and are ob.iged to ſend abroad even for their books of devo- 
* tion.” The contrary of which is notoriouſly known, even 
from ſo many of their libels, ſome of them mentioned above, 
namely, The Life of Cardinal Pole, Conſiderations on the Penal 
Laws, The True born Engliſbman, &c, &c. About a century 
and a half ago, Proeſtants made a conſcience of intermarrying 
with Papiſts, and very few were, in thoſe days, ſo unequally 
yoked. But K I having ſet the example, thele 
ſcruples have van away, and, as my author hath it, © ſince 
that example, the devout and bely women of the Popiſh com- 
« munion have been its moſt uſeful advocates and ſupports. 
% hey have been and are eminently ſo in our days.” He pro- 
ceeds fo ſhew by what means; and concludes with an account of 
one faculty or privilege. among ſeveral others, granted by his 
ſuperiors to one John Laker, an Engliſh prieft, about the year 
1680, which, the ſaid author obſerves, * muſt have been of 
great and comfortable importance in _—_ the adherence of 
„the Ladies, &c.” See a pamphlet, publiſhed in 1748, inti- 
tuled; An Enquiry into the Behaviour & þ our great Churchmen fince 
rhe Reformation in the enacting and executing of Penal Laws 
again ' Papiſis and Proteſtant Diſſenters, pages 36, 37, 38. It 
hath been often wiſhed that the Legiſlature would take this affair 
of Proteſtants intermarrying with Papiſts into ſerious conſidera- 
tion. That the Papiſts gain great advantages over the Proteſtants 
by theſe intermarriages, in point of converſions, is notorious. 
By what means, is ſet forth in the pamphlet above referred to ; 
the chief of which perhaps is a ſort of influence thrown into 
the hands of Popiſh - Prieſts too indelicate to be mentioned here, 
and too indecent to be employed by a Proteſtant Miniſter, who 
is to conduct himſelf according to the Purity as well as the Truth 
of the Chrſtian Religion. If the Proteſtant ſettlement of the 
Crown is of any conſequence to the happineſs of Great Britain, 
the methods taken by its internal enemies to undermine it, even 
in the minuteſt inſtances, ought not to be matters of indifference 
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gainſt the government, from the firſt moment 
that the Britiſh throne was filled by a Proteſtant 
Prince. 

Pope Pius Vth began with Queen Elizabeth in 
1569, whom he excommunicated, and, as far as 
in him lay, deprived of the allegiance of her ſub- 
jects, by abſolving them from the obligation of 
their oaths, and anathematiſing ſuch as continued 
in their obedience to her governmeit. By which 
ſhe was left to the mercy of the firſt ruffian who 
could find the means to execute the vengeance of 
his Holineſs in a more effectual manncr than would 
be done by merely fixing the reſcript to the gate 
of the Vatican. The Bull is preſerved by Biſhop 
Burnet, and, by the tenor of it, it appears, that 
as Queen Elizabeth's Proteſtant ſucceſſors have of- 
fended the Holy See in the ſame articles, they 
muſt of courſe be liable to the ſame ſentence 0. 

How 


to the Guardians of the public welfare. The article now under 
conſideration would not miſbecome the particular a::ention of out 
worthy paſtors upon the epiicopal bench. hey ma ealilv be 
u poſſeſſion of very intereſting matters of tact relating to theſe 
intermarriages; and if there is nothing in the legal courſe of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline that may prevent the pernicious conſe- 
quences of ſuch alliances to the ſtate, they may have audience, 
where their wiſdom and dignity will effedtually give weight to 
their remonſtrances, and ſufficiently recommend ſuch remedies 
for this growing evil, as might put a ſeaſonable flop to it. The 
lame may be {aid of the pernicious influence of Popith BLigotry 
upon the Proteſtant vulgur, in other inſtances of civil intercourſe. 
4 See Hiſt. Reform. vol. II. Collection of Records. part II. 
book iii. No 13. the laſt in the volume. Sixtus the Vth pub- 
liſhed another Bull in 1587, by which he gave away Queen 
Elizabeth's kingdoms to the firſt that ſhould ſeize them. ** *t'his, 
** fays Rapin, was the King of Spain, who was ready to make 
an advantage of the Pope's kind offer.” This kind offer was 
indeed implied in Pirs's Bull, though not ſo expreſsly mentioned. 
| | But 
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How far the principles on which this Bull was 
founded operated upon the Papiſts of thoſe days, 
the religious deſignation of the Spaniſh Armada, 
and the frequent Plots and Conſpiracies of the 
good Catholics of that reign, are indiſputable evi - 
dence. 

The next four princes were of the Stewar;-fami- 
ly, but ſprung, by the mother's ſide, from the 
ſtock of the leaguing Dukes of Guiſe, the bittereſt 
and moſt unrelenting perſecutors ot the Proteſtants 
that hiſtory has recorded. The two firſt of them 
1ndecd were educated in the Proteſtant religion, but 
not without an Early bias in favour of Popery, which 
grew upon them, in proportion as they came to 
obſerve that the principles of that religion were moſt 
favourable to the exerciſe of arbitrary power, and 
were accordingly, on many occaſions, avowed by 
them, and were indeed the rather applicable to 
thoſe occaſions, as they eſteemed large bodies of 
their Proteſtant ſubjects to be little leſs Heretics for 
diſſenting from their church than the Papiſts eſteem- 
ed all other Proteſtants to be for ſeparating from 
the church of Rome. Other occaſions and exigen- 
ces, however, ariſing, and the temper of their par- 
liaments and people being totally averſe to the Pa- 
piſts, as the determined enemies of the civil conſti- 
tution, and infamous corrupters of religion, the 
firſt of theſe Princes was given to underſtand, that 
he could not tolerate Popery without a Parlia- 
« ment, unleſs he would let his ſubjects ſee, that 
he took unto himſelf the liberty to throw down 


But the kingdom being taken from Elizabeth, muſt be given to 


ſomebody, and Mary Queen of Scot; was juſt as ready to accept 
of it as Philip was afterwards. 


te the 
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<« the laws of the land at his pleaſure? Charles, 
his ſucceſſor, ven ured to let his ſubjects ſ-e this at 
all hazards, but with very ill ſucceſs. In the mean 
time, the Papiſts, according to cuſtom, conſidered 
the favourable diſpoſition of thee Princes with 
very little gratitude. It was ſufficient that their 
ſchemcs were diſappointed ; and ſuppoſing that a 
change of government would re- eſtabliſh their reli- 
gion, they purſued that grand point through Þ-:th 
theſe reigns by the moſt wicked plots and practi ges, 
without the leaſt regard either to the reputation 
or ſaſety of theſc deluded Priaces, who ventured fa 
much in ſhewing their friendly diſpoſition towards 
them. 

The 


e See Archbiſhop Abbot's Letter to James I, in Ruſhworth, 
vol. I. p. 85. 

f James Fins to England from profeſfing a Religion and 
governing a People the moſt contrary and averle to P. pery. 
With theſe he was obliged to chime in, while he was amon 
them, even fo far as to expreſs his contempt for the church o 
England for reiaining ſome ceremonies which paſſed in Scotland 
for remnants of Popiſh ſuperiticion. The Papiſts were not aware 
of his verſatile diſpoſition, and how eaſily he might be wrought 
upon by proper inſtruments to make matters eaſy to them, and 
therefore determined to make ſure work at the beginning of his 
reign, by the Gun-powder Conſpiracy. Theſe were the ſenti- 
ments of ſuch of them at leaſt as puſhed on the Plot in concur- 
Tence with the court of Rome, whatever intimations the more 
moderate Papiſts at home might have of his inclination to ſerve 
their cauſe. See Caſaubor's Epiſtle to Fronto Duceus, No 624. 
edit. 1656. When the proſecutions of Jeſuits and Popiſh Prieſts 
were ſet on foot, though, it was well known, without the King's 
cordial conſent, Sir Dudley Carleton apprized the King, that he 
„ had intelligence in Spain, that the Prieſts were comforting 
<«« themſelves with this, that if he went on againſt them, they 
would ſoon get rid of him.“ Burnet, Hiſt. O. T. vol. I. p. 11. 
The Iriſb Maſſacre, without inquiring how far it was or was not 
encouraged by King Charles I, is ſumcient to prove the wicked 
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The two latter, namely Charles II and James II. 


were Papiſts themſelves, the former ſecretly, the 
latter openly. 


Charles loved his eaſe and pleaſures too well, to 
embroil himſelf with his people fo far as the Popiſh 


* 


practices of Papiſts, and to characteriſe the ſpirit of Popery 
during his reign, even though we ſhould conſign to diſregard 
and oblivion ſome, otherwiſe atrocious, attempts of the Queen 
and her partizans to introduce Popery among our forefathers of 
that day. It has been mentioned, in order to exculpate the 
Diſſenters from the church of England, particularly the Preſby- 
terians, from the guilt of having had any hand in the death of 
Charles I, that this event was chiefly brought about by the 
Papiſts, and particularly that one or more Jeſuits were ſeen 
about the ſcaffold in the garb of ſoldiers, with drawn ſwords, 
and were obſerved to'expreſs their joy as ſoon as the fatal blow 
was given, by waving their hats, &c. I own, I could never ſee 
what end the death of Charles I. could anſwer to the Papiſts, 
unleſs they were in the ſecret of the ſon's religion, and imagined 
that the immediate reſtoration of that Prince muſt be the conſe- 
quence of taking his Father out of the way. And even then 
the ſtate of the nation was ſuch at that time, that the Papiſts 
muſt have wanted common ſenſe if they could not have per- 
ceived that it was impoſſible, even for a profeſſed Papiſt upon 
the throne, to do more for them than King Charles I. had done, 
or was willing to do. That the Preſbyterians were not acceſ- 
ſary to the King's death, that the moſt reſpectable of them op- 
poſed and would have prevented it, is noto::ous from the moſt 
authentic remains of hiſtory. It could therefoie be of no real 
ſervice to them, to throw the odium of it upon the Papiſts. 
They were fairly acquitted of having any hand in that cata- 
ſtro phe, and after that it could not at ail concern their reputation 
who were or who were not the authors or the abettors of it. If 
any one is curious to ſee the particulars of this charge upon the 
Papiſts, he may conſult La Folitique du Clergt de France, A la 
Haye, 1682, p. 105, where there is a citcumſtantial narrative 
of a negotiation with the Pope for the purpoſe of taking off 
King Charles, as the readieſt means of re-eſtabliſhing Popery. 
The misfortune is, that of any connexion the negotiators had 
with the immediate actors in that tragic affair, there is not the 
leaſt evidence. | 
party 
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party would have engaged him ; who were fo dil- 
guſted with his indolence, and fo impatient to ac- 
compliſh their favourite project of rooting out He- 
rely in England, and planting Popery in its room, 
that ſeveral attempts were made to remove this 
Prince out of the way, in which, as it is credibly 
reported, they were at length ſucceſsful s. 

King 


See Dr. Harri, s Hiſtory of Charles II. vol. II. p. 356. 
Remark GG]. —The reality of the Popiſh Plot has been 
much queſtioned, chiefly upon the little credit due to Oates, 
Bedlee, and ſome other witneſſes, upon whole evidence ſeveral 
of the ſuppoſed conſpirators ſuffered death. And the argument 
againſt the reality of the Plot ſtands thus. Oates, and Bed!ce, 
and others were perjured in ſome inſtances, therefore the 
whole of their teſtimony was falſe, therefore there was no Po- 
piſh Plot. But what occaſion have we for Oates and Bedloe 
to prove this conſpiracy ? Let us, if vou pleaſe, lay theſe men 
out of the caſe, and judge of it only by Coleman's Letters to 
Father La Chaiſe and others. Theſe Letters are acknowledged 
to be genuine, nor are denied by Coleman himſelf. There iz 
one to the Pope's Nuncio at Bruſſels, dated Auguſt! . 1674, 

which ſays in expreſs words, that the deſign proſpered ſo well, 
* that he doubted not but in a little time the buſineſs would 
„be managed 0 the utter ruin of the Proteflant-party. Can 
any thing be me than what Coleman ſays in one of his 
Letters to Father La Chaiſe? viz. We have here a mighty work 
upon eur hands, no leſs than the converſion of three kingdoms. 
* and by that, perhaps, the utter ſubduing of a peſtilent Hereſy, 
«« ewhich bas domineered over great part of this northern world a 
«« long time ; there were never ſuch hopes of ſucceſs fince the death 
* of Queen Mary, as now in our days. And towards the end 
of the Letter he vehemently ſolicits Father La Chaiſe to ob- 

tain fuccours of money and arms for the execution of the 
grand deſign.” I cite this from the French pamphlet above- 
mentioned IL Politique du Clerge de France. p. 118.] fora 
particular reaſon to be given by and by: in the mean time, I 
muſt obſerve, that it is a miſtake in the Frenchman (who was 
Mr. Furieu) that Coleman ſolicited for arms; the only aid and 
aſſiſtance he wanted for the preſent, was that of money, which 


* 
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King James Il was more of a bigot, and could 
neither reconcile himſelf nor his prieſts to the ſlow 


precarious 


was to he applied to the neceſſities of the King, that he might 
not need ſupplies from a parliament ſo diſaffected to Popery, 
but proceed immediately to diſſolve it. The reſt is perfectly 
agreeable to the arthentic account in Coleman's trial. Soon 
after the publication of this pamphlet, it fel! into the hands of 
the famous Mr. Arnauld (who then lay concealed in the Low 
Countries), “ and excited his indignation to that degree, that 
he laid aſide his controverſy with Father Malebranche, and 
« determined, as much as in him lay, to vindicate the honour 
„of the church of France, againſt the falſehood and artifices 
of the ſeditious writer of the Politique, and to juſtify, as 
much as poſſible, the innocence of the Catholics of England. 
For this purpoſe he publiſhed, in the year 1681, An Apology 
for the Catbolics, in two parts.” Nouvelles de Republique des 
Leitres, Septembre 1681, p. 110. In that part of his Apo- 
logy which related to the Engliſt Catholics, he had thrown out 
ſome refletions on Sir Robert Southwell's evidence at Coleman's 
trial, which Sir Robert highly relented ; and Arnauld hearing 
that that gentleman had complained of the injuftice done him 
in the Apology ſor the Cathelics, ** immediately offered him 
«*« ſuch ſatisſaction as ſhould be judged convenient; and after 
he [Arnaula] had ſeen the proots of Sir Robert Southavell's 
e innocence, he wrote to him in the moſt humble and ingenuous 
« manner for the reparation of his honour ; and to the end 
„that the affair might become public, he defired one of his 
«« friends to cauſe every thing that had paſſed relating to this 
explanation to be printed. Mr. Arnauld was obliged in this 
«« requeſt, and there was printed a ſecond addition to the firſt 
„part of the Apology for the Catholics, in which addition 
are found the letters which Mr, Arnauld had written upon 
the ſubject, and the anſwers of Sir Robert Southwell, roge- 
„ther with the pieces which juſtified the innocence of the 
& latter.” Nouvelles de Republique des Lettres. May 1686, 
p. 504. The accuſation related to Sir Robert Southwell's evi- 
dence at Coleman's trial, as above-mentioned, which, no doubt, 
had been miſrepreſented ro Mr. Arnauld, and, on that account, 
laid him under the diſagieeable neceſſity of rettacting his cenſure, 
and aſking pardon. As I have not ſcen Arnauld's Apology 
for the Catholics, nor have been able to procure it, I cannot 
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precarious methods of bringing in Popery by poli- 
tical intrigue. His religion, he thought, oblige4 


him, 


ive any account of the particulars of Arnauld's charge, or of 
87 Robert Southewell's defence; and I cannot help obſerving, 
that it is a little ſtrange ſo remarkable a fact ſhould have eſcaped 
the notice of all our hiſtorians who have written accounts of 
the Popiſh Plot. Sir Robert Southawell was clerk of the council. 
and was examined at Coleman's trial concerning the charge 
brought by Oates againſt Coleman before the king and council. 
Sir Robert there give a clear ingenuous account, and confirmed 
that part of Oates's evidence relating to his knowledge of the 
treaſonable nature of Coleman's correſpondence with Father Lz 
Chaiſe, before Coleman's papers were examined. This was 
giving Oates credit in a very material point, and went a great 
way towards verifying that part of his evidence. againft the 
Jefbits, relating to the papers and letters he had ſeen, which 
were not forth-coming. It was not ſufficient, in this caſe, for 
the Papiſts to diſcredit Oates's teſtimony, unleſs they could ſet 
aſide that of Sir Robert Southwell too; and this conſideration 
will effeQually account for the falſe intelligence Arnauld had 
received concerning Sir Robert's evidence at Coleman's trial. 
Mr. Bayle ſays, ** that this retractation, when Mr. Arna!!d's 
« Hiſtory ſhould be written, would not make the leaſt glorious 
« part of it.” But as Arnauld was not always ſo ingenuous 
in his controverſies, one might perhaps account for his candof 
on this occaſion upon a different motive than that of a defire of 
doing juſtice to Proteſtants. The Jefuits and their agents and 
dependents were chiefly accuſe1 of forming and carrying on 
the conſpiracy againſt Charles I. How little Mr. Arnauld was 
concerned for their honour, all che world knows; and poſſibly 
enough might not be diſpleaſe 1 with having this opportunity 
of e g's the public what lengths of falſehood and miſ- 
repreſentation they would go, when the honour of fo zeatous 2 
diſciple as Coleman was at ſtake. From the efforts of tlie Pa- 
piſts to calumniate Sir Robert South:vell in this inftance, we 
may perceive how diligent they were to remove every circum- 
ſtance out of fight whic- might fix upon them the odium of 
ſo foul a conſpiracy. V all in vain. Allow Oates aud Bed- 
ke to be perjnred in ſom. nſtances, their evidence is confirmed 
in others by ſuch notorious facts and circt.mſtances, and by the 
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him, and his ſovereign power, he imagined, au- 
thorized him, to eſtabliſh his own faith by the 
F moſt 


2 


1 CC EEE 1 


Joint teſtimony of perſons of ſo reſpectable characters, that no 
reaſonable doubt can remain but that they were conſcious with 
the perſons they accuſed of a deteitable conſpiracy to ſubvert 
the religiun and? liberties of Great Brituin. At the ſame time 
we have Coleman's papeie, which ſhew how few ſcruples they 
had concerning the means. His letters to Father La Chaiſe 
diſcover the rancor of his heart towards the Northern Hereſy. 
He plumes himſelf upon the hopes of ſeeing the utter ruin of 
the Proteitant party, and a return ot the glorious days of Queen 
Mary. And yet when he comes to draw a declaration for the 
King, wherein reaions were to be given for the diſſolution of 
the parliament, he could talk of the beauty and ſplendor of the 
true Proteflunt Church of England, and make his Majeity ſpeak 
in a ſtyle of the greateſt affoction for it, with expreſlioas of a 
ſuitable averſion to Popery. But all this was for the ſervice 
of the Catholic cauſe, and a caſe for which a dilpeniation might 
eafily be had. In the mean while, the counterpaces of Cole- 
man have an unlucky aipe&t upon the aſfſeverations of the 
ſeiuits at their execution, and the oaths of the ſcholars of 
o. Omers ; © from whence (tays a foreign writer) a num- 
ber of libels have iſſued againſt Oates and Bed've, and we on 
« this fide the water are to be perſuaded that this Whole buſi- 
„ neſs depends entirely on the teſtimony of two flagitious 
« raſcals.” Les derniers eſſorts de innocence afflig-e, p 102. 
How exactly does this tally with the falſe inteingence conveyed 
to Mir. Arnauld £ and, no doubt, if the ſame occaſions kad 
fallen out in other cafes, more of theſe caumiies would have 
been detected. Theſe pieces of foreigu Hittory of a domeſlic 
tranſaction, the Papiſts are now bringing home, to diſctedit. if 
they can, the authentic records of their own country. At this 
very time they are ſnecring the Popiſh Plot, in their factious 
publications as the mere fiction of Oates and Feadlee, jut as 
their worthy predeceſſors of Sz. Omers did on their day. Even 
now, While I am wiiting this, the Lo:den Cororicl: of Fuly 21 
is brought me, wherein is an extract from /:{aire's Conimen- 
tary on Beccaria's Eſſay on Crimes and Punthments, exhibiing 
a moſt falſe and inviduous account of Oales s evidence apunit 
Coleman, and taking it for granted that there wee no other 
witneſſes to prove the Popith Plot upon the jetuits but Oœtes 
and Bedloe. Ru: their mitery is, that, as they cannot * 

ir 
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moſt open and undiſguiſed acts of power. In theſe 
attempts he was impolitic enough to let the nation 
ſee, that Popery was always the ſame, a cruel, in- 
tolerant, but at the ſame time a treacherous and 
hypoc.1itical ſyſtem, which, to compaſs its ends, 
could put on the maſk of unlimitted toleration on 
ſome occaſions, even while on others it was break- 
ing through every ſacred fence of law and juftice, 
to plant its votaries where their influence was moſt 
likely to undermine the principle ſupports of the 
Proteſtant Religio:. It is no wonder that theſe in- 
ſults upon the conſtitution ſhould provoke a gene- 
ral deſertion of all his ſubjects, who valued the 
bleſſings of religious and civil liberty as they de- 
ſerved. The conſequence was, a general invita- 
tion to the Prince of Orange to undertake our de- 
Jiverance, and the expulſion of the bigoted viola- 
tor of the laws and liberties of a free and brave 
people. 

It may well be ſuppoſed, that this was an event 
the Papiſts could not brook with any patience. 
Accordingly they immediately fell to work to bring 
back firſt their abdicated Prince, and after his de- 
miſe, his Popiſh repreſentatives, and all with a view 
of finiſhing the hopeful work which was interrupted, 
ſo happily for us, at the revolution b. 


From 


their ſuperſtition till they can deſtroy the faith of the Bible, fo 
neither can they vindicate their ſocial or political principles, 
till they can deſtroy the faith of all civil hiſtory. 

b The various plots to aſſaſſinate King William, which are 
of too recent date to be denied, and other attempts of a leſs 
criminal appearance indeed. but ſtill undertaken with the avowed 
purpoſe of ſubverting the proteſtant government, have been 
repreſented as the mere effect of a political Fruggle for power, 
or, at worſt, of principles common to Proteſtants with the 
Papiſts. But this | deny. To talk of the religion of ſome 
of the profligates who engaged in theſe laudabie ſervices, 


would 
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From this periad the Papiſts have had an addi- 
tional cauſe of enmity to the Britiſh Government. 
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would be a mere jeſt; and as for thoſe who adhered to the 
nonjuring clergy, they were indeed no other than a ſect of 
Popery, who ſtopped ſhort at a few idolatrous circumſtances in 
the popiſh worſhip, juſt as our Proteſtant Diſſenters do at ſome 
ceremonies in the Church of Ergland. This appears from the 
principles of Leſ and many others who have written in de- 
fence of that ſyitem. See Bp. Burnet's Introduction to the third 
volume of his Hiflory of the Reformation, p. xxii. Kin 

James Il, himſelf, it ſeems, bigot as he was, had ſome ſcruples 
concerning the lawfulneſs of that murderous project. of which 
one Jones was to have been the wicked inſtrument in 1690, 
but was at length ſatisfied both in coxscikxcE and HoxOUR. 
Burnet, Hiſt. O. T. vol. II. p. 56. And upon the very ſame 
principles which ſatisfied the Popiſh Bigot, were Friend and 
Perkins abſolved by three of the Catholic nonjuring Clergy, in 
the year 1696, at the place of execution, though the criminals 
expreſſed no ſort of repentance for the ill deſigns they had been en- 
gaged in, and which they owned, ibid. p. 174. The healing 
circumſtance was, that King William's hereiy, and the dignity 
of the Catholic Church, were equally objects to both parties. 
In the ſame manner muſt be accounted for all the plots in 
Queen. Annes reign, that of Sir John Maclean in 1704. Heoke's 
negociations, and Fourbin's expedition to Scotlurd in 1708. 
The intrigues of the Jacobites and Papiſts during the four laſt 
years of her reign. The Rebellion in 17:5. The Confpiracy 
of Count Gyllenbureh and Baron Gortz, that of Atterbury and 
Layer. The Rebellion in 1745, in which were engaged ſome 
of the ſame perſons who had appeared in arms for the old Pre- 
tender thirty years before. So that from the acceſſion of Queen 
Elizabeth, to the laſt hour of George II. we have a chain of 
faQs, by which it appears that the Pretender's motto, Segui, 
.Finemque tweri, has ever been the mo? de guerre of the whole 
Popiſh party who have had any intereft in, or any connexion 
with this kingdom from the time of the Reformation, even under 
all their diſappointments. We are now, however, to beiieve 
that under the preſent reign they are the moſt dutiful of all the 
denominations of Britiſh ſubjects. and particularly that they 
take the principles of political obedience from their religion. 
This we learn from Meſſieurs Brook and the author of the 
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Before the revolution they were enemies to the 
Proteſtant Sovereigrs of Great Britain, only be- 
caulc 


Conſiderations on the Penal Laws, & c. And to make this a clear 
caſe, Father Philips, in an Appendix to his Hiitory of Cardinal 
Pole, juſt publiſhed, has undertaken to give us a detail of thote 
pi inc:ples trom the Scriptures ; but, like an experienced vele- 
ran, artfully kecps to generals, without once touching the true 
Point in which we want ſarisfaQtion. For who ever denied, that 
the Scriptures enjoined ſubmiſſion and obedience to the ſupreme 
legiſlative powers ? Or who ever imagined, that the Papiſts were 
not dilpoſed to pay a dutiſel ſubmiſſion to thoſe whom they e/fcem 
the ſufreme powwers, whether in coniequence of the Scripture 
injunctions or not? If a Jeſuit were to be aſked, why he 15 
diipoied to obey the General of his order, preferab:y to any 
other power, he would doubtleſs alledge theſe Scriptures, hav- 
ing previouſly informed you that the government of his ſociety 
is the legal government to which he is bound to ſubmit. Now 
Mr. Philip: bimſelf hath limited his ſcriptural obedience to /e- 
gal government; but whether he eſteems the preſent govern- 
ment of Great Britain a legal government. he faith not. If 
therefore he ſhould be of opinion, that ſeme foreign prince, per- 
ſon, prelate, fate, or pole tate, hath, and o:1ght to have, juriſdialion, 
power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority eccleſcaſtical or ſpi- 
ritual within this re lm, it is certain, that ſo far as ſuch juri/- 
diftion, & c. is excluded, by the laws of this realm, the go- 
vernment of this 1calm, muit, in the eſtimation of Mr. Philips, 
be illegal. And if the toreign power, to which he aſſigns ſuch 
Juriſdi&ion, thoulc happen to be that of the Biſhop of Nome, all 
rhe texts of ſcripture he hath cited, and all his reaſoning upon 
them, luch as it is, muſi be wtimately reſerred by him to the Pope, 
ſo that King Georpe ſhali no longer be intitled to Mr. Philip's 
obedience than the Pope chutes he ſhould. It Mr. Philips ſnould 
ſay, that the Pope's having ju iidiction in matters eccieſiaſticul 
or ſpiritual, leaves the ſupreme civil power {till entire in the 
hands of the King and Parliament of Great Britain, we ſhall 
deſire to know, whether, in Mr Phitzps's opinion, the Pope 
may not, in every place u here he hath /p:ritua; juriſdiction. 
exerciſe cia juriſdiction likewiic, im ordine ad ſoiritualia : 
If yea, I deſue to know wh her Mt. Philips's civil obedience io 
King George III. is worth aboic three farthings. whenever the 
inteteſts of the Church of Kome come in quettion ? haha = 
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cauſe they were Proteſtants. The line of ſucceſſion 
came not into the queſtion. It was ſufficient for 
F 3 the 


the Fope hath not chi juriſdiction, ec. within this realm 
in any caſ:, we deſite to know bow be will acquit Cardinal 
Pale of high treaſon in acting under his ſegan ine powers, be- 
fore the ftatute reſlori.g ihe 1 GPC'S author ty was Patted ? 
Surcly Vir [hilip: with be under no diftcul'y to explain him- 
lelf upon matters fo plain and obvicus. In the mean time, he 
will eaſily find credit with us, that evoat e H adorunced avill 
be difmoned fy ry few or wone of (aſe v9 pwofef, the ſu me 
R-lignn, becouie e ery word of it might have been owned by 
Gar nt, at the very moment he was abiolving tne gun- digt 
con pir ao es. Mr. J/ilips is exceedingly provoked at ſome- 
body who charges him wich taking an infamou- pieafure in 
*« a'perſing and bl ackening the manner; of the Refurmers by 
* faile repreſentations.” Aprendix, p. 29. Haih he rep ied to 
this charge? Hatch he acquitted himſcif of it? Not in the leatt. 
It is fixed upon him by his accuſer, and is immoveable and in- 
dilitie. And though Je io highly relents che impurati n, he 
is 10 far from being «bame.! ol the practice, that he is at tlie 
ſame dirty work again in this very A pen./i, p 15 where, upon 
the credit of une Mr. Aich3/as aunt, © a voucher above eu- 
** ception, and ove of the contpic nous characters of that and 
* the to:lowing reizn,” we are tod, that Queen Elizabi tis 
court, was a {cane of all env mities, Wwe wwickeanels reigned in 
the Lit ha degree; © a memorable comrait, (ſays ur. Pins) 
of the regnlari: y of Qucen MI.“ A ſtrong argument, no 
doubt, againſt the Refo. mation! Wiil Mir. 771 atlow us to 
wy the force of it in Yc:tland, in the court of another Qn*en 
Mary But what? All envimitics in the comt of Qreen 4 liza- 
&.1h, and none in that of Queen i/ary Nes. one. Which was 
not in Jlizubetl“s court, and a more flagitious en mY, by 
ten degrees. than ever wws in it [| mean a (pit of rauman 
higotry and four ſuperſtition, diabulicaity delighting | in acri- 
ficing vnhappy innocents to the 1iois f Rome Papel, the parent 
and nurſe ot more abominations than Rome Hatun. Much good 
may it do Mr, Philits with ſuch regular tty. But can he Wonder 
that they who did not admire it ſ@ much as he may do fh. ud 
be a li:tle joyous ({icentiouſly joyous ir he pleal--.), that this fe- 
male bigot was taken away from the court, ang that accu as 
now opened to a princeſs of a different diſpofitivn, and h. «we 
| Lom 
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the juſtification of their diſcontents and conſpira- 
cies, that the government was in the hands of an 


Heretic, 


— 


whom the countenances of the Gardiners and the Bonner were 
no langer ſeen? The court of Charles If. was the conrt of a 
Jopiſh King, and was, ar ſeaſt, as frvicful in eno-mities and avich- 
edneſ: as the court of Eligaluts. When the corruptions of that 
court were objected to, the excuſe was, that“ no wonder the 
* Hum ot the hvpocritical formalities of the preceding times 
& ſhouſd tranſp it pcof d ro the contrary extreme; an excuſe 
which wa juſt ... good in tlie mouths of Queen Ii cour- 
tiers as in the wwouths of Kirg Charles What would Mr. 
Poilig's link of an hilorian u o ſhould fay, that the licenti- 
& s of K Char court was a memo able contrait to the 
regularity of Olit-r CromavelP.” by wave inſinuating that In- 
depenency is a religion of more regula,” nan Popery ? After ail, 
Mr. Fhilijs is not out of his road in makin” ie obſervations. 
It is his view to eli roſelytes, and nothing wore taking with 
the herd than thofts inſinvations. It is a kind of hiſtorical Legor- 
demain, which exci:'s admiration, at the fame tine tat it de- 
ceives the eve bis indeed, as far as I have een. is Mr. 
ghilipès Fort. Be ſhould never ſtir out of it. He hath begun 
his Appendix. for example with a Diſſertat:an on the authority 
of the Latin Fdition of the »cripture, called the Vulgate, wherein 
he propoles to ↄſcertain the ſenſe in which the Cuncil of Trent 
has declared the Latin ul,» Edin of the Scripture to be 
Authentic. Here he hath ie pt into the province of the caſu- 
iſtical Cricic ; with how little tuccets, may be ſeen in the Monthly 
Record of Literature for September, and in the Monthly Review 
for O&ober 1767. The deſign of theſe profeſitons of ſub- 
miſſion to a Froteſtant Government, on principles ſo ſeemingly 
different from choſe entertained by Papiſts heretofore, is without 
doubt to perſuade us that we may be perfectly aſſured, they are 
not now engagcd in any machinations to diſturb our Govern- 
ment; a tircumſtance which may poſſibly be better known to 
thoſe, to whoſe lot i: may fall to write the Hiſtory of the preſent 
times twenty yeats hence, than it is to us at this day. If they 
have no views but of peace and quietneſs, and ſubmiſſion to the 
Powers that be, whence comes their extraordinary aſliduity at 
this particular period in making converts ? Whence their petu- 
lant ſcoff:, thei inſults, and even their menaces, to thoſe who 
eppoſe their progreſs in this work? Have the Papiſts of this 
de more 2eal for the ſouls of men than they who lived ten or 
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Heretic, without enquiring into his Title by de- 
ſc-nt, wherein perhaps, had there been any deſect, 
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twenty years ago? This we ſhould be more ready to believe, if 
we made no obſervations on the manners and converſation of 
thoſe they employ in this buſineſs, or on the means they make 
uſe of for the putpoſe. Some of the leſs prudent among them 
have made their boaſt (as is obſerved above) that they were ſure 
of the indulgence of the Government, notwichſtanding any 
complaints that migbt be made of their audacious contempt of 
the laws enaQled to ſuppreſs the practice of proſelyting Have 
they, in return, given the government any of thoſe pledges of 
their allegiance which their forefathers refuſed to give? Have 
they given any evidence that they have changed their principles 
on this head, on which it is fit for the guardians of the Proteſt- 
ant ſettlement of the Crown to rely! Muſt not every proſelyte 
they make eſpouſe the ſame principles? Every man of common 
ſenſ:, who is in the leaſt acquainted with the principles of 
Popery, can give himſelf ſatisfactory anſwers to theie queſtions. 
Upon what grounds then can the Papilts pretend to this indul- 
gence ? Can they expect it trom the Guardians of the Proteſtant 
religion in Great Britain, while they abide by theſe principles ? 
If not, wherein have they ſhewn that the alteration of their 
principles hath intitled them to this indulgence ? I have obſerved 
in ſome of the papers publiſhed on behalf of the Papiſts, an ar- 
gument drawn trom the permiſſon given ſome time ago for the 
reſidence of a Popiſh Biſhep in Canada, in favour of the ſuppo- 
ſition, that the Government have not the apprehenſions of the 
bad effects of the Bopiſh principles of the preſent times, which 
are entertained by ſome of their over-zealous adverſaries. Into 
the true reaſon for this permiſſion I preſume not to inquire. But 
if the reaſons given for it in ſome of our public prints may be 
depended upon, namely, that it was granted * in conſideration 
of the French Court's engaging not to abet or aſſiſt in any ſhape 
« the ſon of the Pretender” {ſee the London Chronicle of Auguſt 
2, 1766}, there could hardly be a ſtronger inſtance of the diſ- 
truſt the Government had at that time of the principles and diſ- 

fitions of our domeſlic Papiſts. There is not a man of ſenſe 
1n the kingdom, who would not expreſs his contempt for all the 
efforts France could make in favour of the Pretender, if the 
whole people of Great Britain were unanimous in their affeQtions 


for our moſt gracious Sovereign upon the thrane, and _ 
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the Faith of a Roman Catholic Prince migat have 


made 1t whole. 

But now that they who pretend a claim to the 
Crown of theſe realms, as the lineal ſucceſſors of 
the Houſe of Srewar!, are bred in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Religion, and are ſuperieded likewiſe by the 
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and cordia'ly zealous for the ſupport of his government; and 
this indeed we have reaſon to hope is the cate with all rr 
Proteſtants. It is in the higheſt degree probable, that, withuur 
the encouragement the French have i12d ſtiom time to time trum 
the Popiſh party in our own country, they would never have 
concerned themſelves (whatever they might occaſionally protet:.), 
actually to attempt any thing in favour of the Pretender. But 
the experience we have had of the temper and principles of the 
Popiſh adherents cf the Pretender, and whither they have al- 
ways been looking for aſſiſtance, is furely ſufficient to put us 
upon our guard againſt any future miſchief that might arite 
from ſuch diſpoſitions ; and was doubtleſs the motive which pre- 
vailed at that period to have that door ſhut again Popith influ- 
ence, by a meaſure which otherwile perhaps might not have 
appeared quite unexceptionable. Of that I pretend not to judge. 
But whatever the caſe of a diſtant colony, in the circumſtances 
that Canada was before our conqueſt of it, might be, no prece- 
dent can be drawn from it in tavour of any ſuch meaivie at 
home; and arguments of this kind only ſerve to ſhew the en- 
croaching nature of Popiſh pretenſions, and to raiſe very reaſon- 
able ſuſpicions that they would extend them in the preſent cale 
much farther than merely to the free exercife of their religion. 
It is ſaid, the Roman Catholics in Canada have ſeminaries al- 
Jowed, as well as a Biſhop, The former indeed ſeems to be 
neceflarily implied in the permiſhon to have the latter. The 
deſtructive tendency of ſuch petmiſſion at home, to the very 
being of our conſtitution, need not be told. The public hath 
already been apprized of it from other hands [See the Appendix, 
No. III.] Though 1 do not believe that the French can either 
impoſe the Pretender, or their 1cligion upon us, without the 
aid of the Popiſh party at home; yet | ao not undertake to 


fay what that party might not be able to do without the French, 
were they allowed to have their ſeminaries, and to exerciſe the 
diſcipline uſuaiiy practiſed in them, with the ſame freedom in 
this kingdom, a: they enjoy them in Popiſh countries. 
ſettlement 
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fettlement of the Crown in a Proteſtant family, 
the illuſtrious Princes of the Houſe of Hanover ; 
the Kings of Great Britain became obnoxious to 
the Papiſts, not only as reputed Heretics, but as 
breaking in upon the hereditary right of their fa- 
vourite family, as hath ſufficiently app-ared by the 
ſeveral manifeſtos which were publiſhed by the late 
Pretender and his ſon to juſtiſy the two laſt Rebel- 
lions '. 

The "enal Laws againſt the Papiſts, in this view, 
appear to be no more than neceſſary to ſecure 
the Proteſtant ſertlement of the crown of Great 
Britain, and, by conſequence, the Rights and 
Liberties of Britiſh ſubjects, againſt the effects of 
principles fo deſtructive of our happy conſtitution. 


i The Papiſts, on both theſe occaſions, were very ſolicitous 
to make the Proteſtants believe, that no alter ation of the eſta- 
bl:ſhed religion was intended. V. ith re{pet to the Rebellion in 
1715, the following anecdote, from an unexceptioneble witneſs, 
affords the fulleſt proof to the contrary, * Ile [the Pretender] 
„vas fo afraid of admitting any words I into his Declaration} 
*«« Which might be con tued into a promite of his conſenting to 

thoſe things, which ſhould be found neceflary for the preient 
or future ſecurity of our conſtitution, that in a paragraph 
where he was made to ſay, that he thought himſelt obliged to 
de ſolicitous for the proſperity of the church of Fnz/and, the 
« word proſperity was expunged ; and we left, by this mental te- 
* ſervation, to gueſs what he was ſolicitous for. It could not be 
for her proſperity ; that he had expunged. It muii therefore 
be for her deſiruction, which, in hie language, would have been 
*« ſtiled her converſion. Haine rotes Letter to Sir W. Windham, 
p. 284, where more may be ſeen to the ſame purpoſe. His De- 
claration in 1745, was in terms equally equivocal. By his 
<«« promiting (ſays a ſenſible Remarker on this latter Declaration) 
to maintain his Pro eſtant ſubjects in the free exerciſe of their 
«© Religion conformable to the Laws of the land, muſt be under- 
0 food, no: the laws fince the Uſurpation, but thoſt ef his Fa- 
« ther, v bo ſent a Popiſh Aimy to root out the Preſbyteriant 
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6 [oi + */++.] with the molt rigorous proſecution.“ Hender - 
Sie. icon 1745, p 24. See likewiſe the excellent Re- 
cena Writer, on this Declaration. 
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And it is to little purpoſe to complain of their ſe- 
verity, when we have ſo often experienced that 
even that ſeverity hath not been ſufficient to diſcou- 
rage the attempts of the Popiſh party, whenever 
they had a proſpect of ſuceceding in bringing a- 
bout the ruin of our Religion and Liberties; and 
when we conſider that, in all human probability, 
nothing but this very ſeverity of the Penal Laws 
his prevented them from ſucceeding. To tole- 
rate men with ſuch principles, and with no more 
reſtraint than is laid upon Proteſtant Diſſenters 
(whoſe principles and affections are well know: to 
be friendly to the civil and religious rights of maa- 
kind in general, and to our own goverament in 
particular), would be to rouriſh in our boſom a 
neſt of vipers, prepared to ſubvert our conſtituti- 
on whenever an opportunity ſhould offer, which 
they could hardly want a year to an end, were 
they to obtain the full Toleration for which they 
are pleading. | 

But it is faid, if you exclude them from Tole- 
ration merely on account of their political doc- 
trines, why do you moleſt them in their religious 
worſhip, ſhut up their Maſs-houſes, and proſecute 
their Prieſts who are merely eccleſiaſtical offi- 
cers ? 

To this I enſwer . 1. Whenever the Papiſts will 
openly and candidly diſavow thoſe political princi- 
ples which render them obnoxious to our civil Go- 
vernment, we ſhall then be able to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween thoſe principles and their religious opinions. 
In the preſent ſtate of Popery, both forts of doctrine 
are ſo intimately incorporated with each other, as 
not to admit of any ſeparation, till they ſhall think 
fit to make it themſelves. In the mean time, every 
Papiſt is of courſe an enemy to the Britiſb conſti- 

tution, 
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tut ion, and the guardians of that coaſtitution have 
no way of knowing who is or is not a Papiſt, but 
by his practiſing Popiſh rites and devotions. 

2. The Prieſts of_ that communion are known, 
by the authentic forms which inveſt them with 
their function, to be more eſpecially bound to an 
implicit obedience to a foreign and inimical juriſ- 
diction, with an expreſs cxcluſion of all ſubjection 
to an heretical! government. A Popiſh prieſt is ac- 
cordingly known to be a: enemy to our govern- 
ment, by the ſame toke!s that diſcover him to be 
a pneſt. And hence it is that his ſaying or ſinging 
Maſs brings him within the reach of the Penal Laws, 
without farther evidence. But, 

3. Except in this ſingle inſtance, no Papiſt is 
convicted upon this preſumptive evidence. A Lay- 
papiſt, even thaugh arms ſhould be found in his 
houſe, is not amenable to the Penal Laws, till he 
becomes a Recuſant Convift., And here the trial is 
totally of a civil nature, namely, by tendering him 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy ; which if he 
refuſes, neither the law of nature or of nations will 
allow that he ſhould be continued in the protection 
of that governmeut from which he withholds this 
equitable ſecurity, and that with a view of being 
more at liberty to overturn it. 

Theſe co ſiderations naturally ſuggeſt to us of 
the cl:rgy, what is our own duty in reſpect to our 
vigilance over thoſe who are moro immediately un- 
der our inſpection in a religious light. Principles 
of rebellion are not, we are certain, the principles 
of Chriſtianity ; a-d every thing of that ſort + ich 
is taught u-d-r the name of religion, muſt have 
the worſt effects upon the diſpoſitions and manners 
of thoſe who 1-arn and fpouie them, as chey im- 
P:aint in their minds a per ſuaſion that they are do- 
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ing God ſervice by ſuch practices, as they might 
ſee, if they were permiitcd to conſult the word of 
God, are abomination to him. 

It is therefore our duty to lay before our people 
the pernicious conſequences of Popiſh doctrines, 
both on account of their preſent miſchicf in human 
ſociety, and their tendency to defeat the future 
hopes of every individual who 1s corrupted by them. 
Every convert to Pop:ry is a double loſs. He is 
loft, in the firſt place, to the glorious liberty of the 
ſons of God, and becomes a ſlave to a baſe and ſor- 
did ſuperſtition, which exerciſes an imperious ty- 
ranny over his conſcience, and fetters him once 
more in that bondage and darkneſs, from which 
the light of the Goſpel was intended to ſet him free. 
He is loſt in the next place, as an affectionate and 
obedient ſubject to a moſt gracious King, and 
a moſt eligible conſtitution of Government ; and 
inliſts himſelf in a pernicious conſederacy to ſub- 
vert the rights and liberties which depend upon 
them. 
| Theſe endeavours of the clergy, however, muſt 
be underſtood to be required chiefly within our 
own province, which directs us to no other means 
of inſtruction but the force of reaſon, and the evi- 
dence of ſcripture. I need hardly mention, that 
the means of ſuppreſing Popery in the hands of the 
civil Magiſtrate, and of a Chriſtian Clergy reſpec- 
tively, are very different. Popery, as we have 
ſeen, is convicted by a ſett of deſtructive princi- 
ples, and a thouſand overt-acts juſtified by them, 
of aiming at the ſubverſion of every thing that ſup- 
ports the freedom and privileges of Brit;/p Prote- 
ſtants, and in theſe circumſtances precludes itſelf 
from every reaſonable pretenſion to Toleration, ei- 
ther in a civil or a religious ſenſe. The laws have 


therefore 
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therefore moſt wiſely impowered the civil Ma- 
giſtrate to ſtop its progreis in every attempt 
to extend its influence upon any pretence what- 
loever. 

But the weapons of a Chriſtian and a Proteſtant 
clergy are not carnal. To guard the civil liberties 
of mankind from the con{piracies of a deſperate 
faction, and to watch over the people, that chey 
be not corrupted in their religious principles, belong 
to two different de partments. The latter is pe- 
culiar to our profeilion, and our rule and direc- 
tion for diſcharging it are in the holy ſcriptures 
alone. 

The clergy indeed, as dutiful fellow“ ſubjects 
with their flocks, are bound to co- operate with the 
miniſters of God for their good, in every province. 
But their proper buſineſs is to labour in the word 
and doctrine; and the whole force of the charge 
upon them, which I have mentioned above, turns 
upon the ſuppoſition that if they had done their 
duty faithfully in their own department, and had 
been diligent and frequent in laying before the 
people thoſe proofs and evid-aces from holy writ, 
which ſhew in the clear-{t manner the various im 
poſtures of Popery, and the great ſpiritual danger 
of being deluded by them, it would not have been 
in the power of thoſe wicked emiſſarics, who com- 
paſs ſea and land to make proſclytes to the Pope, to 
 prevert the people from their civil allegiance, or to 
engage them in any evil deſign to bereave them of 
thoſe ineſtimable rights and privileges to which 
they are intitled, both as the diſcipl2s of Chriſt, 
and the free ſubjects of the Crown of G, eat Bri- 
tan. 

It has been a Ter ed, and upon no weak preſump- 
tion, that if tnere ſhould be a man of common 

ſenſe 
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ſenſe ſo circumſtanced as to have no other way of 
coming at a compleat view of the delign and ten- 
dency of the goſpel of Chriſt; he might have it 
very ſufficiently, by putting down a liſt of doctrines 
the reverſe of thoſe taught in the church of Rome, 
and particularly thoſe upon which ſhe builds her 
excluſive authority. And indeed no great wonder. 
For a religion where Idolatry is practiſed and en- 
couraged in ſo many groſs inſtances, and whoſe 
aim and end is to eſtabliſh an arbitrary dominion o- 
ver the human mind, for ſo many lucrative and ſen- 
ſual purpoſes, could but maintain its reputation for 
a very little while, without thoſe ſlaviſh traditi- 
ons of the Phariſaical kind, and the ſuperſti- 
tious pageantry of Paganiſm, which our bleſ- 
ſed Saviour condemned, and came on earth to a- 
boliſh “. 

It 


— — 
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* Perhaps there is not any more effectual way of ſecuring our 
people from the ſnares laid for them by Popiſh Prieſts and other 
emiflaries employed by them, than to point out to them the 
ſevere denuaciations of the wrath of God againſt 14latry under 
all its forms and diſguiſes, with which the ſcriptures both of the 
Old and New Teſtament abound. and to conſtont them with 
the worſhip of the Papiſts exhibited in their Books of Devetion. 
The ſimpleſt man alive, who has common ſenſe, and reads theſe 
paſſages in his Bible can hardly be impoſed upon by the moſt 
artificial gloſſes the Advocates for popery can put upon fo evi- 
dent a contempt of the word of God. There have been, and 
there poſſibly may be ſtill, members of the church of England, 
who have been backward to impute Idolatry to the church of 
Rome, from what apparent motives I forbear to mention. Bur, 
* ſaith Biſhop Stilling fleet, I cannot ſee why the authority of 
ſome very few perſons, though of great learning, ſhould bear 
„ ſway againſt the conſtant opinion of our church ever ſince the 
« Reiormation.” This learned Biſhop hath indeed himſelt 
fallen under the reprehenſion of an eminent Prelate of the pre- 
ſent times, for endeavouring to fix Idolatry upon the church of 


Rome 
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It is true, we have one diſadvantage in our cir- 
cumſtances, which cannot be mentioned without 


Nome by an incompetent argument. The Advocates of the 
© church of Rome,” ſays this learned writer, to evade ite 
charge of Idolatry, with which they are urzed by the Re- 
« formed, pretend that this crime conſiſts in giving the worſhip 
„due to the ſupreme God to inferior beings. Ihe excellent 
„ Biſhop Stil/ingfeer, in oppoſing this ſubterfuge, attempted to 
prove that the moſt civilized Pagans, who are conreſſed to be 
„ 1dolaters, did not give the honours due to the ./ Cauſe to 
their inferior Gods; the % Cauſe, as he pretends, being 
„ worſhiped by them as ſuch. An aſſertion, which, if true, 
«« would confute all that the Prophets and the Apoſtles ſay con- 
*« cerning the ſtate and condition of the Pagan world.” Decrinie 
of Grace, p. 248. Ed. 2d, "The learned Prelate calls this pre- 
rence of the Papiſts a ſubterfuge, from whence it is reaſonable to 
conclude, that, in his opinion, the Papiſts are nevertheleſs 
guilty of Idolatry, though Biſhop Stillingfleet's argument ſhould 
go upon a falſe fact. But if we take the word of the Papiſ.s, 
who ſhould know their own intentions the beſt, that they never 
give ſupreme honour to inferior beings, I do not ſec how this 
learned Prelate would, upon his owa ſlate of the cate, convit 
them of Idolatry. For i“ in all that the Prophets and Apoſtles 
have ſaid concerning the [tate and condition of the Pagan world, 
no inſtance can be brought where the civilized Pagans worſhiped 
their inferior Gods with honours inferior to thoſe with which they 
worſhiped the fir? Cauſe, that ſpecies of worſhip vill not be to 
be found in the whole Bible, and cunſequently cannot there be 
condemned as Idolatry. Surely this is a cale which well deſerves 
to be cleared up more at length. When the ſame learned hand 
found ſault with Dr. Midaleton for driving the ſuperſtitions of 
Popery from thoſe of Paganiſm, the Doctor was ſtill living io 
vindicate his hypotheſis ; and accordingly ſet all right in a ſmall 
compaſs. In the preſent caſe, Dr Stil/ngfieet is long ſince dead 
and gone, and few have ſurvived him who have had tlie 
ſame extenſive reach in ſacred and prophane learning. It woud 
be hard upon his memory, if his learned labours upon this ſub- 
jet might be overthrown by a bare counter: aſſertion wichour 
particular proof. His argument is cer:ainiy triend]v to the Pro- 
teſtant cauſe. and it would be equally hard to deprive us of the 
benefit of it, merely out of deference to an admired name. I 
therefore cannot but hope at this earned and ingenious Prelate 
will ſpeedily make good his piopoſidon by a particular demon- 
ſtration, that we may know what we have to truſt to. 
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regret ; and that is, that our common people in 
eneral have not only a very ſlender acquaintance 
with the ſcriptures, but likewiſe ſeem in no great 
degree deſirous to improve their little ſtock of 
knowledge of this kind, or to be ſenſible how 
much they may ſuffer for the want of it. Their 
1gnorance accordingly, as may well be expected, 
makes them {low in apprehending arguments drawn 
from the word of God, and much in the dark 
with reſpect to controverted points, the deciſion 
of which depends upon that kind of proof, when 
ſuch matters come in their way. Hence they are 
liable to be deceived by thoſe who, obſerving their 
natural turn and diſpoſition, are ready to humour 
them 1n their own way. 

There 1s nothing that Popiſh converters diſlike 
ſo much in the courſe of their occupation, as to 
meet with an enlightened mind. Their common 
cant 1s there of no ſervice to them, and they are 
driven into diſtreſſes for which they are not pre- 
pared. Whereas Ignorance gives them all the ad- 
vantages they can deſire. Ignorance is weak, crc- 
dulous, and ſuperſtitious ; eaſily terrified with ſuch 
phantoms and bugbears as Romiſb craftſmen well 
know how to raiſe, and eaſily allured likewiſe with 
hopes and promiſes of preſent and future good 
things, which the inventions of men have ſtored up 
in the fantaſtic treaſury of the church of Rome. 
And when theſe artifices and deluſions meet with 
the ſecular ſpirit of one, who deſires to indulge 
with the good things of this life, without loſing 
his hopes of happinets in the next, he readily gives 
up his privilege of examining ſpiritual things for 
himſelf, and will think himſelf obliged to an offici- 
ous prieſt who will undertake to ſecure his ſalvation 
for him, without more trouble on his own — 

an 
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than that of going throvgh a few ſuperſtitious for.ns 
on ſolemn occaſions, which the moſt immoral man 
upon earth may practiſe with as much eaſe, and as 
good effect, as the moſt pious and ſincere Chri- 
tian. 

But from the beginning of the Reformation it 
was not ſo. The common people of that time 
were not fo to be enſnared. The ſcriptures had 
for a long time been locked up from them in an 
unknown tongue; and when, by the care of their 
reformed paſtors, the Bible was trar.ſlated into 
Enghſh, it is almoſt incredible with what avidity 
the poor people applied themſelves to the reading 
of it. Readers indeed in thoſe days were but 
ſcarce ; and happy was the compauy who could 
meet wich a perſon with an audible voice, and a 
diſtinct pronunciation, that would read the 
ſcriptures to them. Our hiſtories give us accounts 
of the vaſt crouds of people who attended ſuch 
meetings in Paul's Church, and other places, 


where Engliſb Bibles were provided for that pur- 
poſe l. 
G This 
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See Strype's Memorials of Archbimop Cranmer, p. 64, ſub 
anno 1538. Heyliu's Hiſt. of the Retormativi, p 9 and 20, 
and Fuller's Church Hiſtory, book vii. p 387; who tells us, 
that «© Few count y- pariſhes could go to the coſt of this Pible 
'* of the greater volume [printed by Grafton, 1541] ; but that 
„ Biſhop Bonner cauſed fix of them to be chained in the church 
of St. Paul, in convenient places. Sce likewiſe Purnet, 
Reform. vol. II. p. 249. and concerning the prohibition of Tin- 
duals Tranſlation, fee Burnet, Keform. vel. II. p. 5. U be ſtory 
both ol this prohibition, and of the allowance of the other edi- 
tions, is told by all thete hiſtorians (Ne excepted) with little 
accuracy, and not without ſme conti fivn ; which is the more 
remarkable, as J (who was prior to them ail) hath given a 
muſ: ciccumaiantial account of this whole matter in his Martyro- 
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This happened in the reigns of K. Henry VIH 
and K. Edward VI; and what proficicucy the 
pecple made in Chriſtian knowledge, by this ap- 
plication and attention to the word of God ap- 
pears by the readinefts, good ſenſe, and ſolidity, 
with which even ſome of the poorer fort an- 
ſwered tne Pc piſh doctors, who were appointed 
to Queſtion them on the ſubject of what was called 
their Hereſy, in the baibarons reign of Queen 
Mary. 

Nothirg can be more d:firzable than that the 
common people may once more return to the ſame 
diſpoſition, and arm themſelves with the word of 
God againſt deceivers of all forts. One may ſafely 
venture to ſay that their victories over the craft 
ſophiſters of the church of Rome would be eaſy 
and cheap. They might then be icft, with great 
ſecurity, to their own judgment, which will al- 
ways then be the beſt informed, when men ex- 
amine the evidences of truth and falichood, by the 
diligent and ſincere application of their own capa- 
Cities and endeavo re 

I have always conſidered the duty of Protcſtant 
teachers to con ſiſt chiely in endeavouring to raiſe 
and revive this pirit of fludvirg the ſcriptures in 
our reſpective flocks ; but more particularly in op- 
poſition to the methods of ſtifling the truth, and 
diſcouraging free and impartial inquiries into it, 
which give the Popiſh clergy ſo many advantages 


logv. vol. II. p. 1086, 1087. ex ſays, that Bonner promi%d 
Grafton the printer, at Iuris, thai he wwrrld ſet up fix of bis 
Bibles in Nr. "aul's ; bur thai he performed his promiſe, Fex 
faith not. Though, conſidering that Bunner was a retainer to 


Cromwell, the patron of Grafton'; Bible, it is not improbable but 
he might. | 
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ever both their own people, and thoſe they attempt 
to ſeduce, As we pretend to no authority to be 
believed upon our own word in matters of ſalvati— 
on, or to be governed by any precedents but thoſe 
in the holy ſcriptures, it is for our credit and re- 
putation, while we ourſelves are honeſt and up- 
right, that our hearers ſhould be competent jud- 
ges of what we deliver to them, which it is impoſ- 
ſible they ſhould be if they have little or no {kill 
in the rule by which their jadgments ſhould be 
formed. | 

What I am here obſerving is more particularly 
true with reſpect to Popery. The errors of the 
church of Rome are not ſuch only as ariſe from the 
controverted ſenſe of particular paſſages of ſcrip- 
ture, which is the caſe among thoſe diſagreeing 
ſects to whom the ſcripture is tie common meaſure 
of judgment. The inſuficiency of fcripture to 
furniſh ſaving knowledge, and to decide controver- 
ſies, is a fundamental doctrine of the church of 
Rome, nor are the propagators of Popery ever 
willingly brought to put their cauſe upon that teſt, 
But as the Proteſtants had early opened theſe foun- 
tains of inſtruction by free tranſlations of them in- 
to the vulgar tongues of their reſpective countries, 
it became neceſſary for the Paniſts, in many caſes, 
to obviate their objections by appeals to the ſame 
authority, and even (to prevent urtoward ſuſpicions 
in their own people to give them a freer acceſs to 
them, than before the Ru rmation they had allow- 
ed. This however they did not venture to do, 
till they had forswπarred: , in ſome iuſtances, 
of the little eſtimation a to the ſcriptures, and 
had, in others, corrup d and falſißed them by 
inch additions, omiſſions, aud miſtranſlations, as 


G 2 might 
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might give them the air of countenancing their own 
ſuperſtition . 

We object therefore to Popery, not as it is an 
erroncous ſect of Chriſtianity, but as it is an anti- 


chriſtian 
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For the groſſeſt inſtance of the contempt of the ſcriptures in 
the Roman church, as weil as among their private duQors, fee a 
pamphlet, intituied Pepery an Enetry to Scripture, by laufs 
SERCES, Vicar of Appleby in Lincoln/lire, printed for Hutte, 
Roberts, and Oſborne, 1536, p. 42, 43, Kc. And for inſtances 
of foul corruption and ftalfiticution of the ſcriptures, ſee the 
ſame book, trem p. 49 to p. gg. Cartwright and Jul, Con- 
tutation of the Rhemi//”; "I rauſlation, Gloſſes,. and Annotations 
on the New Teſtament, abounds with examples of the ſame 
fort. Nor are inſtauces wanting even in our own time and country. 
] have now before me an Engliſh I eſtament of the Rhemiſb Franſ- 
lation, printed 1749, in twelves, with ſhort notes, ſome of 
which ate abridged from the Rhemi/h Annotators, and others 
added by a more modern hand; and likewiſe with conſiderable 
alterations in the text, as, Matth. xi. 21. where the old Rhemi/ts 

have it, æππ s hade done penance in beare-clath Chair- cloth]. the 
modern Reviſer has given it, done penance in ſack-cloth. For 
though the poor ignorant Engliſh Catholics, tor whoſe uſe this 
tranſlation is calculated. might be taught to believe that the hu- 
miliation of the Jews here alluded to, was like the penances in 
the Reman church, yet that the Jexvs wore hair-cio:h on thoſe 
occaſions would not be quite ſo eaſily believed; not to mention, 
that ſhould this 'IranſJation by any untcward accident fall into 
the hands of Heretics. ſuch an impoſition might have made tne 
Papiſis perfectly ridiculous. Thus far mere ſhame hath com- 
pelled them to do partial jutlice at leaſt to the tacred text, even 
while they are cortup'ing it. For it is certain that theſe public 
Humiliations among the 7-2vs were no more like the Penances in 
the Roman church, than an entire covering ot ſack-cloth is like 
a Hair-ſhirt. But in other initances our Reviſor is more truſty 
to his cauſe. For wheicas our Saviour ſays, Mat. xv. 9, ac- 
cording to our tranſlation, in vain do they worſhip me, teaching 
for dofirines the commundments of men, left this ſhould be thought 
to hear ard upon the traditions of Popery, the Revitor hath 
tbougut proper to explain it away in the ſollov ing note, abridged 
fiom the Rv: miſh '1 anſlators. As to the rules and 01 dinances 
« ot hol, church, touching Fats, Fet:i\vals, &c. thœſe ate no 
« ways repugnaat to, but highly agrecatic to God's holy ** 
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chriſtian ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, totally ſubverſive 
of the truth as well as of the benefits of the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt ; attempting to transfer cur faith and 
hopes of everlaſting life from Chriſt the Rock of 
our ſalvation, to the ſandy foundation of human 
authority, and precarious tradition. For as to 
what they tel] us of their church deriving its 
authority from Chriſt, and their paſtors from the 
Apoſtles in an u1:terrupted ſucceſſion, we have a 
ſurer way of judgirg theſe their pretenſions, than 
by a chain of traditionary l-gends, namely, the 
direction of Chriſt himſelf to examine the merit of 
all ſuch pretenders by their frurs ; and by iheſe it 
will appear that, inſtead ot being the legitimate 
paſtors of the Chriſtian flock, they are rather the 
offspring of thoſe wolves in ſheep's cloathinr, of 
whom our bleſted Lord gave his ditciples ſo many 

autions to beware. 


and all Chtriitian piety. Neither are they to be counted 
2mong't the doctrines and command ments of men, becaute 
they proceed nt trom mere human authority, but from that 
* vikich Chriſt hath ctablifted in his church ; whole Paſtors 
« he has commande u, to heut an ch.y, even as himteif. 
St. Luke, x. 1h. St. watt xvii. 12“ he et cetera above 
iarked is a pregaint ove, big with 4!! the traditional doctiiges 
of Poperv, and ſenaets this determination of our SaviGur of none 
effect, juit as the phat iſaiacal trait frated the Command=- 
ments of God. We demand of you iays Carter 7 in his 
cenſure of this note, © whether it is yuur cucirine, that, 
although the patente ſhouid dis in tHe flrevt, ver wav not their 
% monkiſh daughters make a ſtep our of their nunnery to eve 
their lives? We ſſuppote yourtelves mutter ivine fuch thing 
upon Matib. viii. 22. {hey do indeed more than mutter it; 
for theſe are their words : * By this we tec, that not ouαοe 10 
« worldly or carnal reinec, but no other lindal le duty 19 var's 
« our parents, ought to ſtay us from following Chitil, wid 
* choofing a life of greater perfection.“ But every one kn I 
that, in the language of Popery, @ Life of Perfection meaus the 
Life of a Monk or a Nun. 8 T 
3 O 
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To obe ia: thcfe baſe miſrepreſentations, it will 
become us to ailert the honour and importance of 
our Ciniſti.» ſ-riptures, to labour earneſtly with 
Ou p-0pl t; ave continual recourſe to them, as 
tlic original records of whatever concerns our com- 
mon nv tio; to encourage them in the ſtudy of 
then, by pointing out the ſimplicity in which in- 
d:ipeniiable matters of faith are delivered in 
th in, and the plainneſs and perſpicuity of thoſe 
preccp.s which concern our practical duty; to 
warn then. -»f the woc denounced upon thole who 
a. 1. ake from them, aud the danger of follow- 
g bi d guides, and hypocritical pretenders to 
u onty us der commutions of whi. .. ine ſcriptures 
mi |k o me tio but to cordeina them, and 
wliich. as thoſe very ſcriptures wara us, are Caicu- 
lated ir nothig but io p:omote 1mpcſture, to 
captivate tic nds of thoſe to whom Chriſt 
has given lib . irom all ſpiritual dominion 
but ſis ov , and to gratify the inſatiable ava 
rice and amt; on of inwicnt, ſordid, and ſelf.in- 


1 


tereſted men It 

m amen th-n 17 ol one Por rv, there is none more 
ftiiling to a rcaſo abe secnuous min. than the MEaNNXES5 
ich runs then wall it. pecu'tz” sgAtines and ſuperſtitions. 


On can hardly open any of the” Pots without being put iu 
mind of St 7s 0 GGARLY far TS, Gal. iv. 9. which 
all 5 pou and parade of heir ceremonies cannot diſguiſe; 
and, es 2 certain judiciou: Witter 21 our on country obſerve, 
" ih 0 "rabble do uſualh caſt their eyes upon, as children do on 
„the Lord Nizor's pageants; admiting the ſpieudor of thoſe 
that ride in them. who, conſiered in their own nature, are 
but mean men's iflue, and thus adorned at the City coſt. Yet 
their exiornal var doth fo obſtruct the organs of ſenſe, as 
they do nat der eive the poorneſs of the people that bear them 
3 For wc tages not that the magnificent implements, 
tet Hg, ant! Otamente, in uſe in the Roman church, have been 
eouecttd br the chnttibutions partly of ignorant and ſuperſtitiogs 
Zcavuts, aud pertij of dying men and women, terrified or allured 

: by 
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It is true, our duty calls us to oppoſe errors of 
all kinds as well as thoſe of Popery. But we are 


G 4 to 
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the doftrines of Purgatory and Indulgences, to purchaſe their 
ſuture peace at the hands of deſigning prieſts, who are baſe and 
abject enough to enrich their churches and fraternities ſome— 
times by reducing poor widows and oiphans, who ſhould have 
inherited theſe donations, to the ext!emett diitreſs and nilery. 
What can be mcaner than the practices ot their begging Friars, 
ho, as Dr. Afiaddlelen obſerves, ate always about the {treets, 
„and never fail to carry home a good lack full of proviſions for 
* the ule of their convent.” Letter from Rome, Bvo, 1741, 
p. 220. This trade is copied, as the Doctor remarks, trom 
their predeceſſors the Prieſts of Paganiſm. But, as the ſame 
vriter informs us, ** Cicero, in his book of Laws, ief.rains this 
practice of begging or gathering alms to cue particular order 
of Prieſts {of Gel, and that only on certain dais; becauſe, 
<« as he ſays, it propagates ſuperſtition, and impoveriſh- ſami- 
« lies. Which, by the way, may let us ſec the pole and 
J add, therein the ſuperlative meanneſi] of the church ot Home, 
* in the great care they have taken ro mulaply their begging 
„ orders* The meanneſs of Fopery is indced the principal 
idea which this Letter from Rome exhibits, from the beginning 
to the end. It is impotlible for a reader of it to conſider the 
Roman clergy in any higher character than that of Jes ſhew- 
ing their tiicks for money, with this infamous difference on the 
part of the Prieſts, that, under the maſk of rcligion, they would 
make all their impoſtures pats for realities, and thereby incur 
the guilt of numerous and ſubſtantial evils im roduced into ſo— 
ciety, of which the honeſter, and oftentimes the more dextrous, 
Charlatan, ſtands acquitted. It is very certain that many of 
the more liberal and generous of that communion have been 
ſcandalized at ſome of thele contemptible practices, and have 
occaſionally expreſſed their diſguſt : but ſtill it ſeems it is thought 
neceſſary to continue them, upon the pitiful 22 that, with- 
out ſuch circumſtances, religion would make very ſlender im- 
preſſions on the minds of the people; which indeed is likely 
enough to be true, conſidering with what induſtry the poor 
people are kept in ignorance, that religious impreſſions may not 
be made upon them by any better means. But the truth is, 
theſe impoſitions are far more neceſſary for the prieſts themſelves. 
The maaagement of them is the craft by which they have 7 
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to conſider that the errors of other ſects are ve 

differently founded. Thcy do not, like the Pa- 
piſts 
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wealth ; and to preſerve that, nothing ſo mean, or chi!diſh, o. 
ridicuſous, or knavith, which may not be attempted. Dr. Mid. 
Aleton obſerves, that Father Mabillon, a learned Frenchman. and 
a Prieſt had never ſeen the ceremony of ſprinkling beaſts of la- 
bour with holy water upon a certain annual feſtival, “ when ai; 
the inhabitants of the city [Ru] and netghbourhood ſend up 
their horſes, aſſ>s. &c. to the convent of St. Anthony -u here 
a prieſt in a ſurpiice, ar the chuich-door, ſprinkles with his 
bruch all the animals fingly, as they are pretented to him. and 
receives from cach owner a gratuity p:oportionable to his 
** Zeal and abilities.” — Mabilin was ſui prized at this ceremony. 
as well as many other parts of their v. orfap, which he had 
never ſeen, till he traveiled into I..“ But, ſavs the Doctor, 
„if theſe men cf learning and teachers of religion knows ſo 

little of what is done at Rome, how eaſy muſt it be to impoſe 
upon the poor Catholics or England, and keep them in the 
dark, as to the more exceptionable parts of their worſhip, 
which are openlv avowed and praQtiied abroad, to the ſcandal 
of all the cardid and moderate of their oven communion.” 
Letter, p. 141, and Pref. Dilrourſe, p. xvi. Nothing ſurely 
can be more baſe and unmanly than to ke. £D Gur feilgyw-creatnres 
zn ignorance, ther we may with the more faci ty make a ſordid 
Zain of them. 1: is the mrannc/s of a common cheat, and for 
which an ordinary trade man would lote his reputation, and a 

ractice, which, in a pretended teacher of religion, deſerves a 
worſe puniſ:;ment than the pillory. But it mutt be owned that 
ine Lay- papiſts cf England are not much lets mean than the 
Priefts themſelves. in ſubmitting to be chouſed by ſuch con- 
ks. work, eſperially in a country where they may make a 

air examination. without ſtanding in awe of the thunder of the 
\atican, or the ſamiliars of an Holy Office. The indiznities 
to which ſome of our Roman Catholics, not of the loweſt "rank, 
are often obliged to ſubmit. in deference to an inſolent imperi- 
ous Prieſt, cannot with all their caution be to une but 
that they will occzſionally tranſprre. And what wonder? „“ In 
the papers or Sheldon, Superior of the Jeſuits, ſeized in No- 
ember 1745, Ire proofs of commands being obeyed, when 
gentlemen of the fiit rank and their chaplains have been both 
*« averle to a ſeraration. None are allowed to chuſe their own 


« prieſta, 
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piſts appeal to an infallible Judge, but to the ſcrip- 
tures conſidered as a rule of religion to Proteſtants 
in general; and every one having the liberty of 
ſearching and ſtudying theſe, the queſtions among 
Proteſtant churches muſt be determined by theſe 
ſacred records, or not at all. And it may happen 
that they who differ from our eſtab'iſhment may, 
in tome points, and thoſe of no little con!2quence, 
have as good or bctter authority of the ſcriptural 
kind than ourſelves. This, as members of a Pro- 
teſtant church, we muſt allow to bꝭ poſſible, unleſs 
we will ſay at once that we are inſallible, and have 
the ſame authority to dictate to all Diſſenters that 
Popery pretends to. 

But as, without a pretcnce to ſuch unwarrantable 
authority, the differences amang Proteſtant ſocie- 
ties muſt ſtill ſubſiſt, here is not only room, but 
an abſolute neceſſity for that mutual ſorbearance 
which Popery will not admit of. There are indeed 
circumſtances in Popiſh worſhip, which exclude 
us from any Chriſtian Fellowſhip with thoſe who 
practiſe it. The ſcriptures prohibit all religious 
intercourſe with idolaters; and indecd, conſidering 
the propnetical warnings to come out from thoſe who 
are infected with this abomination, which are appli- 
ed by the Apoſtle Paul to the ſtate of the firſt 
Chriſtian ſocieties, no man can be too cauti- 
ous, that he do not forfeit the precious pro- 


«« prieſts, nor to retain them any longer than is agreeable to 
<< the plealure of the Superior.” What meanneſs in a free born 
Engliſhman ! See a remackabie in ance of the ryranny exercited 
by the ſuperior eccieh1®1 s 0:cT the inferior Popiſh clergy, in a 
very intereſting Haie, o tae! Graces the Archbiſhops of Car - 


terbury and York, &c 11” , printed for Becket and De 
Hand, p. 12, :* 


miſes 
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miſes given to thoſe who keep themſelves un- 
defiled with it. 

No objections of this nature lye againſt any of 
our Proteſtant Diſſenters. All that they deſire is to 
abound in their own ſenſe of ſcripture, as we do in 
ours. This, upon original Proteſtant principles, 
cannot be denied them; and upon this bottom, 
their diſſenting from us either in doctrine or wor- 
ſhip, founded as their pretenſions to it are, and 
their ſincerity in examining for themſelves (a mat- 
ter out of the reach of human judgment) being 
preſuppoſed, is no more to be found fault with, 
than our diſſenting from them. 

For the reſt, it is perhaps as much owing to 
litical contingencies as to any thing elfe, that our 
ſyſtem was, and cheirs was not, eſtabliſhed by civil 
authority a; and neither the courſe of the world, 
nor the principles of its inhabitants, ſeem to be in 
ſo ſettled a condition, as abſolutely to exclude the 
poſſibility of material alterations in the preſent ſtate 
both of our public policy and public religion. Po- 
pery is more than ſuppoſed to have gained ground 
upon us conſiderably within the laſt twenty years. 
If a farth-r increaſe of this wretched ſuperſtition 
ſhould ever bring on another criſis of the Pioteſ- 
tant religion, Proteſtants of all denominations muſt 
unite in the defence of their common intereſt, 


n In the Convocation of 1562, the abrogation of all Holidays, 
except Sunday, and of the Croſs in Baptiſm ; diſpenſations with 
reſpe& to the Surplice, and kneeling at the Communion, the 
total diſuſe of Organs, were ſolicited with zeal and freedom ; 
and the queſtion concerning theſe ceremonies was carried 1n therr 
favour only by one vote. and that the vote of a proxy. Whereas 
there was on the other fide a majority of eight, of ' thoſe who 
were preſent, and heard the debate. Burnet, Hiſt. Reform. vol. III. 
Þ- 393+ | 
when 
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when it may be found neceſſary to holt the door 
more firnily againſt the Biſhop of Rome and all his 
deteſtable enormities, to make more room in our 
eceleſtaſtical eſtabliſnment for all the well-wiſhers 
to civil and religious liberty, by removing all thoſe 
cu cumſtances in our worſhip and diſcipline, which 
may ſcein, though but in appearance, to give 
cyluntenance to the ritcs and impoſitions of Popery, 
farciified by nothing but a groundlets church-au- 
thority. 

In the mean time, it is an obligation cqually in- 
cumbent upon the incnibers of the church of Ang- 
lara ard the Pruteſtant Diflerters from it, to be 
vigilant aganit the common adverſary, and conſe- 
quently to unite in the ſtricteſt bo..ds of friendſhip 
ard nevolence. Our Chnſtian liberty on both 
ſides depends on ſupporting our gracious King and 
his free a::d equal government, againſt all attempts, 
vizether directed againſt his perſon, or the civil and 
rel1g1ous rights and privileges of the people under 
his protection. In this light all Proteſtants are 
doubly bicthren, the ſons of one common father, 
and the happ» ſubjects of one common Sovereign. 
Popery is equally an enemy to all Proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhments, as well as to all Protcſtant (ects; and 
in our ſyſtem has never found a ſurer game to play, 
than that of exaſperating Proteſtants of one perſua- 
hon agai ſt thoſe of another. Hitherto, by the 
good providence of God, this policy hath miſcar- 
ried. The Papiſts are evidently beginning the 
lame game again ». It is our wiſdom, and will be 

our 
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o This is evident ©»... heir late printed pleas ſor Toleration, 
w! ereia they affect o ſet the principles of the Proteſtant Diſ- 
enters, and particularly their enmity to the church of England, 
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our ſafety, to be aware of them in time, and to 
cultivate ſuch a meaſure of good-will and confi- 
dence among all Proteſtants, that none of that de- 
nomination, however diſtinguiſhed, may have rea- 
ſon to complain of being driven into the ſnare by 
our untractable diſaffection and diſtruſt of them, 
when it has been and ſtill is ſo very evident that 
they cannot deſerve it. 

To conclude: We ſeem, in matters of religion, 
to be arrived at a very intereſting criſis, wherein 
the prophecy of our bleſſed Saviour, namely, 
that, becauſe of the abounding F miguity, the love 
of many ſhould wax cold, is fulfilled among us, as 
viſibly at leaſt as it has been among Chriſtians of 
any other period ſince the prophecy was delivered. 
There ſeems to be at this time not only a general 
coolneſs towards the Proteſtant religion, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſpirit and practices of Popery, 
but likewiſe a general inattention to thole intereſts 
of the temporal as well as of the ſpiritual kind, 
which it was the glory and praile of our anceſtors 
to ſupport. 

Unhappily for the public, as well as individuals, 
the faſhion of the times prevails too often in religion, 
as well as in matters of leſs importance. The 
word of God, for which the poor people hungred 
and thirſted in the beginning of the Reformation, 
no that it is ſet open to every one with the great- 


in the moſt inviduous l'sat ; building thereon a claim of nearer 
ndr to our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, and a reaſon 4 fortiori 
for greater indulgence from it. And in this they may perhaps 
appear to ſome people to have ſucceeded, by the many virulent 
things which have appeared of late in the public prints againſt 
the Diſſenters; but written undoubtedly by the Papiſts them- 
ſelves, under the maſk of Churchmen. | 

| eſt 
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eſt freedom, ſeems, in too many inſtances, to be 
deſpiſed and neglected, like other things, which 
loſe their value, when they loſe their novelty. Ma- 
ny ſeem now even to pride themſelves in their ig- 
norance, and to think themſelves happy in being 
able to excuſe their ungodly, fraudulent, or im- 
moral practices, on the pretence of wanting learn- 
ing, or what they call ſcholarſhip; unmindful that 
he who 1s wilfully ignorant of his Lord's will, when 
he may have the opportunity of learning it, will be 
beaten with as many ſtripes, as he who knows it, 
and doth it not; and that the few ſtripes mention- 
ed in the parable are allotted to thoſe only, from 
whom their Maſter's will is concealed by ſome una- 
voidable obſtruction or incapacity ?. 


On 
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P That I may not be ſuſpected of a want of candor, it mav 
be proper to mention the appearance of a more edifving ſpirit 
among certain ſocieties u hich have iten up among us in theſe 
latter times. Ir is faid, and | hope with great truth, that nun 
bers of he common people have been ſo {ar converted by thoſe 
who labour in forming theſe ſocieties, as to put on a more ſ-- 
rious and pious deportm.nt, and to abilain from many cpen 
inſtances of licentiouſneſs, for which they were notorious in 
times paſt. With reſpect to the docttines taught in theſe ſocie- 
ties, it is no imall recommenda.ivn of them that they are pre- 
tended to be the genuine doctrines of the firſt Reformers of the 
church of England ; the principal of which however is, that the 
{crip.ures are the only authoritative rule of faith and practice 
to the Chriſlian man Ho far thev have juſtitied theſe p'dten- 
ſions in theit teachings and onduct, it is at preſerit out of my 
u av to InGui.e. It is natural for the members of an eſtabliſhed 
church to be ala med on the riſe of any new ſect, to remaik 
and cenſure its deviations from the common fo ms, and to thew 
and reprehend the ill cifect- of its peculiati ies. Accordinoly 
the Methodiſts have been blamed for a want of charity GW rA 
thoſe o a different perſuaſion from themiclves ; for conſiguing 
poct'cular peiſons tro «condemnation ; for being extremely peremp- 
tory and dogmatical in their interpretations of ſcripture ; for 

making 
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On another hand, it has been obſerved, that 2 
ſelfiſh ſpirit prevails too much in thole concerns 
wherein our very conſtitution is at ſtake. ** The 
public, ſay ſome people, is the laſt thing that 
&« is cared for, even by thoſe claſſes of men, who, 
* both by their ſtation and abilities, are under the 
* higheſt obligations to conſult its welfare, with- 
* out which individuals can have no ſecurity for 
their peace, their property, or even their very 
6 exiſtence.” 

This ſtate of the caſe muſt turn the eyes and ex- 
pectations of thoſe who perceive the approaching 
effects of this indifierence upon the ciergy, of courle. 
Their conduct will be marked by the judicious few, 
though the ſecular and ſlothful among them may be 
indulged and even applauded for conforming to 
the faſhion of the times, by thoſe who, ſhunning, 
the light of the Goſpel themſelves, neither under - 
ſtand their own duty nor that of their teachers ; 
and who, defirirg to be indulged in their turn, are 
ready enough to icreen themſelves under examples, 
who, they will ſay, would certainly direct them to 


_— 


making pretenſions to ſpiritual illuminations, of which they can 
give no ſufficient proof. Ir is indeed to be appreliended that 
they may have given but too juſt occaſion for theſe cenſures, and 
that through a common failing incident to all who pay more at- 
tention to artificial ſyſtems ot theology, than to the genuine 
ſenſe of ſcripture. But be their errors what they will, their in- 
duſtty in attending their diſciples, the impreſſions of piety they 
have made upon them, and the zeal] they expreſs for the ſalva- 
tion of ſouls, are circumſtauces worthy of our regard and imita- 
tion ; and are a loud call upon us of the eſtabliſhed church, to 
take heed to ourſelves and to our doctrine, to double our dili- 

nce in raiſing a better ſpirit among our people, and to awaken 

th them and ourſelves from the lumber of ſecularity, which 
is ſo manifeſtly obſtrutive of Cnriſtian edification. 


a better 
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a better practice, if a better practice was neceſ- 
ſary. 

But let no man deceive himſelf with vain words. 
In any general calamity, ſuch as a retuin of Popery 
would bring upon us, even theſe thougiitleſs men 
muſt ſuffer as well as others, either by ſubmitting 
to a remorſeleſs eccleſiaſtical tyranny, or by a mer- 
cileſs vengeance for oppoſing it, and will then be 
ſufficiently awake to ſee clearly from whence their 
ſufferings are derived ; and would be the firſt to 
reproach thoſe who have flattered them in their 
flumbers, and complied with them in thoſe follies 
and diiſipations, which now keep them ſecure and 
inſenſihle of the common danger. It will be our 
happineſs ad our comfort in ſuch an evil day, to 
have the teſtimony of our conicie;.ces that we have 
not cealed to warn every one, within our reſpective 
departments, of the juſt judgments of God upon 
thoſe wio either neglect the care of? eir ſalvation 
in the world to come, or underv due the means of 
worki..g it ont to the greateſt advantage?, which 
have beer > bountifully aforded a to 12 repeatedly 
preſcreed and reſcued fro: he d ſtiuctiv e jaws of 
Popiſh tyranny and ail'trary pow r, by che vigil- 
ance of a gracious Pro: idence, ovi.s dis particular 
country, perhaps without example in any other. 
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An Account of a Popiſb Book, intituled, The 
Devotion to the ſacred Heart of JESUS, 
Sc. lately publiſhed, aud diſperſed with great 
Induſtry among the Roman Catholics of this 
Country. 


HEY who have pleaded for a free Tolera- 

tion of the Papiſts in Great Britain, on the 
pretence of their diſpoſition to ſubmit to the preſent 
government, and their diſclaiming the power of the 
Pope or church of Rome over the temporalties even 
of Proteſtant Princes *, have been obliged to an- 
{wer to a very material objection, namely, that 
while the ſuperſtition, enthuſiaſm, and fanaticiſm 


a See a Letter in the Public Ledger of Auguft 28, 1967, ſigned 
A Lover of all Mankind, and another in the Gazetteer, Auguſt 
29, 1767, ſigned Anti-Draco. 
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ef their people, with reſpect to viſions, revelations, 
Sc. of their pretended ſaints, ariſe to ſuch a pitch 
of extravagance, there can be no depending upon 
Any principles they may eſpouſe, upon the founda- 
tion of reaſon, or even of ſcripture. For the pre- 
tence of an immediate revelation from one of their 
ſaints, commanding the moſt abſurd and wicked 
thing imaginable, muſt at once cancel all general 
obligations ariſing from the tenor either of human 
or divine laws, as hath been oftentimcs proved by 
various inſtances, particularly among the devotees 
of the Jeſuits; and as a large majority of their 
ſtationed pricſts in England are of that order, the 

HDvernment will have every thing to fear from the 
impreſſions thoſe Fathers make upon their people 
by impoſitions of that kind. 
In anſwer to this we are told, that the Papiſts 
* are not ſo ſuperſtitious and bigoted with reſpect 
* to the forms of devotion to their reputed fai:.ts 
<« as heretofore ; that the impoſture of pretended 
<* yiſfiors and revelations have been detected and 
*« diſgraced more lately amor.g themſelves ;,” and 
we have ſeen above, that great ſtreſs is laid upon 
the modern Papiſts not being ſo much under the 
influence of their prieſts as in former times. 

What reformation the Papiſts may have made 
in their politics, we ſhall never be able to learn, 
but from ſome public and explicit renunciation of 
their former priaciples; that no modification of 
their ancient ſanaticiſm hath as yet taken place a- 
mong them, will appear by the ſpecimens of it in 
the performance upon which I am about to rem: rk, 
which, being calculated for the edificatio” of Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh Papiſts, may poſhbly furi th us v ith 
a aſon, why our pred ceſſors were to ſtiid ia 
prohibiting the importation of Popiſu books; pon 
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a conviction, no doubt, that they, who could give 
into ſuch abject ſuperſtition with the zeal and en- 
thuſiaſm that is here preſcribed, might eaſily be 
wrought up into any attempts upon the religion 
and government of a race of Heretics, who are 
taught to hold theſe ſolemnities in contempt and 


derifion. The title of this curious publication is 
as follows : 


The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesvs ; 
with other pious Pratiices, devout Prayers, and 
Inftruftions, for the uſe and convenience © 
Chriftians in general. With Permiſſion of Supe- 
riors. BRuGEs, by Joſeph Van Pract. 1765. 


Oppoſite to this title-page is a ſhocking print, 
repreſenting Jesus CHRIsT, with the Breaſt cut 
open, and the Heart laid bare, ſurfounded with 
what is called a Glory; and this appears, by what 
follows in the book, to be the very image to which 
they who practiſe this Devotion pay their ado- 
ration. 


The book begins with the following account : 


« Sect. I. Concerning the Inſtitution of the 
| Devotion. 


« The Devotion to the ſacred Heart of JIxsus, 
« the Feaſt whereof is kept on the Friday lollow- 
« ing the Octave of the bleſſed Sacrament, has 
been promoted and authorized by ſeveral Pupes, 
or whom ſome have granted a plenary indulg-nce 
to ſuch as ſhall viſit the churches of the religious 


« of the Vif::ation of our bleſſed Lady on the ſaid 
« Feaſt, Sc.“ 


It 
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It will be proper to inform the Proteſtant reader, 
that the orders of Monks and Nuns in Popiſh coun- 
tries, being very numerous, and every one zealous 
for the honour of his or her particular inſtitution, 
there naturally ariſes a rivalſhip among them, 
which of them ſhall have the greateſt number of 
Lay-votaries attached to their Order. For which 
purpoſe they attempt to inſtitute ſome peculiar 
ſolemnity or devotion, of which ſome Saint of 
their own Order, or ſome particular tranſaction 
or incident of the Saint's life or hiſtory, is the foun- 
dation. 

But it is to be obſerved, that theſe particular 
Devotions, to make them authentic, muſt have the 
approbation of the Pope; who, if he can be pre- 
vailed with to give it, annexes certain privileges or 
indulgences to the practice of ſuch Devotions, 
which are underſtood to be communicated to 
thoſe who practiſe them according to the form pre- 
ſcribed. 

But, foraſmuch as theſe Devotions are apt to oc- 
caſion ſtrifes and variances between different reli- 
gious communities, the Popes have frequently re- 
fuſed to authoriſe ſuch of them as might ſeem to 
interfere with the intereſt or reputation of ſome o- 
ther Order or Orders, the principals of which have 
often interpoſed, and remonſtrated againſt the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſuch new devotions as they appre- 
hended might leſſen the credit or importance of their 
own fraternity. | | 

Accordingly we ſee here, that this Devotion of 
the Sacred Heart hath only been authoriſed by /e- 


veral Popes, and that only ſome of thoſe ſeveral 


have granted a pſenary indulgence in favour of it. 
And we ſhall ſee preſently, that even this precious 
Devotion was under a cloud at Rome from July go, 
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1729, to February 6, 1765. But to proceed wifls 
the Introduction. 

«© Though this Solemnity may appear new, yet 
tc the Devotion is far from being ſo, and has ever 
«© been the conſtant practice of many moſt eminent 
« Saints of the church of God, St. Hernard, St. 
&< Clare, St. Catharine of Sienna, St. Elzear, St. 
Francis of Aſiſum, St. Bonaventure.” 

After which he <xhibits ſeveral fanatical expreſſi- 
ons of theſe pretended Saints; fuch as, drawing 
from this Devotion the moſt alluring ſweetneſs and 
Conſolation. —Being all on fire with the love of 
Jesus, as often as ſhe thought of this adoreable 
Heart. Would you know where your Elzear 1s ? 
Seek me in the Heart of Jesvs ; there I make my 
uſual abode. 

But, as the deſign of this publication is to do 
particular honour to the Jeſuits, the catalogue of 
Saints devoted to the Heart is cloſed with four of 
that fraternity; namely, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. 
Francis Xaverus, St. Philip Nerjus, St. Aloyfius 
Gonzaga. Canonzations of J<ſuits have not been 
frequent ; and I queſtion whether, at the time this 
book was publiſhed, there were more than theſe 
four Saints of that Order in the Roman Calen- 
dar b. But they are enough for the purpoſe of 
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b However, to balance the diſgrace of the Jeſuits in other 
quarters, his Holineſs, it ſeems, is in the humour to gratify 
them with one additional Saint at leaf, as appears by the follow- 
ing Extract of a Letter from Rome, publiſhed in the Public 
Ledger, April 1, 1767. While ſeveral States of Europe are 
„ expelling and inſulting the Jeſuits, this City is canonizing 
„them. On Monday next, another Saint will be added to the 
« Golden Legend. viz. Father Francis de Jerome, who has per- 
« formed ſeveral ſurprizing miracles, as well ſince as before his 


« death.” The letter from Rome is dated March 7. 
amuſing 
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amuſing the ſilly Catholics of England and Ireland, 
who, conceiving that the beatification of theſe Fa- 
thers muſt imply the ſanctity of the whole Order, 
would be the more ſcandalized at the expulſion of 
the Jeſuits from France and Portugal; a point to 
which theſe crafty politicians were to be very at- 
tentive at this criſis. 

+ Whoever,” ſays this compiler, © reads the 
„ hves of theſe Saints, muſt neceſſarily obſerve the 
* tender Devotion they had to the Sacred Heart of 
« ous.” 

Had I been of counſel with this author, I could 
have helped him to another Saint, to add to this 
venerable groupe; even the pious St. John Baptiſt 
Girard, who (as his Proceſs ſets forth,) “in order 
to conceal his ſacrilegious and inceſtuous flame, 
« ſaid to Miſs Cadiere, Let us love one another 
* dearly, in the Sacred Heart of Jeſus. And hence 
« it comes, ſays Cadtere's Apologiſt, that all thoſe 
* Love-letters in the Appendix to the Proceedings, 
e conclude with theſe words, I am intimatehy 
united with you, in the SACRED HEART or 
« Jesus ©,” 
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John Baptiſt Girard, a Jeſuit, Rector of the Royal Seminary 
of Chaplains of the Navy at Toulon, was tried by the Parliament 
of Provence, in the year 1731, for ſpiritual inceſt with his Peni- 
tent Mary Catharine Cadiere, the conſequence of which being 
the pregnancy of the ſaid Cadiere, he was further charged with 
giving her drugs to procure an abortion. The facts were clearly 
and punQually proved by ſufficient evidence. Twelve of his 
teventy- four judges would have condemned him to be burned alive; 
three voted for the galleys, or perpetual baniſhment, and nine for 
his acquittal. The intereſt, or perhaps the purſe, of the Jeſuits 
prevailed in favour of this laft verdict; and thus this profligate 
* eſcaped, not by the equitable ſentence of the law, but by 
he corrupt interpoſition of his own fraternity, who, for theic 


den honour, ſhould have been the firſt to bring him to juſtice 
H 2 But 
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But to proceed with the account before us. © Je- 
& ſus Chriſt,” ſays this abominable book, who 
„ had formerly, by his inſpiration, invited only 
* ſome particular ſaints to this amiable devo- 
* tion to his Sacred Heart, reſerved the mani- 
* feſtation of it to theſe latter times, as he re- 
„ vealed to St. Gertrude, that it might be a 
« means to draw the faithful out of that extreme 
« tepidity into which he foreſaw they would dege- 
as 
What a repreſentation of the bleſſed Saviour 
of the world ! He forſces the extreme tepidity into 
which the faithful would degenerate ; he knows 
the means to draw them out of it; and yet with- 
holds this precious remedy for ſeventeen hundred 
years from all the world except a few of his favou- 
rites, and communicates his intention of maniſeſt- 
ing it in theſe latter ages only to a filly obſcure 
woman, without any view that appears, of its 
going farther, til] it broke out in the manner fol- 
lowing. 

* Siſter Mary Margaret, a religious of the viſi- 
“ tation of our bleſied Lady, in the monaſtry ot 
** Paroi, a town in the Dutchy of Burgundy, who 
died the 17th of Oclober 1690, in the odour of 
* ſanCtity, in the 42d year of her age, was the 
„ perſon whom the Saviour of the world choſe to 
* make known to the faithful his defigns concern- 
ing the Devotion of the Heart. This holy ſoul, 
<< whom God had repleniſhed with many ſingular 
„ graces, and who, in an eminent manner, cor- 
** reſponded with them, being one day within the 
«« octave of Corpus Cbriſti, before the bleſſed ſa- 
«© crament, and more affected than ordinary with 
the contemplation of God, had a moſt earneſt 
deſire to make a ſuitable return for his dear love 


© towards 
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C towards us. \Whereupon the Son of God told 
& her, ſhe could not teſtify her gratitude in a more 
acceptable manner than in doing what he had ſo 
&* often required, and then diſcloſing his da- 
* cred Heart to her, ſaid, 

& See here the Heart which has ſo tenderly lov- 
ed mankind, and ſpared nothing even to the waſt- 
„ ing and conſuming itſelf, in teſtiniony of its 
love, and yet in return l generally meet with 
* nothing but ingratitude, contempt, ſacrileges, 
e irreverences, and coldnels, even in the very 1a- 
crament of my love; and ſtill what more ſenſi- 
bly affects me, is, that great part of theſe 1:.dig- 
nities are ſent back from thoſe hearts which are 
* conſecrated to me. Wherefore I demard of you, 
in order to procure my glory, that the firſt Fri- 
&* day after the octave of the bleſſed ſacrament, be 
appointed a particular and folemn feſtival, on 
which, by ſome agreeable return, my Heart may 
be honqured, and the indignivics offered to it, 
*© whilſt it has been fo often expaſed on the altars 
in the holy ſacrament, be repaired. I promiſe 
it will more abundantly dilate its love on all ſuch 
as ſhail intereſt themſelves in this reparation of 
„ honour.” 

This impudent, blaſphemous lie, was, it ſeems, 
too monſtrous to gain credit ſufficient to procure 
its authentication from the Holy See, And there- 
fore the writer of the book, foreſecing that his au- 
$hority for this incredible narrative might be called 
for, was neceſſitated to make the following excuſe 
for his hardineſs, in a margiral note. 

* As the church does not pronounce on the au- 
+ thenticity of this revelation, or the ſanctity of 
de the perſon to whom it was made, in order to 
“conform, as I ought, to the wiſe regulations of 
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& the Holy See, I only relate this as an Hiftorical 
* Fad, yet ſo certain and averred, as to challenge 
0 deſervedly our belief and adherence. We ipcak 
as formerly the faithful ſpoke of the revelation 
of St. Juliana, which gave rile to the ſolemnity ot 
the feaſt of Corpus Chriſti.” 

Behold the artifice of the Jeſuit! The Church, 
ſaith he, doth not pronounce on the authenticily, &c. 
How ſo? Why, perhaps the church hatn wut been 
appriſed of the revelation, or hath not been appli-d 
to, to authenticate it. And yet the hiut of the 
wiſe regulations of the oly See, leave little room to 
doubt but that applicaii''n had buen made to it both 
to authenticate the revelation, and to cannonize 
Siſter Mary Margaret. The truth is, the politic 
Romans ae, for ſome time by-paſt, grown cauti- 
ous how they give credit and ſanction to ſuch bare- 
faced impoſtures; beſides, it appears in the pro- 
greſs of the narrative, that the eſtabliſhment of 
this devotiou had been actually oppoſed at Rome, 
moſt probably on account of its being patronized 
by, and calculated to raiſe the reputation and pro- 
mote the intereſts of, the Jeſuits. In the mean 
time, whilſt the revelation remains in the naked 
condition of an Hiftorical Fafa, the tranſmarine 
Catholics know they may believe as much or as 
little of it as chey pleaſe ; and accordingly this de- 
votio hath never been in any great repute in France, 
though the lie was forged there, and has, no doubt, 
been in ſtill leſs, ſince the infamous uſe made of it 
by the Jeſuit Girard abovementioned. It has now 
croſſed the ſea to England, where the forgers of it 
know very well, there are plenty of poor Catholics, 
ready to ſwallow whatever their prieſts prepare for 
them, how difficult ſoever of digeſtion to the ſto- 
machs of their brethren abroad. - | 8 
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But the moſt divertjag circumſtance in this apo- 
logetical .ote, is the parallel the author draws be- 
tween Siſter Mary' s revelation and that of St. Ju- 
liana, a part of whoſe hiſtory will not be unedify- 
ing to thoſe who deſire to underſtand what progreſs 
ou: Roman Catholic countrymen have made in rid- 
di.'g their ſyſtem of the legendary traſh eſpouſed 
by ch ir forefathers. 

© This taint, or as ſhe is likewiſe called Mother 
Juliana, lived in an hoſpital hard by the town 
of Leige, and had many extaſies and raptures, 
and ſo picphetical a ſpirit, as to diſcern the 
thougins aud intentions of her neighbours hearts; 
„ ſhe wreſtled with devils, diſcourſed with the 
e apoſtlos, and wrought many miracles. But one 
thing peculiar to her was, that in her prayers ſhe 
almoſt always law the moon in her brightneſs, but 
with a ſnip taken off from her roundneſs, at 
which ſhe was much troubled, but by no means 
could get out of her fancy. At laſt God Was 
„ pleaſed to reveal it to her, that the moon ſi 
„ fied the preſent church, and the fraction the 
e want of one ſolemnity more to be obſerved in it. 
Upon which ſhe received a command from hea- 
ven, to proclaim the obſervation of this ſolemni- 
ty. For twenty years ſhe prayed to God to ex- 
cuſe her, and to make choice of a more worthy 
perſon ; but none being found, ſhe communi- 
cates it to Johannes de L auſenna, and he to Jaco- 
. bus de Tricis, then Archdeacon of Leige, and af- 
* terwards Pope Urban IV. But although the 
perſons to whom it was communicated highly 
approved it, yet ſhe was not ſatisfied till one of 
« her goſſips named Vabella, after a whole year's 
** praying for it, had the ſame thing revealed to 
he her, with that circumſtance, that this feaſt had 
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% always been among the ſecrets of the B. Trinity, 
« but now the time was come when it ſhould be 
% publiſhed to the world; and ſhe, in one of her 
<« extaſies, ſaw very diſtinctly, all the heaven] 
& orders upon their faces, ſupplicating God, that 
4 to confirm the faith of Chriſtians, this day might 
ehe ſpeedily obſerved. This //abella was ſo much 
* intoxicated by this viſion, faith the Author, that 
te out of the abundance of her ſpiritual drunken- 
<« neſs (they are his own words) ſhe declared ſhe 
„ would promote the obſerving this feaſt although 
c the whole world ſhould oppoſe her. Which we 
„ may well think Juliana rejoiced to hear, and 
4 henceforwards they joined counſels to advance 
* this ſole;nnity. Juliana gets an ignorant young 

prieſt to draw up an office for it, and while he 
* wrote ſhe prayed, by which means the office was 
* ſo well compoſed, that it would melt, faith he, 
te the hardeſt hearts into devotion; and when it 
„ was ſeen by divines, they ſaid it was not written 
© by man, but inſpired by Gop himſelf. And yet 
* when Pope Urban publiſhed his bull upon the 
© credit of theſe revelations, for the celebration of 
this feaſt, he appointed Thomas Aquinas to com- 
<< poſe an office for it, and rejected that divine of- 
„ fice of Juliana d.“ 

Behold the honourable origin of the feaſt of Cor- 
pus Chrifti, one of the mc venerable ſolemnities in 
the Church of Rome. A Tale which is appealed to 
by the craftſman under conſideration, by way of 
keeping his revelation of the Sacred Heart in coun- 
ten ance; as who ſhauld ſay, if Siſter Mary Marga- 

4 Stuting fleet's Diſcourſe of the Idolatry of the Church of 


Rome, octavo, 1671, p. 255, 256. who quotes three Popiſh 
authors for it. 
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ret told a lie, Mother Juliana and her goſſip Jabel 
told a bigger. And if they had the addreſs to get 
a feaſt founded on their fable, why ſhall not we 
3 to have a devotion eſtabliſned for ours? 

o what a pitiable ignorance muſt thoſe poor 
creatures be reduced who can ſuffer themſelves 
to be deluded by ſuch groſs abſurdities? We now 
go on with Siſter Mary Margaret. 
This pious ſoul, being all in confuſion, would 
© fain have excuſed herſelf on account of her un- 
„ worthineſs, but was ſoon made ſenſible, that 
Providence, to the end no one ſhould ſeem im- 
<< portant in his own eyes, makes uſe of the moſt 
*© feeble inſtruments for the bringing about its 
6 greateſt deſigns. At the ſame time ſhe was 
« inſpired to communicate the affair to Father 
Claud la Colombiere, of the ſociety of Jeſus, who 
died on the 15th of February, 1682, and whoſe 
eminent ſanctity and excellent writings ſtill 
“ preſerve his memory freſh in the minds of the 
« faithful.” ps 

Here the cat peeps out of the bag. A Jeſuit 
is pitched upon as the proper perſon to manifeſi this 
devotion to the world, and pitched upon by inſpi- 
ration too; a very ſeaſonable lift to the ſociety, 
which was now ſinking in its eſtimation all over 
Europe. The French Jeſuits in particular had no 
reſource but among the poor dupes of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and with theſe, this was a ſure 
bait to preſerve their credit, more particularly 
conſidering the ſtation and character of this 
Father Claud, of which our author gives this 
account. 
The holy man, full of the ſpirit of God, not 
content in hearing from the mouth of the religi- 
e ous all that paſſed as abovementioned, obliged 
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« her moreover to deliver the ſame in writing, 
« This done, and ref Cting on the elevated virtug 
<< of the peiloli, on one fide, and on the other, con- 
e ſidering the excellence of the devotia.: fo proper 
„ for kindling the fire of divi:e love, he judged 
the whole was from God, and acco.vingly re- 
e ceived it as a devotion inſpi ed by the Holy 
& Ghoſt, delivering down to alle. ity the ſingular 
lights, heaven had inſpired him with on this ſub- 
« ject in a (piritual recreat he made at London in 
the year 677.“ 

So th-:: tiiis precious devotion was licked into 
form at London, a very ſingular recommendation 
of it, no doubt, to the Engliſb Catholics, The 
man would have clinched it more eitectually had 
he given the revelation to an Engliſh devotee. But 
this it ſhould ſeem was impoſſible. The female 
Catholics of England, we are to ſuppoſe, have ele- 
vated virtue only on one fide, and that would not 
have gone cleverly down with French pietiſts. But 
the devotion being conceived in Burgundy, and 
born in London, both nations may claim kiadred 
with it, and fo join amicably in the propagation of 
it; and ſo it turns out. For, 

The peculiar graces he (Father Claud) receiv- 
e d on this occaſion, and the repeated inſtances 
c the ſaid holy religious woman had from our bleſ- 
„ ſed Saviour for advancing this work, effectually 
* convinced him of the will of God, in this deſign: 
& in conſequence, he applied his utmaſt endea- 
« vours towards eſtabliſhing this devotion in France 
<* and alſo in England, during the time he conti- 
„ nued there in quality of pr-acher to the then 
* Dutcheſs of York, afterwards Qe of England. 
In effect, this devotion began to ſpread, in /pree 
* of allo 10n, and 1n leis than a year, France 
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t. beheld it happily eſtabliſhed. The faithful were 
& pleaſed in ſceing pictures of the Sacred Heart 
„ drawn and diſperſed : prints cut ard engraved, 
chap.ls erected, and altas coniecrated to 
its honour, with the general approbation of 
_ 2 

Maiters clear up upon us apace. We now learn 
what buſigeſs this J. ſuit La Colombirere had in g- 
land, namcly, to ai ft the Duke of York in the 
pious project of converting this i:eretical kingdom. 
We learn, moreover, that this devotion met with 
a ſpiteful oppoſition in France but at length, it 
ſeems, after a ſtruggle lor a year or ſo, it procured 
an cſtabliſhment in that country, if drawing pic- 
tures, ſtricking prints of the Sacred Heart, erect- 
ing chapels, and conſecrating altars to its honour, 
may be ſo called. which is very much to be doubt- 
ed. The Catholics of Britain, J am told, are a 
little ſqueamiſh on thole occaſioas, particularly 
ſuch of them as do not partake of the merits of 
the jeſuitical order. They chaſe to ſee the ring of 
the fiſherman to eſtabliſt menis; ard the general ap- 
probation of all in France, even if that were true, 
docs not imply the general approbationof allin Rome. 
Not to mention that the devotion of the Sa- 
cred Heart may be ſaid to be thus far eſta- 
bliſhed in this proteſtant country by the diſperſion 
of this fooliſh book. For the Engliſb Catholics 
have their pictures, prints, chapels and altars as 
Wall as the French. 

The preſacing Jeſuit, aware of this ſcruple, en- 
deaw dur to ſtop rhe gap, by ſaying, that * The 
& devgtion to the Sacred Heart, in ſpite of all the 
<« efforts of our inſernal enemy, and diffolute cor- 
„ ruptions of the world, has gained an aſcendency 
* throughout the whole church. — The ſame is pub- 
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&« licly practiſed in every Catholic country of the 
«* univerſe, and even at Rome itſelf, under the eyes 
of the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt.” 

Very pollibly; for the ſaid vicar, we are inform- 
ed, hath got a ſcurvy cuſtom of winking, and 
ſleeping a dog's ſleep, when he does not chuſe to 
ſee every thing under his eyes. 

But though the devotion of the Sacred Heart 
could get no paſſport from Rome, it obtained, we 
are told, another from heaven, which ſhould in all 
reaſon, have been as ſatisfactory to the devotees, 
as one from Rome. For this we have the word of 
no leſs a man than Joſeph Languet Biſhop of Soiſ- 
ſons, afterwards promoted to be Archbiſhop of Sens, 
who took the pains to write the life of Siſter Mary 
Margaret at large. © According to this Biogra- 
pher, our bleſſed Redeemer ſpoke to her as fol- 
„ lows. 

I am much pleaſed in the devotion the faithful 
* ſhew for my Heart, and for this reaſon I deſire 
« the picture thereof may be drawn and expoſed, 
that, by this ſo amiable a repreſentation, the 
hearts of men may be ſoftened into repentance. 
* promiſe that ſuch as in a more particular manner 
„ ſhall honour this picture, ſhall partake more 
« amply of thoſe graces with which my Heart is 
<< repleniſhed.” See p. 46. 

Here we have the bleſſed Redeemer of the world 
repreſented as injoining an act of downright idola- 
try: for ſuch does the honour paid to this picture 
plainly turn out, as appears by the following direc- 


e In LEtat de la France, publiſhed 1918, vol. III. p. 166. 
This R. R. prelate, is called Jean-Jostrn Laxcuer de 1a 
Villenzuve de Gergy, Abbe de Coetmaloen, Docteur en Theologie, 
de la Maiſon de Navarre. 
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tion for an aſſociation in honour of the Sacred Heart. 
Ne VIII. p. 46. 
Every aſſociate ſhould have in his houſe or 
* chamber a picture of the Sacred Heart. The 
advantage among others, is this; ſhould any 
particular be hindered from viſiting the blefſed 
« Sacrament, he may before this picture acquit 
„ himſelf of the obligation he hath voluntarily 
taken upon himſelf. Jeſus Chrift has given us 
an inſtance and proof of how great merit this 
% practice is in his ſight.” Jbid. And then fol- 
lows the paſſage quoted above out of Siſter 
Mary Margaret's Life, written by the Biſhop of 
Soi ſſons. 
hat honour is paid by the Romaniſts to what 
they call the Bleſſed Sacrament, or the Hoſt, every 
one knows, wav hath ſeen their rituals, or has 
been preſent at Maſs, either at home or abroad. 
But even the Catholics themſelves acknowledge, 
that to adore an unconſecrated Hoſt is Idolatry, 
ſince, without ſuch conſecration, the miracle of 
tranſubſtantiation is not performed l. Now what- 
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f The following narrative, written in 1682, is an inſtance in 
point. A woman that lives in Tours, and was melancholy, 
<« and full of vapours, defi1'd to receive the ſactament ever 
« day, in which, ſhe faid, ſhe found mo* wonderful conſola- 
„% tion. The prieſt has the reputation ot a very vorthy man, 
and being a judicious perton, he clealy ſaw thizugh the 
poor woman's weakneis and ſupei tion and was wili;n 
enough to do what he thought an innocent iraud, and might 
give the diſtempeted perſon ſome eaſe and yet not tend 
« tc a prophana:icn of holy things ; fo, inſſead of the ſocra- 
« ment, he gave her unconſecrated wafers, which ſhe receiv:d 
« with her ordinary devotion, and they had the ordinary eſſects 
« on her. But as Frenclneb are too apt to tell then cen 
«* ſec. ets, the curate made himſelf merry with ſome of nis 
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ever honour is paid to the Holy Sacrament at ſuck 
time of viſitation as is mentioned above, is here 
directed to be paid to the picture of the Sacred 
Heart; which being unconſecrated, and conſe- 
quently untranſubſtantiated, cannot, even upon 
the principles of Popery, pretend to the honours 
due to the conſecrated Hoſt; and therefore the 
worſhip paid to it by this direction, muſt be 
idolatrous, fiace, according to the inſtance in 
the margin, the intention of the worſhipper can- 
not excuſe the crime, where the object is incom- 
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« friends upon this occaſion, and told how he had deceived the 
„ hypochondriacal woman. So the thing got wind, and was 
„ looked on as a great impiety in the prieſt to ſuffer one to 
< commit ſuch idolatry to a piece of bread, to which, no doubt, 
« the offered the ſame agoratioh that was due, if it had been 
conſecrated. So the curate was Cited before the archbiſhop 
of Tours, where he had met with a ſevere cenſute, if the 
eſteem he is juſtly in, had not preſerved him But he was 
condemned to fix mon'hs impriſonment,” c. News from 
France, p. 14, 15, in the firſt volume of Biſhop Burre''s Tracts 
in quarto. The Biſhop was in France when this happened, and 
having told the H ory. he offers the following reflexion upon i: to 
his correſpondent. I leave it to you, and your moſt learned 
« friend when you meet, ro conſider, if this is acknowledged to 
de idolatry in this melancholy woman, to worſhip a piece of 
dread, which ſhe verily believed was the body of Chiilt ; 
then whether it will not certainly follow that the whole 
church of Rome is guilty of idolatry, if Chriſt is not corpo- 
rally preſent in the Hoſt, and that their adoring him as 
« preſent will not excuſe them from idolatry, if he is not really 
«« preſent.” : 
In the litany to the Sacred Heart, p. 27. are the foſlowing 
expreſſions. —Refuge of Sinners. — Fortitude of th: Ju. Cum fort 
of the afflifted —Main Strength of the tempted —Terror of Devils. 
—dSanctification of Hearts. —Perſeverance of the Good — Hope 


the dying. —Foy of the bleſſed. — Deligbt of all the Saints. Have 
mercy on us. ; 
At 
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At length, however, it ſeems, the preſent Pope 
was prevailed With to give a ſanction to this devo- 
tion in Poland, at the inſtance of the biſhops of 
that kingdom, the tenor of which, as 1t 1s printed 


in a blank leaf between pages 72 and 73, is as 
follows : | 


Decretum Poloniæ. 


Inſtantibus pro conceſſione Officii et Miſſæ 
Smi Cordis Jeſu pleriſque reverenditſimis epic pis 
egi Poloniæ, nec non Archi-co fraternitate ur- 
bis ſub hoc titulo erecta; Congiegatio ſacrorum 
Rituum habita die 26 Junuarii [jus a mi probe 
noſcens caltum Cordis je:u jam hodic ee per omnes 
icre Catholici O bis partes, foventibus ca um cpiſ- 
copis, Propagatum, .ep- ctiam a ede apoſtolica 
d-<coratum milleris idulgentiaum Brevibus, datis 
ad innumeras prop. mo lum co ſraterritatcs, ſub 
== Cordis Ju, canonice eicctas; fimulquz in- 
tellig eas hufus Odicii ct Mille non aliud agi quam 
ampliari cul um jam inſtitutum; et ſyrikolice re- 
zovari memoriam illius diviri amoris quo u igeni— 
tus Dei filius humanam ſuſcepi. raturam, et fa us 
Ide liens uſqus ad mortem, ee e dixit excm- 
plum hominibus quod eſſet mi is et humilis corde. 
His de cauſis, refcrente emigenti RD et reveten- 
dichmo Cardinal Epi ſcopo Sabi e ſi, audito R. P. 
D. Caj tano Forti Promotors Fidei, PRAVIO RE» 
enssu A D2C1S1S SUB DIE 30 lu 1720, an- 
nuendum pcecimnz cen Epilc.porum Regni 
Polo ie, et dictæ Archi co fraternitatis urbis de- 
lib ratum di cops de Officio et © iſſa me appro- 
bans. Q od qrd-m Co gr gationis otum per 
e S ertarium reluum Domico : oſtro Cicme.ati 
Pape Xill, ſanctitas ſua, huzus etiam Dectc:1 te- 
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nore perlecto, in omnibus approbavit. Hac dic 
60 Februarii, 1765. Joſeph Maria, Card. Feron, 
Præſectus. S. Burgheſius, S. R. C. Secretarius. 
Loco Sigilli.“ 

The compiler of this Devotion informs us, that 
te the above ſhects were drawn off, before this De- 
© tee came to his hand.” He does not however. 
omit to avail himſelf of it, as an additional lure to 
the Britrjþ Catholics, obſerving, that, “ the ap- 
e probation of his Holineſs, eſpecially on ſo ſolemn 
* an occaſion, cannot but be an object of the 
« greateſt importance to the Catholic reader, who 
*© way diſcover the brignteſt j1ght reflected from 
it on the matter he has treated, and a re- 
markable weight added to the motives 1n- 
ducing them to the practice of this holy devo- 
* an.” 

Put why then is not this Decree given in ng - 
liſh as wcll as the reſt of the book? or what light 
can it refiect to a reader who docs not underſtand 
Latin ? 

Be it known then to the Exgliſb reader, whether 
Proteſtant or Catholic, 1. That this Decree autho- 
riſes this devotion no where but in the kingdom of 
Poland, at a ſufficient diſtance from his Holineſs, 
ard the congregation of Sacred Rites, not to ſcan- 
dalize the good Catholics of Portugal, France, and 
other countries where the devotions of the Jeſuits 
wert in no reputation. The occaſion was this: In 
1764 the Poliſh Diſſidents confederated. and em- 
ployed their utmoſt efforts to be reinſtated in their 
„ rigoats, and the greateſt part of the Nuncios had 
« inſtructions to act in their favour. But,” ſays 
my author, it is univerſally known by what an 
** outrageous clamour the clergy not only procured 

« their 
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ve their demands to be rejected, but.“ &c. b Di- 
vers circumſtances however gave ſuſpicions to the 
clergy that the Diſſidents would not fit down quiet- 
ly with this repulſe; proviſion was therefore to be 
made againſt their future efforts to relieve them- 
ſelves. On theſe occaſions, where Hereſy is to be 
humbled, no coadjutors are equal to the Jeſuits. 
Superſtitions, like this of the Sacred Heart, work 
wonders by inflaming the minds of the ignorant 
populace, and by attaching them to the perſons of 
thoſe who communicate ſuch venerable myſteries 
to them. We learn from the tenor of the Decree 
itſelf that the jeſuitical arch-confraternity at Rome 
had a principal hand in procuring it. And all theſe 
circumſtances laid together, ſhew how ſeaſonably 
this decree would come in aid of the Poliſh clergy, 
and what werghty motives theſe conſiderations 
would afford to his Holineſs, and the Con- 
gregation of the Sacred Rites, to lay aſide their 
former ſcruples, and to ſtretch a point in or- 
der to humble the heretical and factious Dilli- 
dents. 

I call it fretching a point, as it is evident from 
the decree itſelf, that, on the goth of July 1729, 
a deciſion againſt the devotion of the Sacred Heart 
had been made by this very Congregation of Sa- 
cred Rites, and conſequently by the authority of 
the Pope, from which deciſion it was neceſlary to 
RECEDE, before this decree could take place. In 
the mean time, we are preſented with a remarka- 
ble contraſt, between the millenary Briefs of Indul- 
gences, with which this Devotion cf the Sacred 
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h See a pamphlet intitled, Reflexions en the Affairs of th! 
Di/ii.lents in Pol Ax o, printed at Londen, 1737, p 22. 
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Heart had buen len decorated by the See Ad, Arhic, 
and the deciiion of July 1729, againit the autnen- 
ticity of it. 

I leave it now to the conſideration of the Eng- 
hiſb and Trio Cathoncs whether this decrec, calcu— 
lated ſolely ſor the merician of Poland, can reflect 
any new light upon the Devotion oi) the Sacred 
Heart wuich they are author d to follow, unleſs 
they and thur good friends the ſeſuizs may have 
ſome ſuch aides, with reſpect to theſe linguome, 
as iuduccd the Pope to gratify the Poliſh clergy 
with the above-cited decree, and have ſome deſign 
to ſolicit. his Holinets {or the lite ſanction for 701, 
de vol ian tor England. 

Nor indeed is this an improbable conjccture, 

for at page 259, we find the following ſupplica- 
tions: 
— Give thy grace and bleſſing to all the 
clergy, ard ſend amongſt them that heavenly 
fire, which thy fon came to caſt on earth, and 
which he fo earacltly d- fired ſhould be en- 
kindled. yn i ad protect all apuitolical miili- 
4 oraries,” Sc. 

That the Jeſuits lay claim to be the leaders of 
all Apoflolical Migonaries iu virtu c their fourth 
vow, in which tney promite per len of edieutian: 
umme Pontifict circa ew: is wei! known, It 
is not therefore wt out eats; „ 9. without ſaga- 
city, that a priover fer ig ung 4 | 
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tleir ſtorchoatcs, and the beſt diſpeſitions to en- 
lrindle them. 


In another place, p. 193, toy are directed to pray 
for Cuien among Chriſtiau princes, -t exiraticn 
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„ hereſy, —and einn jor their holy mother the 


Lurch. 

rom th-ſe particulars it apprars that though 
the Devolion to the Sacred Heart is the firſt object 
11 this publication winch takes the attention of 
ine reader, yt that it is far from being the prin- 
erpal object. If the manifeſtation of it were to 
have been committed to any other hands than thoſe 
of a J. ſuit, I will venture to ſay, the ſecret might 
have remuined with Siſter Mary Margaret to 
this hour. For that this compilation was put to- 
gether merely to give the Jeſuits conſcquence 
with the /nglifb Papiſts, appears from the fellow- 
ug forms. 

Pag. 228. There is what is called a Commemo- 

ration of St. /[rnatins of Loyola Founder of the 
Jeſuits,] in theie words: 
« Anliplone. This man, deſpiſing the world, 
and triumphing over carthly things, keaped up 
Riches in Heaven by word and work. Ver ficle. 
The Lord loved and adorncd him. Reſponſ. A 
«© Garment of Glory he hath put on him. 
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& The Prayer. 


OO God, who, for the greater Glory of thy 
name, haſt, by the bleſſed Ignatius, ftrergthen- 
ed the Church militant with NEW AUXILIA®- 
RIES, graciouſly vouchſafe that we by his Aſſi- 
ſtance and Imitation, folicitouſly combating up- 
on earch, may obtain with him an everlaſting 
& crown in Heaven.” 

It is not a little remarkable, that, while the 
Catholics of other countries are expelling thoſe new 
euxiliaries for their flagitious imitation of their 
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wunder St. Ignatius, the good Catholics of Eng- 
land thould be praying to obtain an everlaſting 
crown in heaven by virtue of ſuch imitation, 

Page 236, we have a Devotion to St. Aloyfius 
Gonzaga for ſix Sundays without intermiſſion, in 
memory of the ſix years he lived in the Society 
of Jetus.” What his particular merit was, we 
learn from two of his titles in the Litany appointed 
as a part of this Devotion; viz. Particular Client 
* of St. Ignatius. Moſt zealous oblerver of the 
«© Rus,” This St. Aloyfius, it ſcems, was ca- 
nonized by Pope Benedict XIII, and indulgences 
= granted thereupon by Clement XII, to encourage 
** the Devotion.” 

But the moſt complete of the jeſuitical Devotions 
here exiibited is the Novena, or nine days Devoti- 
on., allotted to St. Francis Xaverius, commonly 
called the Apoſtle of the Indies. This Novena,” 
we are told, p. 216, © commences on the fourth 
** of Arch, and continues nine days; that is, till 
<< the tweltth of March, on which day, in the year 
1622, Pope Gregory XV canonizcd Sr. Francis Ka- 
ein,. 

A few of the abominable and impious idolatries 
of this particular Devotion will ſerve to characte- 
Tie it: 

Pag. 223, for the Firft Day this Prayer is direct- 
cd to be ſaid: 

Maſt Glorious St. Francis Xaverius, Apoſtle 
** of the Indies, if it be for the Glory of God, and 
*© ivy 1{5%%r, that I obtain what I defire and beg 
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For the true character of Ignativs 1 ola, ſee Le Catechiſme 
A: « Tejeites, wridten by Stephen Fuſquier, a zcalous Roman Ca- 
Ueli, , Ai, ii. x i, vil. 
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by this Novena, obtain for me this Grace of 
our Lord, if not guide my petition, aud beg 
« of our Lord for me, that which 1s moſt 
proper ſor his Glory, and the benefit of my 
l 

Here we ice the Honour of a ſcurvy Monk, and 
in ſact a notorious Impoſtor *, tet upon a level with 
the Glory of the moſt high God. One would with 
to know what would be the cate, on the ſuppolition 
that what is deſired would be tor the Glory ui God, 
and not for the honour of the dead Jeſuit? And how 
the caluiſtical Doctors of the church would talve 
this groſs impiety, by the application of their 11- 
diculous diſtinction between Mε˖j and Aran ? 

Page 224, 225, after a direction ** to tay thrice 
the Lord's Prayer and three [Jail Marys.” the 
following prayer is preſcribed : 
+ Moſt Holy Father St. Francis Auverius, ho 
recaveit the Praiſes from the mouths of inno- 
cent children, I molt humbly implore thy boun- 
tiful Charity, tor the ſake of the moſt precious 
blood of Jetus, and of the immaculate concep- 
tion of our Blefled Lady Mother of God, to the 
end thou mayeſt obtain of God's infinite good- 
*+* neſs, that at the approach of my laſt hour mv 
heart may bs teparated and withdrawn from all 
*« worldly thoughts and diſtra*tivrs, and be fixed 
in the moſt ardent love of him, and a vehement 
deſire of an happy eternity, ſo that lyying aſide 
the multiplicity of earthly things hic 11cherto 
have perplexed me, I may moſt diligently ſeek, 
and perfectly find, that one thing which is ne- 
ceſſary, which is to die in reſt and peace u.:der the 
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protection of the moſt Holy Virgin Mary, in the 
wounds of Jeſus her Wr; bleiſ« d Son, in the 
{yet embrac's of my God, and in thy preſencc, 
Iiir Sat, through wholc interceiſion I hope is 
Gal this mercy,” Sc Tc. 

So then it ſhould ſcem that the protection of 
Aſry, the wou ds of Jeſus, and the embraces v1 
God lumtelt, will be of ro avail without the pre- 
ſence of thi: 22 Saint. 

However, it appears that this ſame Saint 1; 
a little my of his favours, and muſt be kept in 
good humour by various compliments, particulatly 
to his order: for at page 22 , the ſupplicant 15 
told, that “ for the more eff.ctual prevailing with 
* St. Francis Xaverius, it will be convenient every 
day, to make a ſpecial commemoration of St 
fenatins Loyola, whom St Francis Aaverius 

honcured, reipected, and loved, as his Father, 
$© Maiter, and Superior.“ 

Ard urdoubtt. dly, at the ſame time that this 
Commemoration is 10 conventert for the poor ido 
latrous perſormers of this Novena, it is ot in- 
convenient for the pious, ſir plc i: did Fathers, 
V/30 commu icated theſe precious treaſties of 
Devotion to the Roman Catholics of this Cuun- 
try. 

Again, aſter tiie Prayer above-cited, the Rubric, 
page 226, directs, In the next place, you are 
to afk of St. francis XKaverius the particular ſa- 
„ vour yua d ſire to obtain, Hei, htening, as wich 
as in yOu 15, 7 confidence in bim, wita ſuch 
words as our affectionate thoughts ſhal! ſuggeſt, 
or with ſuch aſpirations as your Devotion ſhall 
„ dictate—VFhen, rhe more to pleaſe this Holy Apo- 
e Ne, iu nt tation of him, ſay that pray er which 


* he 


cc 
cc 
cc 


£6 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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he bimlelf compoſed and uſed to ſay every day 
&« for tie converſion of the Infidels.“ 

What a deal of coaxing the Soul of this Jeſuit 
tokes to b brought into any tolerable ten per ! If 
cempaiſ. on for the poor deluded creatures whote 
heads and hearts are filled with this iinpious fauna. 
ticiſin did ot check one's r:-irth, it would be plca- 
ant cnougn to hear wiat words the affetirgnate 

2/91ghts of a young Catholic female who deſired 
an h ha! d, or of a youu: ger brother in want of aq 
eſtab iſhment, and who defired io find it in a lucky 
run * a gambling party, Sc. would ſuggeſt to 
heigaten their confidence in St. Francis Xavier. 
His interceſſon is not in the laſt co. fined to the 
ſprri:ual deſires of the vorary ; and this ſcope being 
given to the performer of the Novena, it is not dif- | 
ficult to conceive what ridiculous, and perhaps 
profane, reque.ſts the poorer and more ignorant 
Papiſts will put up to this jeſuitical Saint. Exam- 
plcs are not wantirg of moſt ſhocking petitions | 
even in the legends diſperſed among the Catholics j 
in theſe days. 3 if the thing reqricſted 
is but ob-t:.incd, Jet the means be what they will, | 
we may bc ſure it will Fc out to the, Honour of the 
Saint, how little ſozver the G!ory of Gd is er 
<d by it. 

tage 212, we have the Litany of St. F FAR 
Xaverius, in which are the followi-g ſuffrages : 
Deftroyer of Idols. St. Francis Xaverius, moſt 
worthy Son of Ig1auus. Lizht of In ſidels. ——— 
Martyr in d. F7 tg ta die for Chrift. '—— Con- 
Feſſor in Virtue, * Profeſſion of Life. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Doc ro op Genrrees IN ALL SORTS or LAN- | 
| 


It 
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It is an eaſy kind of Martyrdom to ſuffer only 
in defire; and with reſpect to Xavier's Confeſſor- 
ſhip, we ſce it was only mn Virtue and Profeſſion of 
Life. For that he was otherwiſe moleſted for 
preaching the Golpel, either in the Indies or elſe- 
where, does not appear from any authentic memo- 
rials, nor indeed 1s pretended in thoſe fictitious ones 
ot Turſellin or others, which are ſull of fabulous 
Accounts of Xavier's miracles. 

Our compiler however makes us ample amends 
ſor this unnatural inſtance of jeſuitical modeſty in 
the laſt of the titles beſtowed upon Xavier, nanely, 
Doctor of Gentiles in all forts of Languages. It is a 
ſtrain of impudence peculiar to the Jetuits to aſ- 
cribe to a man characters and qualities which he 
himſelt diſouns, and difowns with ſerious lamenta- 
tions for the want of them. 

What fort of a Docter of Languages Xavier was 
among the Indian Gentiles, he hath himſelf left a 
full account under his own hand. 

« If,” 1ays he, “we underſtood the language of 
* Japan, | doubt not but many would become 
„ Chnſtians. God grant that we may learn it in 
* a ſhort time, then we ſhall be able to do ſome- 
thing for the Chriſtian cauſe. Now truly we 
live among them as ſo many dumb ſtatutes: for 
they ſay and debate a great deal conceriing us, 
to which we are ſilent. Being ignorant of their 
country language, we are turning children again 
for the preſent, that we may learn the firſt cle- 
6. ments of it... 


If 


a 
— 


— — — — —— 
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si nos linguam calletemus Japonicam, non dubito, quin 
plurimi ſierent Chrfhiani. Fazit Deus ut cam brevi addiicamus: 
tum 
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It an honeſt Engliſb Catholic, after this, has 
raith to believe that Xavier was a Doftor of the 
Gentiles in all ſo ts of Languages (which, as the 
Jeſuit Acoſta, who was upon the Indian Mithon, 
afirmed, amounted to above ſeven hundred, hc 
will make no difficulty in believing the miracles 
that the Jeſuit Boubours retails in lis Lite of Au- 
vier, from Horatius Turſellin, and others. Nei- 
Ather Jelus Chriſt,” ſays Paſquier, * whilſt he 
vas upon earth, nor, after his aſcenſion, St. 
* Peter and St. Paul, wrought lo many miracles 
« as Xavier did in the Indies; of which he gives 
a pleaſant enumeration, and afterwards obſerves, 
that it coſts much lels, in ſuch matters, to be- 
flicve them at home, than to take the trouble to 
enquire into the truth of them upon the ſpot 
** where they are ſaid to have been performed.” 
Cat. des Jeſuites, u. ſ. In this kind of forgery, 
however, the Jeſuits are not alone, ard they may 
apply to their own and other fraternities what 
Horace ſays of Poetical Romancers in general, 


Hanc veniam pettmuſque, damusque viciſſim m. 

Shocked and diſguſted, as the ſerious and reli- 
gious Proteſtant reader muſt likewiſe be, with this 
view of the abject and paganiſh ſuperftition of 


theſe | Mojo Weg, I willingly ſpare myſelf the trou- 
ble of raking farther at this time into the reſt of 


— 


tum demum aliquam Chridianæ rei navabimus operam, nam 
wunc quidem inter eos tanquam mutæ flatuz veiſamur. Multa 
enim illi de nobis & dicunt & agitant, ad quF nos obmuteſcimus. 
Patrii ipſorum ſermonis ignari, in preſenta in linguæ hujus 
x elementis repueraſcimus. Xaverii, Epilt. lib. III 
epi 

b See Reflexions ihn the Devotions of the Roman Church, 
printed i in che year 1674. 
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the trumpery of this deteſtable book; ſuch as, Tre 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of . vary » — — In- 
VOc: tion of oe rank of the Samts — The enumera- 
tion of thoſe Ra ks— Th: benefit oi repeating Hail 
AT wys, Puter-no/ters, Angelus Dominis, fuch a 
number of times Eng manner of ohtuigi g, and 
the beneficial op-raiton of Indulgencis, & c. &c. 
And ſh:!! only mention ont more particular, as it 
relates to a point of Popiſh doctiize, which their 
conroverſhal writers have occaſionally thouglit tt 
to ditown. 

It hath been objccted to the Papiſts, that let a 
man hiv. been over fo notorious a ſi ner in the 
whol: couric of a long life, provid d he does but 
go through with ſuch a d ſuch forms of Devotion 
upon his death-bed, he may e ture the peace of the 
church, and corſequently final ſalvation to himiclf. 
As it is evident what encouragement this muſt 
give to the moſt profligate ſin::ers, the Rom1/b Di- 
vines have thought fit to deny that this is the doc- 
trine of their church. If it is not, we defire 
to be inſormed what edification the poor deluded 
Catholics of Euglaud can reap from the following 


— 


— 


n As an inducement to this Devotion, we are told, © It is not 
in n:ture to pleate the one cf the two Hearts, without making 
«+ vourſelf agreeable to the other, and acceptable to both. Go 
** then, devout Client, go to the Heart of 7% , but ct vour 
„Way be through the Heart of Mury.— The Sword of Grief 
opens you a paſſage, enter by the wound Love has made,” Sc. 
p. 73. In the Litany of this Devotion. Heart of Mary united 
* to that of Jeſus —Organ of the Holy Ghoſt ; Sanctuary ot 
the Divinity ; Refuge of Sinners; ; 1 of the A Zonizin g, 
Scat of Mercy; pray ſor us: And page 80, 
„Hai Mary, Spouſe of the Holy „ Grad “ Temple of the Divi- 


© nity ; Beautiful Lily of the moſt reſplendent Trinity” 
Example, 
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Example, to be found in the goth page of this per- 
nicious book. 


&«& An Example. 


&« A Nobleman, who, for fixty years of his life 
paſt, never had acces to the Sacraments, and 
who had give, lovie to the paſſions of body and 
mind, and abandoned himiclf to the ſlavery of 
his ſpiritual enem),, ſell ſick, and was in the 
utmoſt danger of hin. Hopcs of ſalvation he 
had none; and fo deſparate was his caſe, that 
he would not give car to the ſahitary advice of 
his Director, or admit into his mind tho thoughts 
of reconciling himſclt to his Creator, by mcans 
of the Sacrament of Penance, Neverthel-{s, in 
the midſt of the cn ſſes of fo profligate a life, 
he had never entirely loſt ſight of tome mai} 
Devotion and regard to the ever Bieſſed Mother 
of God. Jcius Chriſt, who manifeſis the 
riches of his mercy, particularly to ſuch, caſt 
a favourable eye on his ſoul, and raiſed there 
o creat a compu action for his fins, that ' en- 
teriag into ELimdif, and 11 the utmoſt contri- 
tion of his heart, he three ſeveral times in the 
ſame day made a general confeſſion of his whole 
life, received the Holy Euchariſt, and the H 


day after, died in al! peace and quiet of 5-3 -A, 
and with the ſentiments of joy which fo form 
a e. grounded confidence in th: mercie: ar 

9 5 8 
bounty of our ſuſtering Redeemer and his ſa- 
cred painton.” 


Hitherto the ſalvation of the penitent is Y. 


thetical, depending upon the ſuppoſiticn that the 
confidence above-mentioned was well grounded, 
concerning which it is poſtble a ſuperannuated 


Rake, 
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Rake, who ſhould deſire to profit by this excmplc; 
might entertain ſome doubt. It is pollible that a 
member even of the church of Rome, might have 
picked up ſome obſcure notion of the Gotpel-doc- 
trine of repentance ; and if the bait was laid for a 
diſſolute Proteſtant, this is ſtil] more likely to hap- 
pen. In either caſe there would be miſgivings, 
that this peace and quiet of mind of the departing 
finner might rather be th? effect of an ill-grounded 
confidence in the prieſt, than of a confidence of a- 
nother ſort. It became neceſſary therefore to put 
the ſalvation of this Nobleman beyond all ſcruple ; 
and accordingly the fact is clinched as follows, with 
a witneſs. 

<« In effect, our bleſſed Saviour revealed, ſoon 
ce aſter his death, to the holy St. Bridget, that the 
e ſaid penetent died in a ſtate of Grace, was a 
e bleſſed ſoul, and owed his happineſs in great 
« meaſure to the tender and affectionate compaſ- 
„ ſion which he ever ſound and nouriſhed in 
<« his heart ſo often as he heard others ſpeak of 
<« the ſacred Dolours of our bleſſed Lady, or hap- 
* pened to entertain the memory of them in his 
« mind.” 

No farther remarks will be neceſſary npon this 
particular paſſage. St. Bridget's authority ſor a 
revelation of this importance will hardly go down 
even with a ſenſible Roman Catholic, who gives 


o Theſe Dolurs, which are ſeven in number, have, it ſeems 
1 moveuble Feaſt aſſigned for the celebration of them. One 
would wonder what De/ours had to do with a Feaft, were we not 
told that theſe ſeven Dalours are overbalanced by the twice ſeven 
Toys of the B. Mary. The latter ſeven of theſe Joys were re- 
vealed, it is ſaid, to St. Thomas Becket, which muſt be a ſingular, 
recommendation to Engliſh Catholics. See p, 76. 


himſelf 
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himſelf a moment's time to reflect what diſorders 
a doctrine of this kind, backed with a divine re 
velation, muſt bring into civil ſociety. I am will- 
ing to believe that there are particular perſons a- 
mong the Papiſts, who may be convinced that, 
notwithſtanding the deciſion of the Council ot 
Conſtance, to break their faith, or to falſify their 
word, whether given to Heretics or others, 1s an 
immoral action, highly diſpleaſing to God. But 
what ſecurity is this principle to thoſe who deal 
with them, if e peace of the church may ſo calily 
be had in ſuch circumſtances as thoſe of this Noble- 
man? If there are particular ſorts of ſin out of the 
reach of theſe Dolours of the bleſſed Mary, there 
are, we are ſure, other mental exerciſes preſcribed 
in Popery, which will do as much for the blackeſt 
ſinner. We have read of abſolutions being given 
beforehand for ſins intended to be committed, 
where the undertakers choſe not to riſque their 
ſalvation on the merit of the act, without a farther 
ſecurity from the church. Whatever ſentiments. 
an honeſt and ſincere Papiſt might entertain of the 
lawfulneſs of certain actions, conſidered upon a 


compariſon with the general rules of morality, 


it may be laid down for certain that not one of 
them has the leaſt doubt concerning the efficacy 


of the Peace of the Church in ſecuring full and final 


pargon for ſins of the deepeſt dye, It may be ſaid 
that the church ſeldom goes theſe lengths, but to 
procure ſome advantage to the Catholic religion 
againſt her enemies. But this, I fear, will only 
ſerve to put us in mind, that the church of Rome, 
having a continual demand for ſuch advantages in 
an Heretical country, muſt think it neceſlary to 
diſpenſe this Peace of the Church with a more 
liberal hand to ſuch adventurers as may nndertake, 


by 


CC“ 
by whatever means, to promote her intereſt, and 
to improve the proſpect of ſubduing the Northern 
1:ereſy 

Upon the whole, a ſtronger proof cannot be 
given than is exhibited in this book, that the fa- 
natic ſpirit of Pop-ry 7s fill the ſame , or if we 
may diſcern ſore at.atement of it in Popith coun- 
trics, and particularly ia thoie from which the 
Jeſuits have been expelled, we perceive, by this 
publication, that it is yet in its higheſt fermenta- 
tion among the Roma) Catholics of this cœuntry. 
The iaterccurſc which the Jeſvits have all along 
had with Eng/1/ Papiſts, give thoſe crafty Fathers 
a ſufficient inſight into the demands ard occafions 
of their Devvtees, to prevent their recommending 
to them Forms of Devotion for which they have 
no ſuitable affections. What impreilions are made 
upon our Roman Catholics by theſe and the like 
means appears from their burning zeal to convert 
Heretics, and the care they take to have their 
children early inſtructed in the ſame ſyſtem, by 
putting them under the tuition of theſe ſons and 
ſucceſſors of St. Ignatius. And while this is thei; 
taſte and temper, our Catholic countrymen muſt 
excuſe us, if wi think theſe circumſta ces equal. 
to a den. oſtration that they are ſtill in the very 
dregs of the politics, as well as the ſupcrſtition, 
the moſt obioxious of their predeccors 
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Containing a Letter from Pope Clement XI t6 
Charles VI, Emperor of Germany, dated 
June 4, 1712. 


S it has of late been often denied that the 
doctrine of the Council of Conflance, viz. 
That Faith is not to be kept with Heritics, and 
particularly when the intereſts of the church come 
in queſtion, is the doctrine of the church of Name, 
it has been thought expedient to ſubjoin the Deci- 
fion of a Pope near 300 years after the ſaid 
Council was held, and that with reſpect to the 
moſt ſolemn treaties made between ſovereign 
princes. | 
But, his Holineſs having made mention in this 
Letter of four treaties in wich the intereſts of the 
church were coucerned, amely, the treaties of 
Meſtphalia, Ryſwick, Al. Ranſtadt, and Utrecht, 
it will be neceſſary, that we ma better underſtand 
the Pope's doctrine, to give a ſhort account of * 
K of 
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of thoſe treaties, ſo far as relates to the ſtipulations 
in them concerning Religion. 

By the Peace of /Yeftphalia, negotiated at 
Munſter and Ofnaburg in 1648, it was ſtipulated, 
that Thoſe of the Confeſſion of Augſburg, who 
have been in poſſeſſion of churches, and, among 
others, the burghers and inhabitants of Oppen- 
„ Heim, ſhall be maintained in the eccleſiaſtical 
<« ſtate of the year 1624; and that others, who 
are deſirous of embracing the ſame exerciſe of 
e the Confeſſion of Augſburg, ſhall be at liberty 
4 to, practile it in public as well as in private,” 

6. * 

It is to be obſerved, that the Articles of this 
Treaty have been conſidered as fundamental 
* Jaws and conſtitutions, which ferve as a baſis to 
all ſubſequent treaties b.“ 

Nevertheleſs the Pope then reigning took care 
* to publiſh a Bull, annulling all the articles of 
« this Treaty which he conceived prejudicial to 
„ the Roman Catholic Religion © ;” and conſe- 
quently to diſpenſe with the Roman Catholic 
Powers, who were parties to it, from fulfilling 
their engagements with the Proteſtants. 

About the end of the year 1697 the Peace of 
Ryſwick was ratified. During the negotiations 
« at Ry/wick, the Ambaſi:dors of the Proteſtant 
«© Princes delivered a memorial to the Mediator, 
«© demanding that in Straſpurg, and all other cities 
of A/ſace to be ceded to France, the Lutheran 
<< religion ſhould be tolerated, and enjoy all the 
rights and privileges ſecured by the Treaty of 
« Weftphalia. The French, deſiring ſome time to 
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2 Mod. Univerſal Hit. S vo. vol. XXX. p. 285. 
D Ibid. 284. © Ibid, 291. 


“ anſwer, 


. a 
© anſwer, in concert with the Imperial Plenipo- 
te tentiaries, neglected this repreſentation, and in- 
&« ſerted in the Treaty, that the Roman Catholic 
„Religion, in the places to be delivered up, 
ſnould remain in the ſame ſtate it was at that 
« time. Thus, no notice being taken of the 
Proteſtants, ſeveral churches were left to the 
« Papiſts, which, according to the Laws of the 

Empire, and the Preliminaries of the Treaty, 
" — to have been taken from them, and re- 
* ſtored to the Proteſtants. The Miniſters of the 
„ EleQtors and other Proteſtant Princes refuſed to 
** ſign the Treaty till this clauſe was altered, and 
« publiſhed a Memorial juſtifying their refuſal, 
and ſhewing that this Article of the Treaty was 
contrary to the Laws of the Empire, the peace 
of religion, and the Treaty of Weſiphalia ©.” 

« But, as another Hiſtorian obſerves, what 
e miſunderſtanding ſoevet there might be between 
the French and Imperial Plenipotentiaries as to 
other points, they agreed, or rather combined 
<« together, to have the clauſe inſerted, — this affair 
having been ſecretly concerted among the whole 
Popiſh party, who are always firm to the inte- 
reſts of their religion, and zealous for them.“ 
Sc. © notwithſtanding the intervention of the moſt 
ſolemn covenants, and all for the honour of Roman 
Catholiciſm. | 

By the Treaty of Al:-Ranſtadt, 1707, it was 
ſtipulated, that The King of Sweden [Charles 
« XII] and the King EleQtor [Auguſtus], as men- 
bers of the Germanic body, fhould act jointly 
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4 Mod. Univ. Hiſt. 8vo, vol. XXX. p- 392. 
© Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, Svo, 1761, vol. XIV, 


p. 408, 409. 7 
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< for the conſervation of religion as eſtabliſhed 
<< by the Treaties of Manfler and Oſnaburg [MWeſt- 
< phalia]; that no change of religion ſhould be 
% admitted in Saxony or Luſatia; and that the 
<< Roman Catholics ſhould be denied churches, 
< ſchools, academies, colleges, and monaſteries, 
< within theſe ſeveral diſtricts .“ 

But Auguſtus's good fortune having reſtored 
him to the throne of Poland, all that had been 
covenanted at Alt-Ranſladt was overturned, but 
not without ſome ſcruples on the part both of the 
King and the People. Auguſtus had been bred 
an the Proteſtant religion, where the ſtrict obliga- 
tions of Oaths and Covenants, and the iniquity of 
breaking them, is taught in agreement with the 
Scriptures. He could not therefore be without 
ſome degree of compunction in ſo totally violating 
all the ſolemn engagements he had entered into at 
Alt-Ranfladt. He had learned, however, from 
his new religion, that The Peace of the Church 
effectually healed all breaches of this kind. © Ap- 
< plication was therefore made to the court of 
„Rome, to releaſe the King from the obligations 
4 contracted by the Treaty of Alt-Ranftagr, A 

few of the more tender conſciences might be 
hurt with ſeeing him re- aſſume without ſcruple 
<* that Diadem which he had ſolemnly renounced, 

and confirmed by the moſt ſacred obligations to 
« another. The Pontiff's abſolving power would 
apply remedies to be found neither in policy 
nor human reaſon. The Nuncio granted the 
abſolution required, and all good Catholics were 


* 


Mod. U. H. vol. XXXIV. p. 372. 
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* then unanimous that the oaths taken by Auguſtus 
« were of no fignification 6. 

In the twenty-firſt Article of the Treaty of 
Utrecht, the French King ſtipulates with the 
Queen of Great-Britain, that“ he will, in fnend- 
«+ ſhip to the Queen, grant, in his Treaty with 
<* the Empire, all things concerning religion to 
«be ſettled according to the Treaties ot Weſt- 
„ phalia b. 

his, we may be ſure, alarmed his Holineſs 
ſufficiently, and was the immediate occaſion of 
the following addreſs to the Emperor Charles VI. 


« Toour moſt beloved Son in Chriſt, CHarLes, 
the Catholic King of the Sparns, the illuſtrious 
King of Hungary and Bohemia, elected to be Em- 
peror of the Romans; CLEMENT XI. Pope. 

Our moſt dear Son in Chriſt, Health, and apoſ- 
tolical Benediction. 

K 3 The 
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8s Mod. Univ. Hiſt. vol. XXXIV. p. 387. Among others, 
the Emperor Joſeph had guaranteed this Treaty of Alt-Ranſtadt; 
but we donot read that he interpoſed on this occaſion, or that he at 
all oppoſed the infraCtion of it; nor is it ſaid how he came off 
with the Pope for thus deſerting his engagement. We are there- 
fore left to ſuppoſe that he reconciled this conduct to the rules 
of morality, by the general principle, that no faith is to be kept 
with Heretics. 

h Tindal, Contin. vol. VI. p. 285. 

4 Chariflimo in Chriſto Filio noſtro CAx oo Hiſpaniarum Ca- 
tholico, nec non Hungariæ & Bohemiz Regi illuſtri, in Roma- 
norum Imperatorum electo, CLemens P. P. XI. 

Chariſſime in Chriſto, Fili noſter, Salutem & Apoſtalicam 
Benedictionem. 

Plurima ſan& & fervida ſtudia, quæ ab Heterodoxis Principibus 
adhiberi novimus in tractationibus Ultratrajefi inſtitutis, ut 
quidquid prope finem quarti articuli Pacificationis Ryfewicen/is 
favore Catholicorum & orthodoxæ Fidei adjectum fuit, penitus 

f abrogetut; 
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The many and zealous endeavours which we 
know to be inceſſantly exerted by heterodox 
Princes, in the Treaties opened at Utrecht, that 
whatſoever was added to the fourth article of the 
Pacification of Ry/:ck in favour of the Catholics 
and the orthodox faith, ſhould be wholly abro- 
gated ; and that, on the contrary, the heads of 
the Peace of Welt phalia relating to the affair of 
Religion, which were not only formerly condemned 
by this Holy See, but likewiſe corrected by the 
{aid fourth article of Ry/wzick, ſhould be ed 
and carried into execution (concerning which we 
Jately wrote to your Majeſty at large), recall to 
our memory thoſe unhappy, and never-cnough- 
to-be-lamented covenants, which, plainly, with the 
ſame deſign of bringing the Abomination into tlie 
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abrogetur ; & contra vero Meflfhalice Pacis capita ad Religionis 
hegormm pertinentia, nedum olim ab hac Sancta Sede tepicbata, 
ſed & per ipſum articulum quartum Ryjwwicenſem cot tecta inſtau- 
rentur, & executioni demandentur (qua de re, non ita pridem 
Majeſtati tuz fuſe perſcripſimus), nobis in memoriam re\ocant 
infelices illas, & nunquam fatis deplorandas pactiones. quas du- 
dum eodem plane confilio inferendi Abominationem in loco 
ſancto, Sueci Plenipotentiarii five Commiſſarii, non minus violenter 
quam injuſte exprefſerunt a Plenipotentiariis, ſeu Commiſſarits 
cla mem. 79ſephi, dum viveret, in Romanorum Imperatorem elecli. 
22 fratris tui. quæ que anno 1707, in Caftris Altranſtadenſi- 
us inter eoſdem utriuſque partis Commiſſarios initæ fuerunt. 
Summus profecto dolor quo tunc affecti fuimus, eum animo re- 
putaremus, prZter alia gravifſima Catholicæ Religioni ac Juriſ- 
dictioni Eccleſiaſticæ per eas pactiones illata detrimenta, inũg- 
nem adeo Eccleſiarum numerum tum in tribus Ducatibus Ligni- 
enſi, Berger ſi, ac Munſlerber ge nſi, tum in ipſa Uratiſlawien ſi 
civitate, ac in reliquis etiam Sleſiæ Principatibus, vero Dei cultu, 
eripi & auferti, ac execrandæ Sedæ impietati tradi & aſhgna11 
nunc maxime non tantum renovatur, fed majorem etiam in 

modum intenditur ac augetur, dum cogitatione complectimur. 
atque proſpicimus quantam inde ſpem ſumpturi fint Acatholici, 
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Holy Place, the Plenipotentiaries or Commiſſaries 
of Sweden no leſs violently than unjuſtly extorted 
from the Plenipotentiaries or Commillaries of your 
brother, the late Emperor Jo/eph of famous me- 
mory, and which were entered into by the ſaid 
Commiſſaries on each part in the year 1707, in 
the Camp at All- Ranſtadt. The great gricf with 
which we were then affected, when we conſidered 
with ourſelves, that, beſides other moſt grievous 
detriments brought upon the Catholic Religion 
and the Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdictions, by thoſe cove- 
nants, ſo remarkable a number of Churches, as 
well in the three Duchies of Lignitz, Berg, and 
Munſterberg, as in the city of Wratiſlau, and in 
the other principalities of Sileſia, ſhould be torn 
off and taken away from the true worſtip of God, 
and delivered up and aſſigned to the impiety of 
an execrable Sect, is now chiefly not only renewed, 
but in a greater meaſure augmented, and become 
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reliquas etiam eorum nefarias machinationes atque conſilia perfi- 
ciendi. Porto, etſi compertum habeamus Majeſtatem tuam 
minime latere, quam alieno a memoratis pactionibus animo idem 
frater tuus fuerit : quantopere doluerit, quod ob res ſuas tunc in 
arQo poſitas, ejuſmodi duras, ac plane impias conditiones acci- 
pere coactus fuerit ; & quo tandem æſtuaverit deſiderio congruis 
remediis, quæ perperam acta fuerant ſarciendi ac reparandi; 
quæ omnia iple literis ſua manu exaratis diſerte nobis ſigniſica- 
vit, & luculentius etiam ac uberius dilecto filio noſtro Annibali, 
ſanctæ Romanæ Eccleſiæ Cardinali Albano, noſtro ſecundum 
carnem ex fratre nepoti, per idem tempus apud eum agenti non 
ſemel explicavit : Et quamvis itidem ambigere nequaquam poſſu- 
mus, quin Majeſtas tua pro eximia pietate ac ſtudio quo inſenſa 
eſt cauſe Dei verzque Religionis, probe intelligat & agnoſcat 
| ejuſmodi pactiones prorſus inanes, & ſuapte natura irritas ac nul- 
lius roboris vel momenti extitiſſe & exiſtere, quemad modum eas 
germanus frater tuus, a nobis admonitus, palam agnovit & pro- 
feſſus eft ; & propterea optime etiam perſpiciat nullam prorſus 
earum 
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more intenſe, while we reflect and foreſee how 
great hope the Heretics will derive from thence 
of perfecting the reſt of their wicked machinations 
and counſels. Moreover, although we are certain 
that it is no ſecret to your Majeſty how averſe your 
ſaid brother was to the Covenants above-men- 
tioned ; how greatly he grieved that, becauſe of 
the difficulties in which his affairs were involved, 
he was obliged to accept of thoſe bard and plainly 
impious conditions, and how earneſtly he deſired 
to repair and make good by proper remedies 
whatſoever had been corruptly tranſacted, al} 
which he expreſsly ſignified to us by letters written 
with his own hand, and ſtill more amply and 
clearly explained more than once to our beloved 
ſon Annibal Cardinal of Albano, of the holy Roman 

Church, 
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earum habendam eſſe rationem, nec illas a quoquam alligari aut 
obſervari ullo modo poſſe, nec debere: nihiiominus, tum ut quæ 
ſemper fuerit, & adhuc fit noſtra ea de re ſententia, Majeſtati tuæ 
clarius & apertius innoteſcat, tum etiam ut Apoſtolico roſtro 
judicio innixa, ſolidius & alacrius prædictas conventiones prorſus 
contemnere, ac ita illas habere poſſit, tanquam fi nunquam factæ 
fuiſſent ; Majeſtati tuz per præſentes denunciamus, ac inſimul, 
trad ita nobis ab omnipotenti Deo authoritate, declaramus præ- 
narratas dicti Tractatus Altranſtadenſis pactiones c#teraque in ea 
contenta, quæ Catholicæ Fidei, Divino Cultui, animarum faluti, 
Fcclefizque authoritati, juriſdictioni, libertati ac juribus quibuſ- 
tunque quomodolibet officiunt, five præjudicium etiam minimum 
affcrunt, aut inferre ſeu intuliſſe vel alias nocere ſeu nocuiſſe quo- 
quomodo dici, cenſeti, prztendi vel intelligi pefſent, cum omni- 
bus & ſingulis inde ſecutis & quandocunque ſecuturis, ipſo jure 
nulla irrita, invaiida, injuſta, reprobata, inania, viribuſque & 
eſſectu penitus & omnino vacua ab ipſo initio fuifſe & eſſe ac 
perperuo fore, neminemque ad illorum ſeu cujuſlibet illorum, 
etiamſi pluries ratificata ac juramento vallata fint, obſervantiam 
teneri. imo nec illa ullatenus a quoquam obſervari potuiſſe ac 
debuiſſe aut poſſe & debere, neque ex illis cuiquam aliquod jus 
vel actionem vel titulum etiam coloratum vel poſſidendi ac præ- 
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Church, our nephew, by the father's fide, ac- 
cording to the fleſh, then reſiding with him as our 
Agent ; and although we can by no means doubt 
but that your Majeſty, from your eminent piety, 
and the affection you bear to the cauſe of God 
and the Church, perfectly underſtands and ac- 
knowledges that ſuch Covenants have been and are 
wholly void, and, in their own nature, of no force 
or effect, as your brother, being admoniſhed by 
us, openly acknowledged and profeſſed, and, on 
that account, alſo fully perceives that no regard 
ought to be paid to them, and that they neither 
can nor ought to be alledged or obſerved by any 
perſon or in any manner whatſoever ; yet, as well 
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ſcribendi cauſam acquiſitam vel acquiſitam fuiſſe, nec eſſe minus- 
que ullo tempore acquiri & competere poſſe, neque illa ullum 
ſtatum facere vel feciſſe, ſed perinde ac fi nunquam emanaſſent 
nec facta fuiſſent, pro non extantibus & non factis perpetuo 
haberi debere. Et nihilominus ad uberiorem cautelam & qua- 
tenus opus fit, pactiones prædictas aliaque premiſſa, ut præfertur 
præjudicialia harum ſerie, improbamus, reſcindimus, caſſamus, 
irritamus, & annullamus, viribuſque & effectu penitus & omnino 
vacuamus. Age igitur, chariſhme in Chriſto Fil noſter, ac 
pactionibus hujuſmodi penitus rejec̃tis iiſque omnibus quæ in earum 
executionem quovis modo geſta fuerunt reſciſſis, Eccleſiæ, Religi- 
onis, ac Dei cauſam fortiter tuere, & ab ejus patrocinio ſuſcepti 
rui regiminis felicia aufpicare primordia. Oftende ſatis tibi per- 
ſuaſum eſſe przcipuas tuas partes, pro ea quam obtines Imperit 
Majeſtate, non alias effe debere quam in propugnandis Fidei & 
Ecclefiz Juribus, quæ religioſiſſimi inclytique Imperatores majores 
tui aſſerere ſemper atque amplificare pro viribus ſtuduerunt. Ita 
plane perennem tuo nominj laudem & gloriam, czleſteſque 'Tibt 
auguſtzque ruz Domui benedictiones magis magiſque conciliabis z 
quarum in auſpicium, cum perpetuo felicitatis tuz voto conjunc- 
tam, Apoſtolicam Benedictionem Majeſtati tuæ amantiſſimè im- 
pertimur, Datum Rome apud Sanctum Pertum, ſub annulo 


Piſcatoris, die 4to Junii i712, Pontificatus noſtri anno duode- 


cimo. 


Tranſcribed from the Appendix to Sydney on Government, 
Edit. 1763, Quarto, printed for Millar, p. 70. 
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that it may more plainly and openly appear to your 
Majefty, what always has been and ſtil] is our 
judgment in that matter, as that your Majeſty, 
being more ſubſtantially ſupported by our Apoſto- 
lical deciſion, may with more alacrity utterly 
deſpiſe the before-mentioned Conventions, and 
eſteem them as if they had never been made; we 
by theſe preſents, denonnce to your Majeſty, and 
at the ſame time, by the authority committed to 
us by the moſt omnipotent God, declare the be- 
fort. mentioned Covenants of the Treaty of Al:- 
Ranſtadt, and every thing contained in it which 
are in any wiſe obſtructive of, or hurtful to, or 
which may be ſaid, eſteemed, pretended, or un- 
derſtood, to occaſion or to bring, or to have 
brought, the leaſt prejudice to, or any ways to 
hurt, or to have hurt, the Catholic Faith, divine 
worſhip, the ſalvation of ſouls, the authority, ju- 
riſdiction, or any rights of the Church whatſoever, 
together with all and ſingular matters which have 
followed, or may at any time hereafter follow 
from them, to be, and to have been, and perpe- 
tually to remain hereafter, de jure null, vain, in- 
yalid, unjuſt, reprobated, void, and evacuated of 
all force and effect from the beginning, and that no 
perſon is bound to the obſervation of them, or any 
of them, although the ſame have been repeatedly 
ratified or ſecured by an oath ; and that they nei- 
ther could nor ought to have been, nor can or ought 
to be, obſerved by eny perſon whatſoever ; and 
that no right, action, title, colour of title, cauſe 
of poſſeſſion or preſcription, is or hath been ac- 
quired from them, much leſs may be acquired or 
accrue by any length of time ; and that they create 
or have created no eſtate or quality, but that they 
ought for ever to be accounted as if they had never 

iſſued, 
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iſſued, and as if they were not extant, nor had ever 
been made. And nevertheleſs, for the greater cau- 
tion, and ſo far as may be neceſſary, we diſap- 
prove, reſcind, caſſate, make void, annull, and 
totally diſcharge of all force and effect, all the 
aforeſaid Covenants, and all other the premiſes 
enumerated in theſe preſents which are prejudicial 
as aforeſaid, Wherefore, our moſt dear Son in 
Chriſt, attend, and wholly rejecting all Covenants 
of this kind, and reſcinding every thing which has 
in any manner been done towards the execution of 
them, valiantly defend the cauſe of the Church, of 
Religion, and of God; and from that Patronage 
take the omen of an happy beginning of the Go- 
vernment you have undertaken. Make it ap 
that you are thoroughly perſuaded that the chief 
part you have to act, agreeably to the Majeſty 
of the Empire to which you are elevated, conſiſts 
in ſtrennouſly maintaining the Rights of the Faith 
and of the Church, which the moſt religious and 
renowned Emperors your Anceſtors ſtudied to 
aſſert and amplify with all their might. So wall 
you derive upon your name everlaſting Praiſe and 
Glory, and ſecure to yourſelf and your auguſt 
Houſe the bleſſings of Heaven more and more, as 
an earneſt of which we moſt lovingly impart to 
your Majeſty our Apoſtolical Benediction, accom. 
panied with a perpetual Prayer for your Felicity. 
Given at St. Peter's in Rome, under the Ring of 
the Fiſherman, the 4th day of June 1712, and in 
the twelfth year of our Pontificate.” 
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1. It appears by this Letter, that from the time 
of the Council of Conſtance to the year 1712, 
jt was the conftant and invariable doctrine of the 
church of Rome, that all ſtipulations with Pro- 
teſtants concerning church-matters, that 1s to 
ſay, which granted any religious advantages to 
the Proteſtants, or withdrew any from the 
Papiſts, were to be conſidered by the good Ca- 
tholics as igſo jure null and invalid from the be- 
ginning. 

2. If the Pope does not belye the Emperor 
Foſeph, his Imperial Majeſty was exactly of the 
fame ſentiments with his Holineſs concerning the 
Treaty of Ali-Ranfladt. He looked upon thoſe 
articles of it, which gave up ſo many churches 
to the Proteftants, as of no validity ; but the 
neceſſity of his affairs requiring his preſent com- 
pliance, he could only lament his hard fate to 
the Cardinal Annibal, and expreſs his defire of 
finding proper remedies to patch up the breaches 
thus made in the juriſdiction of holy Church. 
When Auguſtus re- aſſumed the Poliſh Sceptre, 
the Emperor's ſorrows were aſſuaged of courſe. 
Whether he found the fame ſpiritual remedy 
which was applied to the conſcience of Auguſtus, 
or no, for deſerting his guaranty, and for in- 
fringing ſo much of the Treaty as more 
immediately belonged to himſelf, his Holineſs 
does not mention. His contrition, however, 
we may ſuppoſe, intitled him to the Peace of the 
Church of courſe, and ſo far, we may conclude, 
he died in the Odour of Sanclity. 


2. Charles 


3. Charles VI, his ſucceſſor, by not acteding 
to the Treaty of Utrecht, avoided the tempiation 
of incurring the ſad effects of his Holineſs's De- 
nunciation. By what had yore at Urrechg, 
Lewis XIV only was bound to fee that the Treaty 
of Yeſtphalia ſhould be confirmed in his Treaty 
with the Empire. At the Treaty of Ragftadr 
in 1914, Lewis had an opportunity of per- 
forming what his Friendſbip for the Queen of 
Great Britain had induced him to promiſe at 
Urrecht. But in the accounts I have ſeen of that 
Pacification, there is no mention made of the 
Treaty of Heſtphalia. And, as the Emperor ſti- 
pulated at Radftad!: that the King of France ſhould 
execute the Treaty of Ryſwick i, it is likely 
that his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's zeal for the 
Church took the lead, on that occaſion, of his 
complaiſance for the Queen of Great Britain. 
And indeed, if what another Hiſtorian relates is 
true, the remonſtrances of her Majeſty's Miniſter 
at the Hague concerning the fourth Article of the 
Treaty of Ry/wick, which ſhould have been mo- 
dified at Rad/tadt, by ſubſtituting the ſtipula- 
tions of Weſiphalia, had no manner of regard paid 
to them *. 

The Roman Catholics will now be pleaſed 
to inform us, at what period, ſince 1714, the 
Roman Pontiff, or the States of Europe in 
communion with him, have either diſowned the 
doctrines and maxims above-mentioned, or cor- 
rected their practice by others of a more credi- 
table family. If this cannot be ſhewn, we ſhall 
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3 Mod. Univ. Kiſt, vol. XXV. p. 212. 
* Tindal's Contin. vol. VI. P 141, 142. 


hardly 
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hardly believe that the good faith of the indivi- 
duals of that communion, where the intereſts of 
their church come in queſtion, is ſecured to the 
Proteſtants upon any better grounds than a tem- 
porary diſpenſation, which will laſt no longer 
| than the church remains in a ſtate of inability to 

aſſert her authority, and reclaim her omnipo- 
tence, 
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py of a Letter from an Engliſh Gentleman 

* 15 travels, 0 a friend of bis in Lon- 
don, dated Paris, March 21, 1766. 
From the St. James's Chron. May 13, 
1766. 


Dear Sir, 


N compliance with your requeſt, I have made 
it my buſineſs, to enquire into the preſent ſtate 
of the Popiſh ſeminaries for the education of Eng- 
liſh and Iriſb children in Flanders, and along the 
coaſt from Boulogne. | 
I have alſo endeavoured to diſcover, what are 
and have been the views and deſigns of the Popiſh 
Jacobite party of Scorch, Engliſh, and Iriſh, the 
avowed Enemies to our preſent happy Conſtitu— 
ton, 


And 
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And I have collated every Memoir, concerning 
the character, conduct and ſituation of the young 
Pretender ſince he left Avignon, that appeared tc 
me to be well founded. 

At Boulogne, which is an ancient, diſagreeable 
town, ſituated partly on an eminence, and partly 
in a bottom, cloſe to the ſea, there 1s a French con- 
vent, very famous for the education of young 
ladies from England. At preſent they have about 
thirty Exgliſb girls, from about eight years of age 
to fifteen. 

There is likewiſe an Engliſb convent there. Ther 
have twenty, nearly of the ſame age. 

At Calais, which is only ſeven leagues diſtan! 
from Boulogne, there is a French convent, which 
has no leſs than ſeven and forty boarders, girls: 
ail of them the children of Proteſtant parent: 
about Dover, Canterbury, and other parts of 
Kent; and ſome of their parents are actually in 
the g ſervice, ſuch as maſters of 5 
Sc. 

At Graveline, four leagues from Calais, there is 
another Engliſb convent or nunnery, where they 
have twenty girls or more. 

At Dunkirk, not four leagues from Calais, are 
two more nunneries; in each of which there are a 
bove thirty Engliſb girls. 

At Bruges, twelve leagues from Dunkirk, there 
are two Engliſh convents, one of which has, at 
this time, near forty girls, and the other twenty- 
three. 

At Ghent, eight leagues from Bruges, there is 
an Engliſh convent for girls. They have only 
fourteen. Wo | 


At 
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At Bruſſels, ten leagues from Ghent, there are 
two Engliſh convents. One of them has ſixteen 
girls, and the other about eighteen. 

At Louvain, four leagues from Bruſſels, there is 
an Engliſh convent, which has near forty girls, 
chefly 1r1jv. 

At Lear, a (mall town between Ghent and Ant- 
werp, there is an Engliſb convent, where, I am in- 
formed, they have about thirty girls. 

This is the ſtate of the ſeminaics for girls in that 
country. 

The general prices for hoard and education are, 
from twelve to twenty pounds ſterling a year. In 
ſome, muſic is paid for a-part ; in others, that and 
dancing are included. 

It ſhould be obſerved, that they will not grant 
the Proteſtant children, on any conſideration, the 
leaſt indulgence with reſpect to their own religion; 
nor will they diſpence with any other than the moſt 
ſtrict conformity in them, to the obſervance of all 
the rites and ceremonies of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. Thus 1f they have any Proteſtant 
books of devotion, they muſt lock them up, and 
peruſe them in private; but in moſt convents they 
will not ſuffer the children to keep them. They 
muſt obſerve all faſts and vigils as ſtrictly as the 
nuns themſelves; muſt attend at maſs on all feſti- 
vals or days of obligation to hear mals. The 
gardens and paſſages, from one part of theſe con- 
vents to another, are filled with images of the vir- 
gin and their ſaints; and the palling thole images 
without a courteſy is a forfeit of a farthirg ur a 
halfpenny. The forfeits, ſor the firſt ſix months, 
draw a good deal of money out of the pockets of 
the parents of Proteſtant girls. 
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Theſe girls are carly and carefully grounded 
in a partial H:tory of Englund; and taught to 
believe, tilat tlie true King of Ungland is in exile 
at Nc me. 

When tit 15 contidered, how few parents in Eng- 
land give their children the leaft idea of Hiſtory ; 
tlie echgning artful view of giving them a falſe no- 
tion of it here, appcars in a horrid light; aid when 
It is Co:.{:dcred, that theſe girls are to be wives to 


® Proteſtant huſbands, and mothers too of Proteſ- 


tant children; it fecms more detrimental to have 
them educated in this manner than moſt men wculd 
imagine: and, that they acquire rot only an incli— 
nation, but even a fondneſs for the ceremonies ot 
the Romiſn Church, and an early attachment to 
the unfortunate houſe of Sruarr, as they call it, is 
indubitable. I do not depend upon information, / 
have ſeen repeated inſtances of childrens attachment 
to each; and that fo, as to oppoſc the religion and 
government of their native country, with rancour 
and fury, at fourteen years of age. 

I muſt now return to the neighbourhood of Ca- 
lais, where the firſt conſiderable ſeminary for boys 
is to be found. 

At St. Omer's, there is a ſtately building (col- 
lege), which belonged to the Exgliſb Jeſuits, be- 
fore the Jeſuits were expelled from France, and its 
dominions. On their expulſion, a party of ſecular 
prieſts from Doway obtained leave to ſettle in that 
college: theſe prisſts are partly 1rz/b, but the ma- 
Jority of them Eag1is they have under their care 
about fifty boys; and they have rendered a ſchool 
at Bolougne, kept likewiſe by ſecular prieſts, of 


lit or no note. 


Their brethern at Douay, have near a hundred 
and fifty boys at their college. 


Beſides 
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Beſides theſe, there is no ſ minary of account in 
the country, till you get to Bruges; wacre the 
Englih Jeſuits, with ſome f Tri, that were dri- 
ven from St. Omer's, are more advantageouſly 
eſtabliſhed than ever. 

They have formed themſelves into two colicges or 
ſocieties, aiding and aſſiſting to each other, by the 
names of the Minor School, and the C ollege. They 
occupy, at preſcut, two very large manſion houſes, 
tormerly delongirg to noble families in Hruges; but 
they have purchaſed ground, and are pr: paring to 
erect very ſtatclv, expenſive buildings: for which 
purpole, they lend emiſlaries to England, from 
time to time, to collect contributions They have 
one hundred and ſeventy-five youths in their col- 
lege, all of them cloathed in the Jeſuits habit, their 
ages from ten to twenty-two years. The Viror 

School has about eigaty boys, from five to nine 
years of age. Between ni ic and ten they are ſent 
to the uppe! - ſchool or college. TI the parlours, at 
both ſchools, where the raatters ſpake to ſtrangers, 
there are whole and three-quarter-length pictures 
of the young Pretender, in regal robes, and mili- 
tary dreſſes, with the enſigus of the Order of the 
Garter. Every pamphlet publiſhed in 1764, and 
1765, tending to promote the principles of deſpo- 
tiſm, to extend the prerogative of the crown, Sc. 
found ns way to Bruges, where quaati-ies were 
diſtributed in the college; and many of the 1nde- 
cent ſongs and prints, which glanced at the moſt 
reſpectable and firſt perſonages in the nation, were, 
at the ſame time, given to little boys in the Minor 


School: theſe, and the older boys in the college, 


are all obliged, ſtrictly, to obſerve all tae rites ad 
ceremonies of the Romiſh Church 
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In the Minor School, they board and educate 
ſor twenty pounds a ycar: in the College, for 
twenty -five, aud include the habit. In the Minor 
School they do not wear it, and the parents find 
cloaths; ſo that this is much dearer than many 
ſchools about London : the parents of Protcſtant 
children, therefore, have no excuſe on the account 
of cheapneis. And as to ſaying they do not med- 
dle with their religion, which 1s the plauſible bait 
to obtain Proteſtant children, I could give a ſtrik- 
ing inſtance to the contrary, which happened to fall 
withia my own obſervation. 

The fituation of theſe Jeſuits at Bruges 1s pe- 
culiarly unhappy for England, as the parents of 
the children who were educated there, inſtead of 
making excurſions into the country in ſummer, 
go from London in the trading veſlels, which are 
continually frequenting the Flemiſb coaſt, ipend 
their time and money at Bruges, and return 
home, the greater number of them, loaden with 
lace, Sc. to ſmuggle, to pay their paſſage and 
EXPENCES. 

At Louvain, the Iriſh and Engliſh ſhare the uni- 


verſity ; the Iriſh, in particular, have very large 


and extenſive colleges; there they educate prieſts 
and phyſicians to export to {re/and, but no Protei- 
tant boys are there *. 


Ir 


—_- 


2 In the London Chronicle, October 17, 1767, a writer, under 
the name of Verax, hath chought fit to contradict this account 


of our Enęgliſb traveller; but hath done this, however, in a 


manner that ſeems rather to confirm it. He ſays, No Engliſb 
convent exiſts at Boulogne, but in cur traveller's imagination. 
But will he ſay, there is no Hotel at Boulogne, where Engliſh 
girls are educated ? H there is, of what conſequence is it whe- 


ther iuch a houſe is called an Engliſh convent or not? Let us 
Loweverys 
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It is certain, that the whole diſaffected party on 
this ſide the water were more particularly active 
L 3 in 


— — 


— 
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however, a'tend to the ingenious and entertaining Dr. Smoller. 
Here fat Boulogne] is a ſquare, a town-houle, and two or 
three convents uf nuns, in oze of which there are feve: al EH 
* girls, ſent kither for their education.” [ [ravels, vol 1. 
p. 29 ] Uhis is pretty near the mark If this may not be called 
an Enp1iſh convent, i: is at leaſt a convent didinguiſhed trom 
two other French ones, by the ciicumlilance of receiving EMI 
girls for education. If the Engith fecuiar ſchool tor boys, 
heretofore at Buulopne, is bruke up, the travelling gentleman 
hath very well accounted tor it. Ferux lays. and he ſays t:u!y, 
that, Engliſh Papiſts are more excuſcable in jending their chiliren 
abroad for educution, than Engliſh Froteſiunts. But it is not 
equaliy true that Engliſh Hupiſl, have not opportunities of having 
their children educated in their own tenets heie at home. hat 
the Papiſts of this country want inilruction tor their children 
in the tenets of their own religion, no one can believe, who 
hath taken any no:ice of the number oi their prieits, and low 
conveniently they are ſlationed for the ediſ cation of their flocks. 
And if any other accompliments ae wanted, it is ſaid, and, I 
believe. upon good authority, that the Roman Catholic youth 
may retort to leminarirs, where there is no danger that their 
religious or political principles ſhovid be diuu bed. Some tine 
ago, as I have been informed, an academy was opened not far 
from the metrop»iis, under the direction of a /rench Roman 
Catholic, for the accompiiſhwent of young gentlemen in 
modern languages, mathematical learning, and poiite and manly 
exerciſes. Ihe teachers indeed were laid to be Proteſtants ; 
but the profeſſed plan abovemenrioned of the academy is by 
no means unfavourable to the ſuppoſition that even the ſons 
of Roman Catholics might learn what was there to be taught, 
without running any fiik ot being untettled in their faith. 
How it is, or has been, in ſme other parts of the kingdom, 
may be underftood from two tema kable letters which 1 ſhall 
give at the end of this note, written by a nametake of this critic 
uon our traveller. On another hand, it is well known that there 
is at 1%, a large building called by the name of The Nunnery, 
which is underitood to be a place of education for young ladics 
of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion, and which has had that 
reputation for many years, Nor is it to be doubted but there 


are other places in the kingdom where popiſh gitls are enter- 
s tained 


-- 
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in ſending over their emiſſarics in the ſprings 
and ſummers of 1764, and 1765. It is almoſt 

incredible 


* 


tained for the ſame put pole. But to return to / erax. He is 
extremely plea'ant upon the notion of an Univer/ity at [orvain, 
imagining, as it ſhouſd ferm, that the denomination of an uni- 
verfity is not taken fiom its 7//rtution and privileges, but from 
the numbers that teſort to it for education. Can a man who is 
ignorant that Lo:ywarn has been a famous univerſity for ſao many 
generations, be depended upon fcr a juſt account of the num— 
ber or quality of the pupils edncaicd in it? At length. by 
dropping one conceſſion after angther, he comes up to every 
thing advanced by our traveller, who only favs, that at Lou- 
z ain, „the Iriſh have very large and extenſive colleges," with- 
out mentioning with what numbers they are repleniſhed. Ax 
ſeveral writers in the news- papers have, at different times, been 
nibbling at this mod ſeaſon able letter of our worthy Traveller. 
it may not be amils, to conhrm his report by teſtimonies which 
will admit of no diſpute. Dr. Smallet, having ſpoken as above. 
of the convents at Boulogne, goes on thus: * Ihe ſmalineſs 
of the expence encourages parents to fend their children 
„ abroad to theſe ſeminaries, where they |carn ſcarce any thing 

that is uſeful but the French language: but they never fail to 
imbibe prejudices againfi the Proteſtant religion, and gene- 
rally turn enthuſiaſtic converts to the religion of Rome. Thi: 
con verſion always generates a Con:empt fi, and often ar 
aierhon o, their own country. Indeed it cannot realonablv 
be expected that people of weak minds, addicted to tuper- 
ſtition, ſtould either love or efteem thoſe whom they are 
taught to conſider as reprobated heretics. Ten pounds a- 
year is the uſual penſion in thele convents ; but I have been 
intormed by a French lady, who had her education in one of 
them, thai nothing can be more wretched than their enter- 
« tainmen',” p. 20 Let us hear another writer, who ſeems 
to give an agcourt of a convent on the French coaſt, which is 
not in our rravelicr's liſt.“ Arares is moſt delightfully ſituated. 
„It the b-n:4ifine convent there I placed my daughter, 
« which is in all retpects better than either of the convents at 
Calais, were it not cheaper Ihe principal nun ſpeaks Eng- 
Lich very well, and is a ſenſible, well-behaved woman. I 
converied with ſeveral Engliſh young ladies under her pro- 
tection, who ail ſeemed happy and contented. Thoſe pa- 
+< rents, however, who would be terrified at the thoughts of a 


« childs 
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incredible what numb-rs of prieſts, in diſguiſe, 
went over at thoſe periods from Calais, Dunkirk, 


: L4 and 
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chi'd's convefſion to the Catholic teh gion, ought not to 
lend them to ane convent for educmien in France, For 
though they do not arempt to convert the children by any 
direc means. the are many indirect methods; and the 
ceremony of High mis mutt naturally have much influence 
vpon von mins Ad to this, they at, oecd to atten 
divine furvice conſtant'y, and they are cominnaliv hearing 
the bigotted part of the convent lamenting that ſo fire a gil. 
ſo ſenſible a girl, (or the lik-), ſhould not be in the ont (ate 
road to heaven; ue perhaps the Catholic gits of the lame 
age throw out an infinu2tion to tne rote. amt miſſ*s, that. if 
they were to die in the convent, thev v.ou'd not he buried. 
but thrown into the rovwn-ditch, and be enten by the logs.“ 
A1r. Thickn(/.'s Ob!ervaiions en the cultnme wid mW mers ut the 
French en, chap. ii Having not the book by me, l 
tranicitbe this from the rivical , ande ſuppene it to 
be wfhcientlv exact: m purpoſe beng only to cite this writer 
to a matter of fact, which he had no tempiarion to milrepre- 
ſent, and wherein he 1s in fult a-rcement wich our excelent 
traveller. It were indeed to be withed that the reſ'gion of this 
gentieman had not fat to loviely upon him, as it appears to 
have done by what follows, © Viv dauqhter, vho is now fif- 
« teen years of age, with, | hope, a very tolerahie cap. city. 
and who had been fx months in the Fenedictine convent at 
luis Fihould it not be ee? ]“ alxed me upon the road. 
whether, if | ſettled in , | would cha! ge my religion ? 
| conceaicd by ſurprize at this queition, and repiied, | was 
very doubtful whether | conld do that or not; and then, in 
my turn, I aſked her, whether the had any thoughts of 
changing hers? / / hu 1! ring mein u , tte replied, and 
fo does e ry Jing. lady in our α et, who avonid all change 
if they aur u. 1 ſhould not have fd thus much on the ſubject 
of religion, but that you ſeemed inclined to have tent your 
daughier over, and theiefore | thought mylelt bound to iay 
no leſs, and leave yon to be guided by your own good judge- 
ment; aſſuring you, at the ſame time, that I am under no 
great concern about the fate of my own children, having e- 
perienced too much perſecution in my own perlon, and in my 
own county, to be /c/czt9us to breed up my children (in a 
** Country 
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and Oftend. Moſt of the titular biſhops paſſed 

over; in particular, the biſhop of London, who 
was 
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% country where they muſt now in all probability live and die) 
to be ſubject to perſecutions on that ſcore.” So much for the 
ſolicitude of the father, and the !ol-rable capacity of the daughter. 
However, th: mure detached this gentleman was from concern 
about his own or his children's religion, the more unbiaſſed 
witnels is he of the particulars for which he is cited. For the 
traffick of conveying chiidren from the Britiſh to the Flemi// 
| coaſt, and the occaſions taken by prieſts of making uſe of that 
conveyance, we have the teſtimony of an eye-witneſs in the 
following extract from a late Addreſs to the moſt reverend and 
right reverend the Archbiſhops and Biſhops of the church of 
England, p. 8, 9,10. lt chanced that I viſited the Auſtrian 
* Netherlands a few years ago, and, amongſt other places of 
note, my curioſity carried nie to GHenT, where | met with 
numbers of prieſts of all denominations, who told me they 
had been ſeveral times in England, and propoſed going thither 
again. Amongſt the reſt, 1 converſed with two Jeluits on 
board the famous veſſel] which is employed in conveying paſ- 
ſengers to Bruſſels, and from thence to Ghent. Upon my 
taking the liberty to aſk them, which way they were going ? 
they told me very frankly, they were /eering for England. 
And I pray, friends, to what purpoſe (I rep'ied), when you 
acknowledge you cannot ſpeak the language of the country ? 
Our gvod brethren (they anſwered) will ſoon infirud us in that. 

* 1 alſo found an Engliſhwoman on board the lame veſſel, who 
owned ingenuouſly to me, that her principal employment was 

to convey young children from England to Bruges for their 
education, and to fetch them back again to their parents 
when that was completed. I do not recollect what number 
of children ſhe had with her at that time, nor is it of much 
conſequence ; but what ſtruck me the moſt, was the nature 
of heggoccuration, and the facility with which ſhe imparted 

it to her countryman.” After this, the number of Engliſb 
Proteſtant children, mentioned by our traveller to be in the 
French and Flemiſh convents, will hardly ſeem incrdible, when 
here is a perſon who gets her maintenance by tranſporting them 
backwards and forwards, If any one is deſirous of ſeeing more 
of the bad conſequences of this kind of education, I would re- 
commend the peruſal of an admirable Letter in the St. James's 


uicle, 
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was treated by the Engliſh, on this fide the water, 
with peculiar reſpect. It was remarked to them, 


that 


Chronicle, January 21, 1768, ſigned AxTiGALLica. That the 
Papiſts have no occaſion to complain of the want of ſeminaries 
in this country for the education of their children in their own 
way, the two following letters ſeem to prove pretty plainly. 


To the Prinier of the Lo xD CHRONICLE. 


1 Bermingham, Jun. 39. 
„ You will permit me, by your uſeful paper, to inform the 
public of the following intereſting particulars. Many com- 
plaints having lately been made of the growth of Popery 
among us, ard of the arts of its prieſts in making proſelytes, 
I have lately had an opportunity of diſcovcring a practice in- 
troduced amongſt us under their patronage, which is and 
muſt be in its conſequences deſlructive to the trade of this 
« kingdom, in the — of which we are all concerned. 
In the pariſh of Sedęeley, between Dudley and Wolverhampton. 
is a large houſe employed as a ſchool, in which are boarded, 
and educated more than one hundred boys, many of whom 
are foreigners ; who are put out as apprentices to varivus 
branches of trade [Cin] which that country is known to excel, 
eſpecially in the manufaQure of iron and braſs. Now, Sir, 
as this can only be done to enable them to employ that ſki! 
which they acquire amang us for the benefit of their own 
country, it becomes highly neceſſary, in my opinion, this evil 
ſhould be inquired into and prevented ; it being equally as 
pernicious in its conſequences, and more laſting in its ef- 
fects, than the ſeduction of our workmen by ſtrangers, which 
+ we have always attempted to hinder by the moſt ſevere pe- 

nalty. Are not ſuch men enemies to the nation in its civil 
capacity? Should they not be reſtrained, left the evil ſhould 
be paſt remedy ? Permit me to mention one thing more which 
has fallen under my notice. A Proteſtant with whom I am 
acquainted was ſtrongly ſolicited to ſend his ſon to this ſchool, 
and it is to be feared many may be unwarily drawn into it on 
a promiſe of having their education gratis. However, it is 
well known that the Papiſts, who are numerous, are ſupplied 
with apprentices from this ſeminary, many of whom are the 


& children of Proteſtants educated at this place, with what 1* 
8 « but 
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that it was to be feared ſuch a number of Jeſuits 
had retired to England, that offence would be 


taken 


« but for the promotion and increaſe of the Catholic religion? 
« It what J have related is fact, then it is incumbent on thoſe 
** who have power and authority, to remedy the evil complained 
i of. This they will do, if they regard the preſent or future 
«« intereſt of church or ſtate. 1 am, Sir, your's, Ec. 
VERAX.“ 

« P.S. large additions being now making to Sedeclir park, 
it is reported they are intended as a ſchool for girls.” Loxpox 
Cnrovicir, Jcbruary 4, 1700, p. 117. 

This letter having raiſed the curiofity of another of Ge Prin- 
ter's cor:eiponden's a more particula! account of theſe matters 
was requeiied, under the ſignature of Defenſor. To which the 


following anſwer was inſerted in the Loxpox CaronicLE of 
April 15, 176%, p 355. 


« To the Printer of the Loxbox CuroxicLE. 


« SIR, 

« In compliance with Defenſor's requeſt ſome time ago in 
« your Paper, pleaſe to inſert the following particulars —In the 
periſh of Hecbaſton, adjoining to this town, is now, and has 
been for many years, a Popiſh ſchool of great eminence ; in 
« this pariſh many converts have been made to Popery, parti- 
cularly a friend of mine, who, in the abundance ot his zeal 
for the propagation of his new religion, willingly ſent bis fon 
abroad, to be educated for the church. in the pariſh of Sali- 
Vall, fix miles from hence, the number of P:p'its is amazingly 
« increaſed ; they have lately erected a building for their reli- 
zious worſhip, which has the appearance of a gentleman's 
« houſe. At Badſly Clinton, five miles further, they are nu- 
merous; at Grove Park, four miles, you have them again; 
from hence to Motten Worwen near Herly. four miles, they are 
„ in great numbers; four miles beyond is Caughton, near Al- 
« ceſter, where many converts have been added to them, ſome 
„of whom I know. In this place more people reſort to their 
« place of worſhip, than to the pariſh church At Stikrs, at 
Recly, eight miles from hence, where there is another large 
« ſchool, or was lately, they abound, though their exact num- 
bers cannot by me be aſcertained ; yet I am fully Ons 
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taken at it. The anſwer was, their friends and 
patrons were too wiſe to moleſt them; that the 
had carried money with them, and placed it in the 
Englijb funds; and that the T——— of E—— 
wanted recruiting too much, for them to regard 
through whole hands property was brought into 
the nation. 

Much about the ſame periods, vaſt quantitics of 
Popith books, prints, pictures, and other ſuch holy 
lumber, were ſent over; together with ſeveral com- 
plete ſets of French prints of the Houſe, called of 
Newart. 

Since the change of the Adminiſtration, they 
ſeem quite dejected ; and ſince the buſtle that has 
been made in London about private Maſs-houſes, 
the prieſts have come back, like herrings, in 
ſhoals. I hope, by this circumſtance among o- 
thers, that the preſent Adminiſtration are the truſty, 
right characters we have always imagined them 
to be. | 

If they did but know what a ſpirit of intolerance, 
of oppreſſion, and of the rankeſt bigotry and en- 
thuſtaſm reigns throughout the Queen of Hungary's 
dominions in Flanders, ſurely they would make 


— 


« could they be known, the amount would be found very large.“ 
I omit the remaining part of this Letter, ſigned like- 
wiſe VERax, as deſcending to particulars not neceſſary to be 
mentioned, and thus far is ſufficient to ſhew the miſtake of the 
other Verax of October 17. 1757, wth reſpect to the oppor- 
tunities Engliſh Roman Catholics have of educating their chil- 
dren in their own tenets at home, and ſhail only farther obſerve 
that we have ſubjoincd to this Letter the following Poſtſcript. 
„ P.S. As I know all the places mentioned above, I am certain 
« of the truth bf my aſſertions concerning them.” See the ap- 
« prehenſions of Verax in the former of theſe Letters too well 
confirmed, in the Public Advertiſer, Wedneſday, January 27, 
1768. | 
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uſe of repriſals. No Proteſtant can obtain a ſettle- 
ment in that country; nor even baptize, much 
more educate a child in his own way. We hum—- 
bled France, we humbled Spain, might have for 
ever! But we left unpuniſhed that ungrateful bi- 
got; whoſe deputies in Flanders will hard!y ſuffer 
an Engliſbman to breathe ; and who have oppreſſed 
the Briliſb commerce to ſuch a degree, that it muſt 
be totally loſt in a ſhort time. Yet we conquered 
this country for her ! 

It is to be hoped that ſome method will be taken 
at home, to prevent all perſons going into, and 
out of the kingdom, as they pleaſe, without the 
leaſt notice or examination ; otherwiſe Popery muſt 
flouriſh in England. 

The Popilh party have depended much on the 
unſettled, roving diſpoſition of the people of Eng- 
land, both with reſpect to their political and religi- 
ous tenets. They boaſt much of the increaſe of 
the Methodiſts, and talk of that ſect with rapture ; 
while they enJarge on the negligence and profligate 
manners of the clergy of the church of England. 
How far the Methodiſts and Papiſts ſtand connected 
in principles I know not; but I beheve it is beyond 
a doubt, that they are in conſtant correſpondence 
with each other b. 

The 
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b I would willingly hope, ſome doubt may be made of this. 
There is indeed one remarkable incident, which might reaſon- 
ably enough create a fuſpicion of this ſort, namely, the late 
publication of the life of Francis Xavier, the famous Jeſuit Miſ- 
ſionaty to the Indies, abridged from Father Bohours, a member 
of the ſame order. The Monthly Reviewers for May 1765, in- 
form us, that this abridgment is the work of Mr. James Morgan, 
one of Mr. Weſley's preachers. It is a pity this abridger ſhould 
not have been apprized from what kind of vouchers Babours com- 
piled his life of Xavier, and what ſtrong imputations of forgery 

tell 
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The young Pretender, by the beſt informations 
I could procure, which, indeed, vary, and are 
difficult to be relied on, retired to Avignon, after 
his diſgrace of being arreſted in this city, and ſtay- 
ed there a few months. He then went to Liege, 
where he lived ſome time in a very private man- 
ner, and took the title of Baron de Montgome- 
rie. How long he lived thus, or what private ex- 
curſious he made into other countries, I know 
not: But about the year 1757, he ſettled at Bou:l- 
lon, where he continued to the time of his de- 


parture for Rome, 01 account of the death of his 
father. 


— — 


fell upon Turſellin, Ribader era. and Alegrmie, from whom Bo- 
hours had his materials. even from the learned and more fre-- 
thinking Papiits themielves. Aavier was one of the ärſt aſſo- 
ciates of Loyola, and whether Aavtier was the dupe of his maſter's 
* or a conſcious accomp'ice, is by no means a clear caſe. 
y the books of Turſellin, Ril adent ira, {l:gambe and Bovuurs 
(which contain a heap of palpable fictions from end to end), out 
of the queſtion, and very little is xnown how Xavier pailed his 
time in the Jndies, but from the letters aſcribed to him, in which 
ſome of his accounts are very conſident with the deſigns of a 
man by no means mortified to all ſecular conſiderations. Stephor; 
Paſquier, a very learned and ſtaunch Romaniſt, ſeems to have 
thought Xavier as deep in what he calls the piperics of the Jeſuits, 
as any of the traternity ; if fo, he was a knave and a hypocrite. 
Suppoſe him ſincere, and he was at the beſt a crack- braincd 
enthuſiaſt, and in neither caſe a proper example for pious and 
rational Proteſtants And therefore it were to be wiſted, for 
the credit of Vir. Weſley and his fullowers, who would be under- 
ſlood to eſpouſe the principles of our firſt Reformers, that they 
would publicly diſavow this ſuperſtitious publication, and every 
other (if ſuch others there are among them) of the ſaine tendency. 
In the mean time, it ought to be mentioned to Mr. Whitfield s 
praiſe, that he took timely care to preclude all ſuſpicions of his 
haviag any connexions with Popery, by his account of ſome re- 
markable Eccle/ra//ical Entertainments, as he calls them in his 
Letters from Lion, publiſhed in the year 1755, in which are 
many ſenſible and pertinent obſervations, well worth the notice 

of all Proteftants. 
He 
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He was privately viſited by ſeveral perſons from 
England, in the ſummers 1764, 1765. 

His perſon is tall, and rather luſty; his complexi- 
on has a red:efs in it not unlike the effects of drink- 
ing: he has a complaint in his legs, which obliges 
him to wear a kind of half- boots. 

It has generally been reported, that he was total- 
ly imbecile; that he gives himſelf up to drinking; 
and that he has a ſecret tendency to the Proteſtant 
religion; all which circumſtances are notoriouſly | 
falſe. 

He is puſillanimous to an incredible degree; 
and it is now well known here too, as in Scotland 
and England, that even at the battle of Culloden 
he withdrew, before the Rebel-army was broken : 
but as to his love of drinking, or any acts which 
denote him to be turned fooliſh ; theſe reports 
owe their origin to ſome frantick tricks he played 
on his miſtreſs leaving him, and either really, or 
as he imagined, ſecreting herſelf in a convent at 
Bouillon. It is certain, that he fired a piſtol to- 
ward the convent, a ball from which paſſed 
through one of the windows of it, and wounded 
a nun in the ſhoulder. At that time he likewiſe 
addicted himſelf to drinking, in the firſt heats of 
his fury for the elopement of that miſtreſs, a 
French lady of diſtinction: But this incident hap- 
pened ſeveral years ago; and he has lately always 
appeared calm and compoſed, talked very 
rationally, and read much, and been fond of 
muſic. 

As to his religion, there is not a greater bigot 
upon earth : He has his bottle for holy water at 
his bed's head ; he never mounts his horſe, or goes 
out on a ſhooting party, but he croſſes himſelf 

many 
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many times; and is ſtrongly attached to the groſſeſt 
foolcries of the Romiſh religion e. 


Many of his friends declare, that he was ſo 


exaſperared by his arreſt and the breaking open 
his houſe here, from whence a letter was ſaid to 


be carried off, written by the French King, pro- 
miſing him perpetual protection, and a princely 
revenue, that he never will enter into any mea- 
ſures p:opoſed to him by that Monarch. 

By the accounts juſt arrived here from Rome, I 
have learnt the further following particulars con- 
cerning him and his family. 

On the death of the old Gentleman, the Car- 
dinal, his ſon, wrote a letter to the Pope, to ac- 
quaint him with that event; and to requeſt his 
protection for his brother. This letter was ac- 
companied by a memorial. A congregation of 
Cardinals was convened to deliberate on thoſe 
matters. A public funeral was reſolved on, and 
much ſuperfluous pageantry appeared in it: yet 
no canrons were permitted to be drawn in the 
proceſſion, nor to be fired on the occaſion. As 
ſoon as the body was removed from the palace of 
the Santi Apoſtoli [the Pretender's palace], the 
ſentry-boxes were taken away, and the guard- 
room ſhut up, by order of the Secretary of State ; 
and not long after, the arms of England were 
taken down * it, by a ſecond order. 

In regard to the queſtion, whether the title of 
the father ſhould be given to the ſon, it was re- 
ſolved in the negative. 

Things being in this ſituation, it was imagined 
the ſon would not proceed to Rome; and Urbino 


— 
— 


c See Dr. Sharpe s Letters from Italy. 
Was 
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was propoſed, and approved of by the Cardinal 
his brother, as a place of reſidence ſor him; and 
an expreſs diſpatched to meet him in his route, 
and apprize him of theſe circumſtances. That 
perſon met him à few poſts on this ſide Florence; 
yet on he went, under the title of Count Douglaſs, 
and arrived at Rome very unexpectedly. 

His immediate declaration there was, that he 
would receive none but thoſe who ſhould give him 
his father's title. On-the firſt days after his ar- 
rival, a few perſons of different ranks viſited him ; 
which being known, a ſevere reprimand was ſent 
them, and expreſs orders iſſued, that no perſon 
ſhould preſume to give him that title. He then 
reſolved to quit Rome ; but that reſolution held 
only a few days, as is ſaid, from the difficulty of 
knowing what place to retire to; and how the 
matter will end is extremely uncertain ; tho”, it is 
probable, by his fixing on ſome place northward, 
where he can receive eaſily the viſits and contri- 
butions of his party, and from whence he can 
join them upon occaſion. 

Had he declared, when the Cardinal found 
he could not be acknowledged, that he deſired to 
be in private, all ranks would then have received 
him with decency, and he would not have ſuf- 
fered the mortifications which he has ſince under- 


ne. 

The Romans had conceived him to be a de- 
bauchee ; but his behaviour at Rome has been per- 
fectly ſober and affable. 

The Roman government, it ſeems, allowed the 
father twelve thouſand crowns [| about 3000 J. 
Sterling] a year, the reverſion of which was 
ſettled on the Cardinal for his life; and fix thou- 
ſand crowns more were uſually given him; three 

at 
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at Chriſtmas, and three at the Villegiatura; 
which ſum has been refuſed to be allowed to the 
ſon. 

The only riches left by the father, are ſaid to 
be one hundred thouſand crowns, which are lodged 
in the bank at Rome. 

I am now going ſouthward ; when I ſhall have 
pailed Dns, will ſend you ſome account of that 
city, and the other general places of education, 
with which our countrymen have connexion, in 
this kingdom. Afterward, a like account for 
Switzerland, and Italy, unleſs I ſhould get too 
much ditpated.” 
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Teſtimonies relative to the State of Popery 


in Ireland. . 


I. Extract of a Letter, dated Aſhby de la 
Zouch, March 10, 1766, in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine fur April 1766, p. 172. 


« I is long ſince I formed a deſign of com- 
« municating my ſentiments of the ſtate of the 
« Romiſh religion in Ireland to the public, and 
< the evil thereof, with a ſcheme for amending 
& jt; but meeting with an Extract of a Letter 
% from an Engliſþ Gentleman, who made the 
& Tour of Jreland laſt Summer, giving an account 
* of the Pilgrimage of Lough Finn” (ſee the 

| Gentleman's 
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Gentleman's Magazine for February 1766, p. 69), 
* with the Gentleman's remarks on the pernicious 
* conſequences attending it, I could not an 
longer be at reſt, while I thought of any thing 
that might advance religion, or the welfare of 
any of his Majeſty's dominions, eſpecially that 
« Iſland which Providence ordered to be the place 
* wherein | firſt drew the breath of life.” 

The Letter-writer, having given an account of 
{ome other ſuperſtitious practices in different parts 
of Jreland, and of the correſpondence of the Po- 
piſh clergy in that kingdom with Rome, for the 
purpoſe of authenticating theſe devotions, proceeds 
as follows : 

* In the year 1736, a particular friend of mine 
went a journey of about ſixty miles, and where 
„ ſhe lodged at night, ſhe fell in diſcourſe with 
„ the woman of the houſe, who took her for a 
«« Papiſt, as ſhe ſpoke the Jr:fþ very well, and 
«© ſhe did not undeceive her; and ia their diſcourſe 
« the woman aſked her, if ſhe had heard the 
% news? My friend aſked, What news? It was 
anſwered, that they had been praying for the 
young Prince, that is, the Pretender, by order 
of a Bull that came from the Pope for that 
„ purpoſe to all the clergy throughout the king- 
„ dom; and that the prisſt told them, viz. the 
congregation, that in a few years he would come 
© over himſelf, and that there would a maſlacre 
of the Proteſtants precede his coming. In the 
year 1743, it was a current report, that there 
was a night fixed for this horrid act, and that 
one of them diſcovered the plot; Whether it 
was certain truth J cannot fay, but i in all my 

life I never ſaw ſo light a right, and ſeveral of 

our neighbours were cautious of going to bed; 
M 2 1 and 
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and tho' nothing happened, yet how probable 
might it be to be defigned ? For, as a ſimple 
country-woman could diſcourſe of it, and tell 
of the Rebellion nine years before it happened, 
what need there @' plainer demonſtration, as ſhe 
took my friend for one of her own ſect, and 
ſpoke it in the innocence of her heart ? 

% About this time alſo, and while the war with 
France continued, there was ſcarce a part of 
Ireland which had not French othcers recruiting 
in it; ſome appeazed as young clergymen 
come home afte: perfecting their education; 
others, from 'licir travels, to ſee iheir friends, 
Sc. Ob, e, they were all, or moſt, Iriſkmen ; 
and thc :gh they eſcaped the notice of the Le- 
giſl: ure, yet they got ſeveral thouſand recruits. 
How ſerviceable they were to the French. we 
need only judge by their bravery on board our 
navy ; for ſeveral thouſands of theſe Papiſts 


enter into our ſea and land- ſervice in England, 
in the time of war.” 


II. Extract 
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II. Extract of a Letter, dated Dublin, May, fl 


1, 1766. From the St. James's Chronicle. 41 
May 31, 1766. 1 


* SIX. 


 « Havinc ſome time ago ſeen in your Paper 
Ja deſcriptioa of the danger this kingdom has 
« been in ſor ſeveral years paſt, from the machi- 
% nations of domeſtic Popiſh enemies, I expected 
* to have ſeen the heavy charge laid on them 
* contradicted, or ſome of the facts explained 
© away. Nothing, however, has apprared in their 
defence , which argues conſcious guilt, and 
ſubmiſſion, for on ice, to convictive eviderce, 
that there 1s, and has been for ſeveral years paſt, 
a Popiſh plot carrying on in Ireland, in favour 4 
of France and a Popiſh Pretender to the domi- N 
% nions of his M y K. Ceorge.” This, Sir, is 
Ja truth as clear as the day to all but thaſe who 
« are or have been engaged in it, or thoſe who 
& have found their intereſt in affecting to diſhe- 
„ lieve it. Some of the proofs of it I thall recite 
„to yon, and will relate nothing but known fact, 
« without any comment of my own. On the firſt 
« nightly riſfiags of the people called Mhite Boys, 
from wearing ſhirts over other clothing, like the 
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a This ſeems to have been written before Lord 7. aafſe's pam- 


hlet and the other, concerning the trials of the perſons acculed 
bf the murder of Lridge. appeared. 
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Camiſars of the Cevennes, in Louis XIVth's 
time d, notice was given to the Government of 
their proceedi. gs from time to time, but lo g 
diſregard-d, nor even liſtened to, till ome 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, who left their 
country for the ſafety of their perſons, made 
vigorous applications to have them timely ſup- 
preſſed, and poi ted out the methods moſt 
lik-ly to take effect.- 


" They were told, it was their own 


fault, that theſe ritngs were not ſpeedily ſup- 


preſſed; that they had a legal power to commit 
to priſon all diſturbers of the public peace; and 
much more io that purpoſe. A Nobleman of 
great fortune ard ſpirit replied, it was impoſſible 
for a covſtable, armed only with: his ſtaff, to 
ſeize five hundred riotous perſons ; and requeſted 
ſome parties of the army might be ſent to quell 
them. Burt all that could be obtained was to 
iſſue two or three Proclamations, recommend- 
ing, in very ſoft terms, peace and quietneſs to 
thoie deluded paor pceple. — The danger, 
however, ard miſchiefs increaſing in proportion 
as i2dulgence was allowed them, It was at 
laſt obtained that Drogheda“ Regiment of Light 
Horſe ſhould be ſtationed in the three counties 
where thoſe p.ople muſtered. Many criminals 
were taken, many detected, but the laſt not 
proſecuted.— One Jeſuit in one of thoſe 
counties was taken by ſurpriſe. His Letters, 


„The Cumiſurs or Camiſard; of the Cewennes were fo called. 


net from wearing fbirts over their cloathing, but from a loote 


„nen upper garment, like aur carers frocks, which was part of 
tir ual appatel. 
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ready to be ſent to the Chief, ſeized ; in one of 
which were theſe words, I ball ſend you twelve 
Rout men well armed for the good cauſe, &c. 
1 he information was tent by immediate expreſs 
where it was proper. It wag faid only 
the poor man was actually mad, that the twelve 
men were only deſigned to maintain a Pol- 
ſeſſion, Se. | ſhall acquaint you with 
what I do know. I know, there was not, at 
that time, a Papiſt in the whole kingdom who 
was not taxed, and, on pain of excommunica- 
tion, required to pay certain ſums, to be diſ- 
2 of ſome way or other. Seven 

opiſh Regiments were ordered to be inliſted 
for the ſerw ide of Portugal, but dropped afier- 
wards -The Popiſh Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen deſtined to command this Army — held 
[like that in James the S-co id's time] a High 
Commiiſion Court, and with full as much power 


over their on people as the former had.” 


NI 4 II. Extra. 
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III. Exrraci of a Letter, dated Dublin, June 
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8, 1766. From the St. James's Chrom- 
cle, Auguſt 28, 1766. 


«SK 


As by your Paper I perceive there is a great 
increale of Popiſh Friars, Prieſts, and Jetuits, 
in and abaut London, and that you have given 
very proper warning of the danger ariſing from 
ſuch increaſe, I ſhall, in hopes of its falling into 
proper hands, aſſure you the increaſe here is 
beyond belief. On Saturday the 15th of Fe- 
bruary laſt, J happened, as my profethon obliged 
me, to attend the Judges at a ſea-port town in 
the Weſt of this kingdom. After the court 
broke up that day, I went to dine at a village 
near the ſhore, where I ſaw eight Jeſuits, four 
Prieſts, and eleven Pupils, arrive from Nantes 
in France, from on board a ſhip commanded by 
P D : Attending the Judges from 
another Aſſize-town, I ſaw theſe indentical per- 
ſons going to Maſs; ard, while I ſtopped, I 
heard one ſay, This place would ſerve for the 
foundation of Doctor F——'s ſchool, as it is 
large enough to contain above 100 pupils. I am 
ſorry to ſay, no notice was taken of my in- 


formation But there is one Gentleman, 
eminent for his ſenſe, and remarkable for his 
intrepid zeal for the laws, who hourly hazards 
his life in the moſt riotous part of this kingdom, 

| : | 3 
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dein defence of his country. This Gentleman is 
ea Juſtice of the Peace for the county of Dublin, 
„ where no Judge ever goes, but the Juſtices 
themſelves ſit as Judges of Oyer and Terminer. 
As I think his Charge is worthy of being read, 


by inſerting the ſollow ing extract from it, you 
will oblige 


0 


* 
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* 
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your conſtant Reader, 
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Extra# from a Charge given to the Grand Jury 
of the Ceunty of Dublin, at the Quarter- 
S. ſſians held for the ſaid County at Kilmain- 
ham, on the gib day of April 1766, by Sir 
Edward Newnham, Kit. Publiſhed at the 
requeſt of the Grand Jury. | 


No doubt but you all have heard of thole 
3 riots and unlawful tumults, committed by thoſe 
« deluded perſons ſtiled Mhite Boys. The rea- 
ſon of my mentioning theſe circumſtances, is 
only to remind you of the great neceſiity there 
is (ſhould this county ever be unfortunately in- 
e fected with ſuch lawleſs people) that you ſhould, 
6. os freeholders, Join the proper magiſtrates to 
cruſh them in their infancy But though 
I am as true a lover of freedom, liberty, and 
the civil power, as any man, I 'muſt obſerve 
to you, that, in ſome caſes, it is * tq 
execute 
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execute the laws without a military force. The 
particular circumſtances of this kingdom ſince 
the glorious Revolution, have made a conſtant 
military force neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the Proteſtant religion, our liberties and pro- 
perties. I will only ſtate one caſe; 
ſuppoſe a riſing of perſons of the Popiſh per- 
ſuaſion in a Popiſh barony, county, or diſtrict. 
A magiſtrate calls for the aid of the civil power. 
How can he get it? Can any man ſay that a 
Papiſt will arm againſt a Papiſt ? It is an abſurdity 
to imagine it. If that be the caſe, is not a mi- 
litary hows neceſſary ? Thoſe well-ſpoken, but, 
I fear, not real friends to dur happy eſtabliſhed 
conſtitution, ought to fly to the poſts of honour, 
aud ſhew their patriotic ſpirit in repelling the 
impending danger. — I muſt obſerve 


« to you, that though the lenity of our Govern- 
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ment makes them wink at :h- Papiſts exerciſing 
then religo publicly, yet they will not remain 
quiet, notwi:hſtinG!.,g that indulgence. The 
late trials in Clonmel] 2..d Kilkenny are ſufficient 
evidences of their bad inte tions; their ſwearing, 
thouſands of his Majoſty's ſubjects, they will nei- 


ther pay tithes, nor allow the eſtabliſhed clergy 
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<« to gather them; their levelling walls and ditches, 


under pretence of their being commons, are, 
in fact, nothing but a ptcimen of their more 
daring intentions. There are of late 
numbers of Jc:uits and Friars come into this 
kingdom. Theſe people have preſumed to ſet 
up ſchools of Popiſh i ;ſtition, and friaries, 
ſome of which are i sour diſtrict. I ara not 
for perſecuting any perſons for their opinions 
in religion. It is contrary to humanity, and 
the tenets of our moſt excellent religion, to pro- 

lecute 
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* ſecute or deſpiſe a perſon for being of a dif- 
« ferent faith from ourſelves. But it is a true 
< rule of human œconomy, that charity begins 
at home. I believe, moſt of the reſident Papiſts 
of this kingdom would be pcaceable ſubjects, 
« if it was not for the arrival of numbers of ſe- 
« ſuits and Friars, who were baniſhed from other 
« kingdoms as peſts to civil ſociety. The wiſdom 
« of the moſt bigoted Popiſh countries have 
thought it neceſſary to baniſh them, for thęir 
<< attempts to overturn every rule and order ampng 
« men; even Kings themſelves have near n 
« made the ſacrifice of their blind zeal. From 
« theſe circumſtances, I ſhould recommend it to 
your care to watch them; you have ſeveral ways 
to puniſh them, by preſentment, or indictment, 
« for aſſuming functions and characters not al- 
„ lowed by law.” | 

From a late publication relative to the affairs of 
Ireland, in 1763, 1764, it appears that many 
4 of the perſons concerned in the riſings both in 
„ the North and South of that kingdom, had been 
« indicted for high-treaſon, that ſeveral had been 
executed upon the ſtature, - that combinations 
„had been ſormed againſt paying the church dues, 
wy that theſe combinations had been attended 
* with circumſtances more terrible and alarming 
& than was generally known,— that many 
* Papiſts in the dioceſe of Vaterford, who were 
% tenants at will, and who were liable to be diſ- 
placed to their great diſadvantage, had entered 
into theſe combinations againſt the miniſter 
of the pariſh, that being acquainted, that 
« if they did join in ſuch combinations, they 
« would be diſmiſſed, they replied, that if they 
« were diſmiſſed they could not help it, that it 


«< would 
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* would be a misfortune, but that it would be 
« fti'l the laſt of two evils; for they had better 
* be diſmiſſed, than have their throats cut, which 
« would be the certain conf: quence of their re- 
« fuling to concur in the combination. And it 
* was underſtood, that a combination into which 
&* aſſociates were preſſed by the fear of death, 
and in which, therefore, mauy violate the peace 
* of the ſtate, contrary to their inclination and 
« intereſt, might iu a ſhort time ſubvert the con- 
« ſtitution, and defeat all the laws that had been 
* enacted to prevent public evils, ariſing from the 
« growth of Fopery.“ P 47, 48—84, 85. 

I defire it may be obſerv2a, that theſe Extras 
are appealed to only as cx.ubiting evidence of the 
ſpirit of Popery in Ireland, at the periods of time 
in queſtion; and that I have omitted all reffections 
intermixed with the narratives, farther than was 
neceſlary to connect the accounts of the main facts, 
not only as I am no judge of the truth or propriety 
of ſuch reflections, but as they are nothirg to my 
purpoſe, which is to ſhew by competent evidence, 
in anſwer to the pamphlet aſcribed to Lord Taafe, 
and other publications to the ſame effect, that the 
temper of the 7ri/h Papiſts has not been ſo peace- 
able and ſubmiſhve to government, as the writers 
of thoſe pamphlets have affected to repreſent. It 
is to little purpoſe to ſay, that theſe diſturhers 
of the public peace were the ſcum and refule 
of the people. Sir Edward Neunbam, we fee, 
was candid enough to believe that moſt of the 
« reſident Papiſts of Ireland would be peaceable 
« ſubjects, if it were not for the number of je- 
< ſuits and Friars among them.” It is not unre1- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe that the Roman Catholic nobi- 
| lity and gentry of that kingdom might find the 
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means to controul the influence of theſe Jeſuits 
upon the common people; and, as they are 
under the protection of no civil law, why do they 
not? unleſs they conſider theſe Jeſuits as incaſed 
in the armour of the church, to which good Ca- 
tholics of every degree are equally obliged to ſub- 
mit. The conſequences of which principle to thoſe 
Proteſtant Governments under which they who 
entertain it ſojourn, need not be explained, 
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CONTAINING 


Remarks on a late Apology for the Catholics 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


HAT has been offered in the foregoing 

Confiderations, tending to ſhew the danger 
of tolerating Popery, will, I hope, be underſtood 
as it was intended, to include a defence of the laws 
of our country that have laid the Papiſts under thoſe 
reſtraints and incapacities of which they are diſpoſ- 
ed at this period fo loudly to complain. Our an- 
ceſtors took their accounts of Popiſh principles 
from books which the church of Rome had authen- 
ticated in form, and the circumſtances attending 
the treaſons and conſpiracies of which ſo many par- 
ticular Papiſts had been convicted, afforded ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to conclude that their Church patroniz- 
ed their attempts, and applied her principles to the 
juſtification of the criminals. With this compli- 
cated evidence before them, it became neceſſary 
to guard the conſtitution from the effects of the 


perpetual 
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perpetual machinations of theſe dangerous inmates, 
y ſuch laws as would be moſt effectual in depriv- 
ing them of the power of accompliſhing the miſ- 
chief they never ceaſed to meditate. 

The preſent pretence for having thoſe laws ſu- 
perſeded, is, that the occaſions upon which they 
were enacted no longer ſubſiſt. The meaning of 
which, to make this a good reaſon for ſilencing 
thoſe laws, ſhould be, that the Papiſts have now 
renounced thoſe principles which rendered their 
forefathers obnoxious to the government under 
which they lived. For barely to ſay, that the Pa- 
piſts have not, for ſome years backward, engaged 
in the ſame kind of treaſons and conſpiracies that 
their forefathers did, is only ſaying that the laws 
enacted for ſecuring the public againſt the perni- 
cious tendency of their principles, have had a good 
effect : which, while the ſame principles are ſtil! 
eſpouſed by the Papiſts of the preſent age, is the 
beſt reaſon in the world for continuing the laws a- 
gainſt them in full force and vigour ; as the na- 
tural conſequence of repealing them muſt be, an 
immediate return to their endeavours to ſubvert 
our conſtitution, to which they muſt be urged by 
their principles with the more alacrity, as they 
might then take their meaſures for that 3 
with impunity. | 

If indeed the Papiſts of the preſent times can 
give ſufficient aſſurance to our governors in church 
and ſtate, that they have abſolutely and effectually 
renounced thoſe obnoxious principles which their 
forefathers eſpouſed, and have adopted others per- 
fectly reconcileable to their dutiful ſubmiſſion to 
the preſent government of Great Britain and Ireland, 
they will then have a plea for toleration, which 
muſt make all the arguments againſt it, taken from 


the 
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the contrary ſuppoſition, go for nothing. They 
will then ſtand upon the ſame footing with the 
Proteſtant Diſſenters from our eccleſidſtical eſta- 
bliſhment ; and whenever it can be made appzac 
that they have the ſamꝭ affection for, and the fame 
common iatereſt to ſupport; the civil conſtitution 
of theſe kingdoms upon its preſent baſts, the tole- 
ration of Pop-ry, as a merely religious ſect, will, 
upon Proteſtant principles, ſtand clear of all ob- 
jection. 5 

The queſtion then is, * Have the Papiſts of 
& theſe days diſclaimed, or have they, in any de- 
« gree, modified, the p-rnicious principles of their 
«<< forefathers, ſo as to put themſelves into a 
„condition to be tolerated with equal ſafety to 
e the ſtate, as the Protcftant Diſſenters are tole- 
« rated ?” | 

To enable us to judge of this matter, it hath 
happened very ſcaſonably, and very fortunately 
for the public, that a book hath juſt appeared 0:1 
the behalf of the Papiſts, which gives us ſufficiently 
full and c]-ar information on that head, intituled, 
An Apology for the Calli lies of Great Britain and 
Ireland, humbly offered to the conſideration of the 
King's moſt excellent Majeſty, and both houſes 
Parliament. | 

The Cathclics, as they chuſe to call themſelves, 
having furziſhed us with this teſt of their principles 
at a time when they th-ught it neccilury to give 
the government the m-it favourable view both of 
their religious and p itical tenets, canrot complain 
of any wrong we do them, in being determined 
by their own repreſentation : and if it ſhall appear 
from a ſhort examination of this Apology, tha: 
the Papiſts of the preſent times ſtill adhere, with- 
gut any modification, to the religious and po- 
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litical ſyſtem of the moft obnoxious of their 
forefathers, the inference will be obvious, that 
they ought ſtill to be kept within the ſame re- 
ſtraints. JE 

Let us then begin with inquirirg what were 
the principal inducements with our forefathers 
ro enact the penal and incapacitating laws againſt 
Papiſts, now in force ?* And theſe were chicfly 
three : 

1. Their acknowledging, and profeſſing their 
abſolute ſubmiſſion to a rok EIN JURISDICTION, 
at utter enmity with every government adminiſtered 
by a Proteſtant ſovereign *. 

2. Their principle of InToLER ancE, excluding 
all who differ from their religious tenets, or who 
refuſe obedience to the foreign juriſdiction above- 
mentioned, from all civil privileges, and dooming 
them to capital puniſhment, under the name of 
Heretics. 

3. Their aſſiduous and never ceaſing endeavours 
to ſeduce the ſubjects of Proteſtaut ſtates to theſe 
pernicious principles. 
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with every government which will not admit of its arbitrary 
*« deciſions, whether Proteſtant or not.” For thus is the Pope 
* characteriſed by the Engliſh Parliament of 1526.—* The 
*« Biſhop of Rome (whem ſome cail the Pope) who had long 

darkened God's word, that it might ſerve his porap, glory, 
avarice, ambition. and tyranny : both upon the fouls, bodies, 
and goods of all Chriſtians, excluding Chriſt out of the rule 
Jof man's ſoul, and princes out of their dominions.” Burnet 
Hift. of the Reformation, vol: I. p. 211. For doubtlets this 
was no Proteſtant Parliament with reſpect to the doc inal articles 


of the Romiſb taith. 
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2 Perhaps it ſhould ratlier have been ſaid, © at utter enmity 
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The perſon at the head of this foreign juriſdicti- 
on, is agreed, on all hands, to be the Pope or the 
biſhop of Rome, of whoſe preeminence our Apolo- 


ſt, an the name of ALL CaTHrorLics, gives the 
llowing account. 

In the Catholic church there is the Pope, or 
4 ſupreme repreſentative and vicar of Jeſus Chriſt 
4 upon earth, as being the ſucceſſor of St. Feter in 
&« the ſee of Rome; and the particular church of 
& Rome, for this reaſon, is ſtiled the mother and 
< miſtreſs of all other churches, and the invariable 
“ center of their unity. The heads of other parti- 
* cular churches are alſo all princes of tie Catho- 
* lic church, and vicars and repreſentatives of je- 
* ſus Chriſt in the diſtricts of their reſpective go- 
„ vernments, as are likewiſe all prieſts, for they 
all repreſent Jeſus Chriſt in the diſcharge of the 
«© functions of their miniſtry, But for the pur- 
4 poſes of government, the prieſts are ſu- 
* bordinate to the biſhops, the biſhops to the arch- 
« biſhops, and ALL TOGETHER to the ſupreme 
1 repreſentative of Jeſus Chriſt, the biſhop of 
« Rome.” Apology, p. 136. 

But if all together, then the Vicar-princes among 
others, and degrees of ſubordination will then 
ſtand thus, The prieſts are ſubordinate to the 
* biſhops, the biſhops to the archbiſhops, the 
* archbiſhops to the princes, and the princes to 
4 the pope.” But by lumping them all together, 
he avoided mentioning, that according to the ca- 
tholic faith, the clergy are not ſubordi::ate to prin- 
ces, even in the diſtricts of their reſpective govern- 


ments, at the ſame time that the princes are ſu- 
bordinate to the pope. 5 


With 
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With reſpect to the ſubordination of princes to 
the pope, he is indeed ſufficiently explicit in what 
follows. | 

* The Pope, by the authority of the power re- 
© ccived from the Son of God, is the head of 
** Chriſtians, the paſtor of the people, the father 
* of King's, and God's vicegerent upon earth,” p. 
138. Ard again; © It has always been judged 
** neceſſary that there ſhould be between princes, 
* not ſo much an impartial chief, as an univerſal 
father of the whole family of Jeſus Chriſt, who 
might decide their differences, moderate, by his 
* counſels, the violence of thoſe who have engag- 
ed in unjuſt enterprizes, and unite their power 
and arms for guarding the faith, from the at- 
* tempts of its natural enemies, p. 139. 

Will the Apologiſt then grant, that Heretical 
princes, withdrawing themſelves and their people 
from the obedience of the mother and miſtreſs of 
all other churches, and of the univerſal father of 
the whole family of Jeſus Chriſt, are no? the natural 
enemies of the faith? It is a queſtion of conſe- 
quence to his Apology. For if he does ngt make 
this conceſſion, it will unavoidably follow. that 
all Catholics, and Engliſh and Iriſh Cath: lics a- 
mong others, hold it a principle part of th- Fope's 
office to u.urs the power and arins of Catholic 
princes againſt the natural enemies of the faith, 
in Great Britain and Ireland as well as elſe- 
where. | | 
It is of very little fr ificance, to Proteſtant 
princes, and Prottita:t i::res, that this Apologiſt 
pretends to limit the P' interference among Ca- 
tholic princes to a mere medtatorſhip, witi, 1cipeft 
to their difference one amo g another. Their 
obedience to the Pope requires, that they ſhould 
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uaite their power and arms zgainft the rebellious 
{.1s of this common father of King's, wherever 
they are fon. d. And however gracious his Holi— 
neſs may be to thote who will accept of his media- 
tion, there is plaialy rothiug, according to this 
Apologiſt, for tnoſe who will not, but utter exter- 
mina. io. 

Where then is the difference between this doc- 
trine of t is Cathelic Apologiſt and that Santarel- 
Ius, who, as the Apologiſt informs us, taught 
that * the Popes cannot oy ex communicate Prin- 
« ces, but alio deprive them of their kingdoms, 

abiolve their ſubjects fiom their allegiance, and 
afterwards give their eſtates to whom he thinks 
proper, either for hereſy, apoſtaſy, or for not 
having deſended the church?“ p. 142. 
In what does this doctrine differ from that of the 
Apologiſt, for if the Pope has authority to unite 
the power and arms of Catholic princes againſt 
the natural enemies of the church, and if apo- 
ſtate and heretical princes are ſuch enemies, no- 
thing can be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe the 
Pope has not the authority, to uſe his own pro- 


per and p=culiar power and arms for the ſame ſa- 
cred purpoſe ? Fe 

The Apologiſt would perſuade us that this doc- 
trine was thought ſtrange when broached by Sanc- 
tarellus, even at the ſame time that he carrics us 
as far back as Gregory VII (the famous ildebrand) 
for the original of it, who lived near 600 years be- 
fore Sanfarelluss Would he pretend that any 


of the Popes after Gregory, renounced this doctrine®, 
or 
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b To the tat may be called a Roman Catholic writer cited 
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or that Sanctarellus was the only writer who ad- 


vanced it in all that interval between Gregory VII 
and Lewis XIII? 
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by Du Pleſſs in his Myſterium Iniquitatis, p. 245 Ed 1611, 
« Er hæc ab Hiidebranco, qui primus imperium pont ificĩium con- 
didit. quod ſacceſſores per quadtingentas quinquaginta con- 
tinenter annos, invito mundo, 1nvitis [n:peratoribus, adeo 
auxere, ut inferos ſuperns in vn rede ger int atque ſub 
jugum miſcrint, atque cuncta fulmine perterritent, ——> 
2 ; — # 


« Quo btuta tellus. & vara flumina, c NS nay, Jo 
« Quo Styx & inviſi horrida Tænati EY 2 
« Scdcs, Atlantæuſque finis RISE 


« Concutitur. Mutat ima {ummi..” 


With reſpect to the Pope's pretenſions to the power of de- 
poſing Princes, we have ſo ſtrong an inſtance of the Holy Sees 
inflexibility upon that poiat, in the State Papers collected by 
Edward Fa of Clorendon, lately publiſhed, that I need not 
make ary e::cule to the Proteſtant reader for lengthening this 
noie with fo cmious and remarkable a teſtimonv. In we year 
1623. Father Leander, a Renedictine le, dotained leave of 
Ring Charvies l. by the mea Secietar y Windebank, and un- 
der pretence of viſitin his re a ions, to come over fro: 7; m:cy 
to Fro. Tee p. 72. 0: thele State Pag.i,s 


got hither, he was in no Lade % go back, and, as it ſhould 


ſeem. was P2;imtted to ſtay, upon the pretence of being uſeful 
to tre £o1c:rnment in procuring the Engliſh Romaniits to take 
the oath of ailegiance and ſupremacy to the King. The Pope 
had iſſued a buil prohibiting ihe Catholic ſubjects of ZUngland 
to take that oath. Leander tet on foot a correſpondence with 
ſome perſons of power at Rome, particularly the Cardinals Bar- 
berini and Bentivoglio, wherein he uied divers arguments to 
ſhew the expedience of ſuſpending the execution of the above- 
mentioned bull, and, among the ieft, the probability of bringing 
over the whole kingdom of Enz/and to the Catholic faich by 
ſuch a meaſure. He even ſet himſelf to defend the oath, and 
to ſhew, by certain qualifications of the terms in which it was 
expreſſed, that it was not incompatible with the obedience due 
from a good Catholic to the Holy See. Among his couneſpon- 


dents 


When he was 
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It is indeed probable enough that SanAarellus 
might be put upon writing this book by the 
| Spaniards, 


— 
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dents at Rome, was one Richard Reade, Procurator of the Congre- 
gation of the LenediQtines in England, who wept by the name 
of Jabn Wilfrid Selbye. See p. 169. This Wilfrid, or WilforZ, 
as he calls himſelf, had the care of Leander's correſpondence at 
Rome, and, as appears, informed him, from time to time, how 
his intelligence and his propoſals were received and reliſhed by 
the Apoſtolic Government, which it ſeems was fo very indiffe- 
rently, that Wilford adviſed him, for his own ſake, to meddle 
No more with the controverſy about the oath, and having given 
Leander his reaſons why the oath as enjoined by the Engli/ Go- 
vernment would not paſs at Rome, he ſays: I fear, therefore, 
„ ſome other form of oath muſt be thought upon, whereby his 
„ Majeſty may abundantly, and ſuperabundantly, if any thing 
can ſuperabound in this kind, be ſecured of his ſubjects p- 
< delity, and yet there be no entienching upon ſubjects con- 
« ſcience, nor the authority of this ſeat, ubich buving ſiood for 
& her right ſo many ages, in the cauſe of depeſing Princes, will be 
very unwilling to permit the oath as the words lie. although 
gloſſed with another intention. Look over the oath, which 
« uſually is exhibited to the Catholics in Ireland; examine other 
« forms of oaths in Catholic tuuntries, add to them, augment 
them, and endeavour to form them In that kind, and in thoſe 
„% words, which any ſecure and content his Majeſty,” as is moſt 
«« juſt and reaſonable to be done; yet take heed of meddling uit 
«« deponibility of Princes, for that article ail never paſs here." 
State Papers, &c, p. 272. I cannot help obſerving that our 
Apologiſt ſeems to be playing the ſame game with this Father 
Leander, and probably | checks he mentions, in his juſtificative 
piece lately ſubjoined to the Apology), to have received from 
ſome of his own communion, might be in terms like theſe of 
Father Milford The Apologiſt pretends that the doctrine of 
Sartarellus appeared frange in France; which however was by 
no means the caſe ; for, beſides the femains of the leaguers who 
eſpouſed it, it was not without the approbation of ſome learned 
men, who had no connexion with that infamous faction. Gabriel 
Naude, for example, Library-kecper to Cardinal Mazarine, Chae 
1aQtefizes Gregory VII. in the following reſpectſul terms. He 
Vas one of the preateſt pillars of the church, and, to ſpeak of 
him ſincerely * impartially, he was the firſt who put her in 
poſſeſſion of her franchiſes, aad who freed the Sovereign Pon- 
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Spaniards, to mortify the French King and his 
miniſters ; but ſtill we find it was approved and 
authorized by the Roman Pontif, and that the 
French alone, for political reaſons, oppoſed and 
condemned the doctrine of it. The Apologiſt 
would have us believe that he approves of the me- 
thods taken by the French to ſuppreſs this doctrine, 
tho' indeed he hath no where ſaid ſo in expreſs 
terms. But all this is but mere grimace, for 
there is not one ſtept taken by the French in 
conteſting this unlimited power of the Pope, as 
repreſented by this Apologiſt, which he hath not 
reprobated in ſome paſſage or other of this very 


Apology. 
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tis from the ſlavery of the Emperors.” Bayle, GRRCORY VII. 
Rem. [..] And indeed, whatever might be thought of the 
docttine of Gregory or SanFarellus upon political emergencies by 
rticular Catholic Princes, it always was uniformly the doctrine 
of the Holy See, and of the capital writers in behalf of the 
church, ſuch as Bellarmine and Baronius, the latter of whom, as 
we ſhall ſee preſently, derived this ſuperiority ot the Popes above 
Kings and Emperors from a much remoter ſource than Gregory 
VII. In the year 1573, Gregory's body was ſearched for in St. 
Matthew's Church at Salerno, and ſaid to be found, and the 
following Epitaph inſcribed upon a monument erected to his 
memory by Marc Antony Colonna, Archbiſhop of that See. 
« GREGOR VII. Soanenſi, Pont. Opt. Max. Eccleſiaſticæ 
« [ibertatis vindici acerrimo, aſſertori conſtantiſſimo, qui, dum 
% Romani Pontiſicis auctoritatem adverſus Henrici perfidiam 
e ſtrenue tuetur, Salerni ſanctæ decubuit, Anno Dom, 1085. 
« 8 Kal. Juni.“ It is now near 200 years ſince this honour 
was done to Gregory VII. for his ſtrenuous aſſerting the Papal 
againſt the Emperor Henry IV; and if in all that time the 
Apologift cannot find one inftance where the Popes have dif- 
claimed it, he will bring his Britiſh and Iriſb Catholics into a 
diſagreeable alternative, wiz. either of eſpouſing Sanfarellus's 
doctrine, or of deſerting the Holy See in its claim of a Fatherſbip 


over Kings. See Bayle, ubi ſupra, Rem. [ Q ] 
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The Pariſian faculty of divinity, he informs us, 
„in a full atlembly, condemned the doctrine of 
& SanAarellus, though it was favoured by ſume of 
„the old League,” p. 143. He might, and he 
ought to have added, and by the whole body of 
„ Jeſuits.” What the Apologiſt thought of this 
condemnation, we ſhall ſee when we come to the 
reaſons they gave for it. 

In the mean time we go on with him. ———— 
© And not to leave the king's power inactive on ſo 
& important an occaſion, the parliament, which 
« was then the depoſitory of it, cited the principal 
fathers of the Jeſuits to appear before them, and 
obliged them to ſign a declaration, whereby they 
condemned it, and to procure a like declaration 
eto be ſubſcribed by all the provi:cials aud rec- 
tors, and by fix elders of each of their col- 
leges in France, and the parliament after- 
„ wards ordercd the book io be burat by the 
hands of the common execut.oncr, with a pro- 
* hibition to all bookſc]lers to fal any of the like 
© quality.” Jbis, 

The parliament of Prance decided in this in- 
Nance, againſt the Pope, a point of his Holineſs's 
paſtoral prerogative, of no {mall importance, a 
Point, which, as appears by the hcenfing Santtarel- 

uss book at Rome, the Pope was by no means 
diſpoſed to give up. The Parliament did more ; 

they obliged a whole body of eccſeſiaſtics, the Pope 5 
own creatures, to condemn the doctrine aſlert- 
ing this prerogative, by a formal ſubſcription, 


a d doomed tlie book that cuitained it to the 
Rames. 


Does 
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Does the Apolog ft thin they did right in taking 
this p oceis upon them? He hath not trol! us he- 
ther he does or no; but we may learn perhaps a 
little more of his miod by conſidering what ie ſays 
of the do1:gs of another parliament on a fimilar 
occaſion. 

Speaking of the title conferted upon King Henry 
VIII, of ſupreme head of the church under 
Chriſt, he ſays, Let us touch upon the nature 
of the power that inveſted the King with this 
*« high-ſounding prerogative, this blaſphemous 
&« juriſdiction, as Calvin calls it, and di ſſolved his 
«© marriage with Catherine of Arragon. What 
was the power that was able to effect theſe 
« mighty matters? it was nothing more than the 
parliament of England; an aſſembly of men 
* that acknowledge themſelves fallible; for if 
* they did not they would not fo often have rei- 
*© cirded their own acts. An aſſembly of men, in- 
* tirely calculated for judging and deciding in 
civil matters, and for enacti-g laws for the 
purpoſes of good government, according to the 
ſeveral contingencies of temporal concerns. But 
theſe ſame men could venture out of their lati- 
tude, and what the conſciences of all the reſt 
of Chriſtendom abhorred as unjuſtifiable, they, 
with a compoſure of conſcience, ard acquieſ- 
« cence of mind in well-doing, brought to paſs.” 
P. 59. 

„. word of which Sanctarellus might with 
equal juſtice and propriety have applied to the 
Parliament of Paris. An aſſembly of men cal- 
© culated intirely for civil matters fallible 
ec — often reſcinding their own acts 
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« confined by the nature of their powers, to tem- 
going out of their lati- 
e tude 


« poral matters 
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* tude to decide what the univerſal Father of 
« Chriſtians might or might not do in caſes 
* of Hereſy and Apoſtaſy and bringing 
« to pals what, in the days of Henry the 
« Eighth, the conſciences of all good Catholics 
would undoubtedly have abhorred as unjuſti- 
« ftable.” 

Will the Apologiſt ſay, that the two caſes dif- 
fer that for a Parliament to exempt their 
Prince from papal cenſures in caſes of Hereſy or 
Apoſtaſy, and to confer upon him the title and pri- 
vileges of the ſupreme head of the church, are two 
things, that, in point of preſumption, will admit 
of no companion ? 

I aſk his pardon, the difference between the 
two cafes, if he has given us a true account of the 
Frenchman's reaſons for their deciſions, is imper- 
ceptible. 

«© The French argued againſt SanAarellus,” ſays 
he, © in ſupport of their Kings, that they were 
appointed by the hand of God, who had made 
« uſe of their ſwords [the people's ſwords,] for 
placing the crown on their head, and God had 
* not laid down apoſtaſy, hereſy, or any other 
„ crime, as a condition to make void their autho- 
« rity, it being his will to make equally the good 
« and bad to reign; conſequently they could not 
be depoſed but by God himſelf, nor forfeit their 
authority by any crime.” P. 145. 

But, if this be true, Kings are totally a diſtinct 
power from Popes; Popes can have no more au- 
thority over Kings, than Kings have over Popes. 
The almighty and immediate power of God inter- 
venes in both caſes to exclude all other authority; 
according to the Frenchmen, the Pope could have 
nothing to do with their King, even though he 
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were an heretic or an apoſtate, and the Parliament 
of France in thus judging, and upon theſe princi- 
ples, did indeed neither leſs nor more in effect than 
the Parliament of England did in declaring H 
the eighth to be the ſupreme head of the chu 
under Chriſt, For a King of France, being an 
heretic, was authorized by this determination to 
ſet up an heretical church in his own kingdom, and 
to become the ſupreme head of it, as much as Hen- 
7 VIII of England, and with as little regard to the 
ope. 

For let us aſk, how did the Pope endeavour to 
help himſelf, on this revolt of the King and Parlia- 
ment of England? He thundered a moſt terri- 
* ble ſentence of depoſition againſt the King, and 
deſigned to commit the execution of it to the 
„Emperor.“ Burnet, Hiſt. Reform. Vol. I. p. 
211. [In other words, he put in practice the doc- 
trine of the Apologiſt; he endeavoured to unite 
the arms of certain Catholic powers to defend the 
faith againſt a natural enemy of it. But the Par- 
liament of France were of opinion that his Holineſs 
overſhot himſelf in this buſineſs, and had no autho- 
rity to paſs any ſuch ſentence. The Apologiſt may 
now chuſe whether he will acquit or condemn the 
French Parliament, for it is now clear that the Par- 
liament of England muſt be acquitted or condemn- 
ed along with it. | . 

| t 


c See Biſhop Burnet's cenſure of Mr. De Meaux 's Hiſtory of the 
Variations of the Proteſtant Churches = the end of his Letter 
to Mr. Thewenot, containing a cenſure of Mr. Le Grand's Hiſtory 
of King Henry the Eighth's Divorce) p. 33, 34 ; where the 
Biſhop obſerves, that * The French courts of Parliament are the 
la 1eſort even in ſpiritual matters; and receive all appeals 
t under the pretence of ſome abuſe in the ſentence, gfe 

| whole 
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It is a vexatious caſe upon the Apologiſt, I own ; 
but before we part I will ſhew him ſomething ſtill 
more wonderful, namely, that a King and Parlia- 
ment of England could not only make a church, but 
upon occaſion a Pope, and that in ſpite of the Car- 
dinal-Electors. 

But, notwithſtanding his fair words, let no man 
imagine that he thinks as the French Parliament did. 
Shall he reverſe his oun ſyſtem du fond en comble? 
If the French Divinity is good, what muſt become 
of the Apologiſt's Father of Kings, and God's Vice- 
gerent on earth? A ſtrange father ſurely, who 
has no authority to diſinherit a rebellious and apoſ- 
tate ſan; and a ftrange vicegerent of God, who 
has no power or authority to puniſh apoſtaſy, 
the moſt grievous crime that can be commit- 
ted againſt God ! For as the caſe is ſtated by the 
Sorbonniſfs, the Pope's ſpiritual power is exclud- 
ed from it equally with his temporal. Whereas 
our Apologiſt is not for having the Pope made fo 
contemptible. 

„ Beſides, ſay the Frenchmen, if King's could 
be depoſed by the Popes, it would follow, that 
* the Popes are their ſuperiors in temporals, ſuch 
« depoſition being an act of ſuperior juriſdiction,” 
Apology, p. 145. 
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% whole exerciſe of the epiſcopal power is ſubject to the ſecular 
* court. And, (ſays his Lordſhip) whatſoever they may talk 
«« of their union with the Holy See, even in this they are alſo 
% ſubje& to the ſecular court, fince no Bull or Breve can be 
« executed in France without an approbation from thence. And 
yet theſe are the men that complain of the King's Supremacy 
among us, tho” there is nothing clearer than that this ſervitude 
« lies much heavier on them than it does on us.” Which the 
Biſhop goes on to ſhew. This tract was publiſhed in 1689. 


This 
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This however does plainly follow from our Apo- 
logiſt's doctrine. If the Pope,” ſays he, was 
< made comemptible by the little reſpect Princes 
might bear him, what opinion ſhould they have 
of his being able to effect thoſe purpoſes ?” 
{Namely, the purpoſes, among others, of uniting 
the power and arms of Catholic Princes for guard- 
ing the faith from the attempts of its natural ene- 
mies.] And what authority could he pretend to 
for appeaſing their differences? They would 
force him to keep within the bounds of his ſpiri- 
«< tual power, without interfering with their tem- 
<< poral intereſts ; and yet the fire of war would be 
„ kindled among them with ſuch heat, as to de- 
e ſtroy themſelves and their ſtates in flames.” 
P. 139. 

Why, ay ; to be ſure the Popes have extin- 
guiſhed many more of theſe flames than they have 
kindled. But how ſhould the Popes be able to 
do either without exerciſing a temporal power ſu- 
perior to the power of thoſe Princes, with whoſe 
intereſts they interfere ? Particularly how, with- 
out ſuch ſuperior temporal power, ſhould they be 
2ble to unite the power and arms of Catholic 
Princes againſt the natural enemies of the faith, 
Heretics and Apoſtates ? The doctrine therefore 
of the Frenchmen muſt be wrong, in the opinion 
of the Apologiſt, and his producing it with an 
implied approbation is but a copy of his coun- 
tenance. 

The reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, that, 
ſhould the Apologiſt be called to account for theſe - 
oppoſite doctrines, he hath managed the matter 
ſo as to come off by diſtinguiſhing between the 
French arguments againſt Sanctarellus, and his 
own in behalf of the Pope's ſuperiority. And 
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indeed, after the high-ſounding attributes he kat 
given to the Pope, it would be ridiculous to ſup- 
poſe him in earneſt, when he pretends to urge 
what follows in the Frenchmen's argument as the 
catholic ſentiments of Britiſb and Iriſb Papiſts. 

Let us, however, allow for a while, that the 
remaining part of the argument is his own, tho' 
aſcribed to the Frenchmen, and upon that pre- 
ſumption examine to what it will amount. 

But the Popes are fo far from being ſuperior 
to them [Kings] in that point [temporals], that, 
on the contrary, the moſt renowned of antiquity 
« have ingenuouſly declared, that they were in- 
<« ferior to them, and that their power was purely 
« ſpiritual. There is ample teſtimony of this in 
« a letter of Pope Gelafius to the Emperor Ana- 
« faſius; Pelagius I. acknowledged the ſame, in a 
<< letter to Childebert King of France; and St. 
« Gregory to the Emperor Mauritius, and in ſuch 
« expreſs terms, that their intention cannot be 
« doubtful.” P. 146. 

This picking three Popes out of three hundred, 
of which three, Gregory, the lateſt, died eleven 
hundred years ago, to witneſs their inferiority to 
temporal Princes, is pleafant enough. But let us 
hear what they have to ſay. 

Gelafius, in the Epiſtle referred to, ſays nothing 
of ſuperiority or inferiority. He only ſays that 
the Popes and Emperors acted in diſtinct provinces, 
and were mutually ſerviceable to each other, ut 
et modeſtia utriuſyue ordinis curaretur, ne extolle- 
retur utrogue faffultus d The conſequence of 
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d Gelaſius de anathematis vinculo, apud Pleſſæ um Myſt. Iniq. 
which 
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which doctrine is, that the Pope is excluded from 
every degree of temporal power, in direct con- 
tradiction to the Apologiſt, who is not pleaſed 
with thoſe who are for forcing his Holineſs to keep 
within the bounds of bis ſpiritual power, p. 139. 
But this is not the worſt; for Plating tells us, 
there were accounts extant, that this very Pope 
Gelafius excommunicated the Emperor Anaſtafius 
for being a favourer of Heretics, and particularly 
of Acacius. Of which Platina makes a precedent 
for other Popes to follow in fimilar caſes . What 
ſecurity an Heretic Prince could have in the tem- 


poral inferiority of ſuch a Pope, let the reader 
JE | 


Pelagius, the next example, was in woful plight 
when he wrote to Ch:/debert. He had, by at- 
tempting to force the Council of Conſtantinople 
upon the Italian Biſhops, to pleaſe the Emperor 
Juſtinian, provoked thoſe Biſhops to revolt, and 
to withdraw from his obedience. On this occaſion 
he applied to Narſes the Emperor's General, then 
in Itahy, to reduce the rebellious Biſhops to order 
by force of arms; and, for his encouragement, 
decreed that Heretics and Schiſmatics might be 
& puniſhed by the ſecular powers, wie: they 
could not be cured by reaſon and argum-2t f.” 
Pelagius being thus at war with his neighbouring 
Biſhops, he could not expect that much regard 


em 
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e Sunt qui ſcribant Gelaſium excommunicafſe An aſtaſium im- 
peratorem Conſtantinopolitanum, Zenonis ſucceſſor-m, quod hæ- 
reticis & Acacio faveret. Unde conſtat imperator em errantem 
in fide, & monitum, fi non paruerit a Pontifice Romano excom- 
mudicari poſſe. Platina in C lafro, 1 Edit. Salon. 552 p. 61. 

t Pejagius—conſtiruit u hevetici & ſciſmatici coerceri etiam 


ſecularium manu poſſent, quando ad ſanitatem rationibus non 


deducerentur. Platina, ut ſupra, p. 69. 
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ſhould be ſhewn him by the French Biſhops at a 
greater diſtance, and who diſliked the Council of 
Conftantinople as much as the '/ralians did. In this 
ſtate of things the French Biſhops held a Council 
at Paris, under the authority of their King Chil- 
debert, without taking the leaſt notice of the 
Pope. What ſhould poor Pelagius do in ſuch a 
caſe ? A Council aſſembled without any notice 
taken of the Pope, might be a bad precedent for 
the Holy See. On the other hand, to anathe- 
matize their proceedings, might diſoblige Ch:/de- 
bert, which was by no means convenient. He 
therefore made a virtue of neceſſity, and ſent the 
Confeſſion of his faith to the French Monarch, to 
ſhew his obedience, as he ſays, to Kings, to whom 
the Scriptures enjoined ſubjection 8. Now if any 
thing can be made of this with reſpect to Papal 
inferiority, it certainly 1s that Popes are inferior 
to Kings in ſpiritual matters; and if Pelagius's 
doctrine was ſound, I do not ſee wherein our 
Engliſb Parliament went wrong in conferring the 
ſupreme headſhip of the church under Chriſt upon 
Henry VIllth. 

The ſubmiſſion of Gregory to a Law of the 
Emperor Maurice, which intrenched no little on 
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s * Quanto nobis ſtudio ac labore ſatagendum eſt, ut pro au- 
* ferendo ſuſpicionis ſcandalo obſequium conſeſſionis noſtræ Re- 
« gibus miniftremus. quibus nos etiam ſubditos eſſe ſanctæ ſcrip- 
* turz præcipiunt. How pinching muſt that diſtreſs have been 
which could wring theſe words from a Pope ? It ſhould feem 
indeed that ſome ſuſpicions of his Holineſs Heterodoxy had 
been entertained by the French Biſhops We have heard of a 
civil Sovereign qualifying his ſubmiſſion to a Pope with, Nor tibi. 
fed Petro. Pelagius might have ſome ſuch ſalvo in ſending his 
Confeſſion to the French Council, Non wobis, ſed Regi weftro. 
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the privileges of the church *, is well known, and 
Has often been cited as binding to his ſucceſſors by 
Proteſtant writers; in which it ſcems they are 
juſtified by the French etagoniſts of Sandtarellus, 
and ſeemingly by our Apologiſt. But if we ie to 
ſuppoſe Gregory to be in earneſt in this inſtance, 
why not in thoſe paſſages where he makes the title 
of Cniverſal Biſbop a mark of Antichriſt ? If this 
be true doctrine, what becomes of the Apologiſt's 
Univerſal Father of the whole family of Jeſus 
Chrift ? p. 139. Be it not forgot, however, thar 
Baronius, will not allow that Gregory was Pour of 
either of theſe acts of humility; and boldly 
affirms that Gregory, in promulging the Emperor's 
law, made ſome alterations in it, and thereby 
fhewed, it ſeems, that the Apoſtolic Power was 

ſuperior to the Imperial i. 5 
There is no occaſion to proceed any farther with 
the Apologiſt on this head; and I have only gone 
through theſe laſt examples to ſhew his ſkill and 
fidelity as an Hiſtorian, and dare venture my 
credit that there is not one point of Hiſtory in his 
whole book wherein he hath ſhewn more candor, 
honeſty, or judgment, than in theſe inſtances *. 
O After 
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h Ne quis mile, nondum expleta n:{litia, Rationalis, aut ad- 
miniſtrationi publicæ implicitas, niſi rationibus prius redd :ĩs, ad 
Eccleſiaſticum munus admitteretur. 

i Caronius utique, qui nihil non ad ſuum commodum vertit, 
ita promulgaſſe cavillatur, ut eam emendarit, in eoque ipſo au- 
thoritatem apoſtolicam, Principis lege ſuperiorem oſtenderit. 
Pleſſeus, Myſt. Iniq p 112. 

k That ſuch a writer as the Apologiſt ſhould avail himſelf of 
every ſophiſtical art in turning hittorical incidents to the account 
of his cauſe, is not wonderful. It is a trade to which, in all 
probability, he hath been bred from his youth. But one cannot 
without concern obſerve any thing of the like fort in a writer 

note 
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After all, lie may, as 1 cbſerved above, alledge, 
that he does not make khimſelf anſwerable either 


for 
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whoſe ſuperior erh. edvcaii-n, and pretenſ;cns to lber al ſenti- 
ment ſhouid ſet him above {crving any cauſe by a partial repre- 
ſentation of fats; of which, it he was not well informed him- 
telf, he had better have left the whole ſubje& to the management 
of intereſted Prieſts and Jeſuits, than have foiled his reſpectable 
page with the dirty colouring: which were only to be borrowed 
from them. A few citations from a late performance, intituled, 
T houghts, Eſſays, nd Maxims, chiefly religious and political, the 
work of a — of diſtinction, will explain what I here al- 
Jude to. r“ It is allowed by all the moſt ſenſible and candid 
«+ writer mage the Roman Catholics, (ſays this author) that 

s which have crept into the practice and wor- 
«« ſhip of the church, were PExHays occaſioned 1x PART by the 
« corruption of the churchmen, and their too great plenitude ot 
„% power.” p 42.— And, for aught chat we gain by this allowance, 
PERHAPS NOT, even IN PART. For by theſe reſtrictions it is left 
doubtful whether any of theſe many abuſes were occaſioned by 
the corruption of churchmen, or their too great plenitude of 
power. And it theſe abu'es did not ari!e from thele cauſes, it 
might fairly be queſtioned whether there was any corruption or 
any excels of power among the churchmen at all? From how 
many writers of his own communion might this Gentleman 
have learned how little room there is for ſuch /alvss and limita- 
tions? The ſingle Remonſtrance of the Council of Pija to the 
Emperor Maximilian, dated Newember 12, 1511, is ſufficient to 
ſhew the ſtate of the church, and the diſpoſition of powerful 
churchmen, in thoſe days. This was ſix, and but fix years be- 
fore Luther began his oppoſition to Indulgences And concern- 
ing thee the diſingenuous Beſſuet himſelf could ſay, that . mot 
« of the preachers of that time treated of nothing but indul- 
« gences, Pilgrimages, and alms to be beſtowed upon the 
« Monks, nor ſpake of the Grace of Chriſt, as much as they 
** ought to have done.” Hit, Var. Part I. B. v. ſect. 1. Nay, 
even this ſtill more difingenuous 4jo/2gi/f could prevail with 
himſelf to acknowledge, that the abuſes of indulgences were 
then very great, and cried aloud for redreſs,” p. 55. And 
ſince theſe abuſes took their rife from the plenitude of Papal 
Power, it ſeems to be going below the modeſty and tenderneſs of 
a bigoted Fliiar, to qualify the manifeſt occaſion of them with a 
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for the doctrine of the Sorbonne, or the proceed- 
ings of the French Parliament, and appeal to his 


O 2 own 
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PERHAPS and iu PART. The polite writer goes on: But 
„then thoſe who attempted to mend or correct them, either 
through ignorance, piide, or ambition, in eſtabliſhing their 

own opinions, were fo hurried away with their paſſions and 
reſentment, that they perpetrated murders, created civil wars, 
and miſeries among mankind for many years, and eſtabliſhed 
as many abuſe;, and allowed of as many evil pradtices in mot als 
as thoſe they complained of, and pretended or attempted to 
reform.“ Ii. Surely this atirocious accuſation ſhould have 
been ſupported by ſome fats, fixing the guilt of theſe murders, 
civil wars, and mileries upon the firſt Reſormers. Will the moſt 
yawning reader take the following inſtance for a ſull proof of 
all this complicated miſchief ? ++ Witneſs Germany, where one 
of the Reformers, in order to obtain the protection of a ſove- 
«« reign prince, allowed him to have two wires at a time. p. 43. 
This, it ſeems, is a favourite prejudice againſt the Reformation, 
among our Engliſþ Catholics, — is, no doubt, underſtood to 
be the ſum and ſubſtance of all wickedneſs; and our author's 
manner of introducing it puts me in mind of a ſtory I have heard 
of a good Lady, who having ſurpriſed her huſband in ſome 
ſuſpicious circumſtances with her chamber-maid, threw vp the 
window and called out H/beres ! rogues ! thieves ! murder ! fire! 
An exclamation to which the byſtanders would have no great 
reafon to pay regard, if, as in the caſe of the church of Kome, 
it had been notorious that the good Lady herſelf had firſt given 
an example of the like infidelity. *© Gregory II. being conſulted 
*+ whether it was agreeable to the faith of the Roman church, 
that a man might take two wives, when the firſt was rendered 
« incapable of fulfilling the marriage-duty by a long malady, 

decide], that, according to the vigour of the Apoſlolic See, if 
* the husband had not the gift of continence, he might take another 
e qvife, provided he afforded the firſt a maintenance.” See Mr. 
Baſnage, Hiſt. de la Religion des Egliſes Reformees, Tom. III. p 96. 
The Biſhop of Meaux pretended that Gregory's meaning was that 
the firſt marriage ſhould be diſſolved, which was a different caſe 
from that of Luther's allowing the Landgrave of Heſſe to have, in 
Mr. Howard's phraſe, two wives at « time. To which Mr. 
Baſnage replies. What is it Mr. Beſuet would ſay ? Marriage 
„ig a ſacrament which cannot be diolved; and the Law * 
4+ Jeſus 
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own ſtate of the caſe, which is totally inconſiſtent 
with them both. You will in vain aſk him, why 


then 
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« Jeſus Chriſt, which ordains that it ſhould not be diſſolved but 
4 for the cauſe of adultery, is not regaided in the church uf 
« Rome ? But Gregory the Second did not difſolve the marriages 
„upon which he hath founded his decree. He decides that a 
man may take a ſecond wife, when the firſt is become infirm 
and diſeaſed. And the only clauſe of reſerve in her favour 
<< relates to her maintenance. The one caſe is perfectly like 
4 the other; and, to confound thoſe who may be diſpoſed to 
'<+ conteſt it, I will add in favour of the Landgrave of Heſſe and 
Luther, that the Landgrave's firſt wife, the daughter of the 
«© EleQor of Saxony, conſented to the ſecond marriage; reſerving 
** to herſelf her rights [of dowry], and thoſe of her children, 
++ becauſe her infirmities would not permit her to fulfil the du- 
ties of marriage, nor to correct the violent love which the 
<* EleQtor had conceived for Margaret de Sales, and the impe- 
tuoſity of his temperament. The cafes are exaQly parallel. 
But can any one imagine that the concubinage or, let us call 
« it, che adultery of a Prince ſubverts the Reſormation, ſeeing 
that the late Mr. De Meaux hath borne with a double adultery 
under his eyes for a great number of years, and perhaps bap- 
«© tized, communicated, and married the children born of this 
* double adultery ? He ſhould have been aſhamed and have 
«© reflected upon his own perſonal hiſtory, before he had made 
6 that of others, and defended it with ſo much vehemence.” 
Baſnape, u. ſ. p. 105. What advantage then do the Papiſts gain 
by this incident? They have been told an hundred times that the 
Proteſtants never thought themſelves anſwerable for Luther's 
caſuiſtry in any particular caſe, even though an hundred doctors 
among the firſt Reformers had joined him. If indeed Luther 
had taught the lawfulneſs of bigamy in general, and if from 
him the body of Protefants had taken that dottiine into their 
r. confeſſions, it had been incumbent upon them to have 
ended the allowance of Luther at all events. Inſtead of that, 
many Proteftants remonſtrated againſt any ſuch diſpenſation, as 
contrary to the law of God, both at the time it was granted, and 
occaſionally ever fince. But the Papiſts are obliged to abide by 
all the diſpenſations of the Pope and the church in matrimonial 
Caſes of all kinds. It is to no purpoſe for them to plead that 
ſuch diſpenſations are againſt the law of God. m of 
rent 


n en; 
then did you give us this detail of French max- 
* aims and politics, with an air of approbation?“ 
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Trent hath denounced an anathema againſt all thoſe who ſhould 
diſpute the power of th church to diſpenſe, in caſes of affinity, 
with the degrees of it forbidden in the law of God. Cane. Trid. 
Sell. XXIV. can. iii. p. 874. And, what is moſt remarkable, 
the Britiſh and Iriſh Papiſts who object to Henry Villth's di- 
vorce from Catharine of Arragen, by an incompetent authority, 
are _ to ſupport the validity of the diſpenlation granted by 
lius II. to Henry to marry his brother's widow, and muſt con- 
uently approve the canon of Trent in its utmoſt extent. 
Laſtly, whoever it was that informed Mr. Howard, that Lutber 
gave this diſpentation to the ! andgrave of Heſſe, that pen. 
might obtain the Landgrave's protection, certainly impoled upon 
him. Luther had enjoyed the protection of the Landgrave for 
fourteen or fifteen years before this event. And it may be truly 
faid that Luther, in granting allowance to this evil practice, ran 
the riſque of lofing the protection of all the reſt of the Proteſtant 
Princes of Germany, who certainly diſapproved the ſecond mar- 
riage. And, as this affair turned out, the Landgrave actually wanted 
Luther's protection to divert the ſtorm which was likely to fall 
upon him for this irregular conduct. For the Landgrave, fearing 
to be called to account by the Emperor and the States of Germany 
for this offenſive ſtep, treated with the Elector af Saxony and the 
ather Parties to the Smalcaldic League, to ſtand by him in ſuch 
exigence, and even wrote to Luther and Melaniibon for advice 
how to manage in this critical junQure. See Seckendorff, Hiſt, 
Luth. lib. III. p. 277—281. The paragraph this reſpectable 
author hath thrown out to diſparage the Proteſtant Reformation, 
is thus cloſed : + Examples of equal immoral tendency, vari » 
«« gated and adapted according to the inclinations of the people 
4 they had to deal with, might be found in France, Holland, and 
« England.” P. 43. Nothing can be more prudent in a Roman 
Catholic writer than to give theſe looſe and general hints, with- 
out deſcending to particulars. Theſe wariegations and adaptions 
are ſo numerous and remarkable in his own chuick, that it 
would by no means be convenient for him to have the eompari- 
ſpn entered upon in a circumſtantial detail of examples. The 
variegations of the Biſhop of Meaux alone, in his famous Expo- 
ſition, were ſo notorious, that they gave great diſguſt to the 
members of his own communion, even to the Doctors of the 

Serboune, 
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It is hardly time ſor him yet, whatever it ma 
be hereafter, to laugh in your face, and tell you 
he only meant to throw a little duſt in your eyes, 
till an opportunity could be met with to ſhew you 
the difference. ; 

IT. The Catholic principle of Intolerance comes 
next under our conſideration. And there can be 
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Sorbonne, which obliged him to ſuppreſs the firſt impreſſion of it 
till the exceptionable paſſages were altered. Nor would it have 
paſſed uncenſured at Nome, but for the boaſts of the many converts 
made by it in France. On which ole conſideration it obtained 
the approbation of the Cardinals Capiſucchi and Bona, both of 
whom had publiſhed doQrines contradictory to ſome in the Biſhop 
of Meaux's Expoſition. See Bayl:'s Dit. Carrtsvccnr Ravy- 
Mond, Rem. [A]; and Nouvelles de Repub. des. Lettres, Jan- 
vier, 1685, p. 15. but above all the Preface to Wake's Expoſi- 
tion of the Docttine of the Church of England, in anſwer to it. 
Had the teſpectable Eſſayiſt read the article P1enxz in Bayle's 
Dictionary, be would, I am perſuaded, have ſpared his reflection 
upon Luther and the Landgrave of Heſſe. Mr. Bayle has becn 
thought, in moderſting between the Proteſtants and the Papiſts, 
to have carried his candor in favour of the latter oftentimes to 
exceſs. But on this laſt mentioned occaſion he finds himſelf 
obliged to ſay, ** Nothing appeared ſhameful to Faul IV, pro- 
« vided he might find pretences not to annul the marriage of 
Mr. Montmorancy.” Rem [D] at the end. But this Gentleman 
ſeems to have taken the Biſhop of Meauxs word in the groſs 
both for his account of the variations among the Proteſtants, and 
the ſolidity of the argument he grounds upon it. Whereas no- 
thing could be more ridiculous and impertineat than the Biſhop's 
,enloning, while ſo many variations in the ſyſtem of hy == 
were upon record, and particularly ſo many innovations ſince 
the church of Romy pretended to iafallibility. See Baſnage, Hiſt. 
de la Rel. des Egliſe: Reformies, Tom. V. Edit. 12mo. 1721. 
this Gentleman, by his examples, can clear the church of Rome 
from this manifeſt occaſion of recrimination, he will then give 
his readers a good reaſon why he refers them to France, Helland, 
and England, for examples of immoral tendency, rather than to 
the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco. or to the country of the Ha- 
tentots about the Cape of Good Hope. 


very 
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very little doubt of the Apologiſt's entire aſfection 
to it, when it is conſidered from what a venerable 
original he derives it, even from the Jews, ſor 
whoſe conduct towards Chriſt and ms Apoſtics, 
he very handi>mely apologize.s, by tiling us, that 
the Chriſtian doctrines . woe nord rot6:s 10 the 
* Jews —— they were fully perſuaded it w.'s 
« jncumbent upon them to oppoſe all innovations; 
and it muſt be allowed, u, der ſuch a acception 
ok appcara'ces, that there was ſorne ſhadow of 
& reaſon to plead lor their exerting themſUves in 
„the way they did. This therefore,” lays he, 
is all that can be ſaid to extenuate the crime Ci 
eriecution in the carnal Jes.“ 
WY, that can be ſud. ' what can the mag mean? 
Is it poſlible he ſao ud ot taink this ſuficrent, not 
only to exlenuaie it Even to Ju this intole- 
rance of the T:with church, when we find him 
co:clading his apolcg, for it in theſe jufijicatiyr 
words : “ For as u interior conv diam wo ught ſo 
« prev2ic.tly as o make them judge that their 
Law ought to h2 ebrogat.d, we caniot be 
% maci ſurp::z e to 11:d than fo tenacious cf 
« every thing b-io:p1.z to it, and fo vigilant 1 in 
„ gu 1arding agaiuſt wnantover miglit bs hurtful to 
„ 1ts preſervation.” Az. p. 4 
The plaia Engl of which is, that the Jens 
having 9 mer” conviνj]. that they were in tlic 
wrong, all that they Gd anal 10 Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles was ver; Liabl-; hy can be ſur— 
prized at it, wake it Prey uns de d from an interior 
conviction that they weie ia tus right. The con- 
ſequence of which 1s, tha: very church, which is 
inſallibly in the right, ought to ſuppreſs aud por- 
ſecute all who oppoſe her, as tne Jews did by 
Ciriſt and his Apoſtles. lt is to no purpoſe to 
O 4 object, 
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object, that Chriſt and his Apoſtles alledged the 
authority of the Scriptures for their doctrines, 
that tne Jews had theſe in their hands, and ought 
to have examined them: all this wrought 1% in- 
 zerior conviftion ; and, while that was the caſe, we 
cannot be much ſu; prized, according to our A 
logiſt, that they did what they did to Chriſt and 
his Apoftlcs, as that was only a neceſſary vigilance 
in guarding againſt whatever might be hu: tful to 
the preſervation of their Law. They had an me- 
rior conviction that they were in the right, and that 
was ſufficient, 

And upon this ground he builds the intolerance 
of the Romiſb church; for his whole apology turns 
upon the ſuppoſition that the church of Rome 
has ever been in the right ſince the times of the 
Apoſtles ; that ſhe alone ha.'1 had the power of 
interpreting Scripture, and defining points of faith, 
and alone hath ut authority for is purpoſe. 
The conſequence is, that every one who contra- 
dicts her is an heretic, aua every one who ſeparates 
ſrom her a ſchiſmatic. And, having thus begged 
his premiſſes, he concludes, p. 41, that nothing 
can juſtify ſchiſm, nothing can palliate, much lej5 
excuſe, the offence of ſhaking off juſt authority. 

Hence he infers the rectitude of eſtabliſhing the 
Tequiſition for the ſuppreſſion of the Albigenſes; 
and he thinks, that, taking it ſor granted that the 
Albigenſes were what he repreſents them to be, 
the Proteſtants even of theſe days muſt agree that 
the [Ingaiſition was a very proper method of dealin 
with them, „“ and a neceſſary and a juſtifiable 
85 meaſure,” P. 20. 

L will not pretend to ſay what may be the ſen- 
timenis of the Proteſtant company this Apologiſt 
mar * nor will 1 ! preſume to contradict the 
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inferences he may draw from propoſitions that are 
to be found in books of no long ſtanding, written 
by authors who call themſelves Proteſtants. In 
every Chriſtian ſociety there will be miſtaken and 
wrong-headed men, not ſufficiently inſtructed in 
the principles of their _— In every Pro- 
teſtant church or ſociety ſince the Reformation 
there have been men violently prejudiced in fa- 
vour of their reſpective eſtabliſhments, and ſuffi- 
ciently hot and eager in defence of them, to deſire 
to diſtreſs their Fellow-Proteſtants who do not 
think as they do. Theſe, however, are ſpots and 
blemiſhes in whatever Proteſtant church they are 
found; and, in reſpect of our own conſtitution, 
betray a ſpirit, which both the lenity of our civil 
government and the original principles of the 
Proteſtant church of England do moſt expreſsly 
condemn. 

But this I will fay, that they muſt be ſtrange 
Proteſtants indeed, who, taking this Apologiſt's 
account of the Albigenſes all together, will venture 
to agree with him that the inſtitution of the In- 
quifition, for their correction and puniſhment, was 
a neceſſary and juſtifiable meaſure. 

For he is obliged to acknowledge, p. 18, that 
there were among the Albigenſes © men who led 
an auſtere and regular life, declaring an utter 
« averſion againſt lies and ſweeri ig.” Did the 
Ir quiſi: ion make any difference between tut and 
others cf looſer moral principles ? E ncans. 
He h-s not the aſſurance to aſſert it. Hereſy and 
Schiſm then were the only crimes of which, with 
reſpect to theſe good men, the I quiſition took 
cognifance And upon this footing the Inquiſi- 
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The Apologiſt labours hard to fix the Hereſy of the Mani- 
cheans upon the Albigenſe:, upon the credit of ſuch writers as 
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tion 1s equally juſtifiable at this moment as it was 
at its firſt inſtitution. And if there are any Pro- 
teſtants ſo called who think the Inquiſition a juſti- 
fable meaſure in this view, it is but juſtice to the 
reſt that he ſhould name them, bn the peril, if he 
does not, of being held a ſlanderous calumniator. 


—— 


Boſſuct. Sanders, Baronius, and Spondanu;, whom, in his ju/tifica- 
tive piece, he dignifies with the title of the bet writers, tho ſome 
of the really beſt u titers of his own communion have been in 
many inſtances aſhamed of them. The truth is, the Apologtt 
hath neither done himſelf nor his readers common juſlice in this 
repre:entation. He could hardly be ignorant that the celebrated 
PLaſnage hath fully confuted the Biſhop of Af upon this head 
of accuſation, by the teſ.imony of writers of the beit authority 
among the Roman Catholics themſelves; namely, Da Tiller, 
De Serre;, Jignier, and Guillaume de Puy-Laurens. Baſncge ob- 
ſerves, that the Biſhop of Mæeaux takes care not to make the leaſt 
mention of this laſt writer, ** fearing that all his labour ſhould be 
*« loſt, and ail the vaſt collection he had made from ſo many 
„ authors, with a view to ſuffocate us with their number, thould 
become uſcleſs, if he had intimated by the leaſt citation that 
* there was ſuch an author in being” [as Guiliame de Peu- 
[aurens]. Hin. De la Rel. des Egl. Reform. vol. J. p. 2:9. 
In another place, rt Paſrag? obſerves, that “ a Nienk, named 
« Fierre doi Þ ales de Cern, is the u incipal author upon whole 
authority Mr. De Mea; wputes Aanicheifm to the Alvigenſcs, 
«« who nevertheleſs is convicted of ſalſehood by the moſt credible 
+ hiſtorians,“ p. 245. of which indeed Mr. Baſnage brings abun- 
dant proof in the ninth and tenth chapters of this Frſt volume. 
In one word, it appears, by the teſtimony of Du Tillet and De 
\erres, that the tenets of tie Al igenſes were thoſe and thoſe only 
of the firſt Reformers. The reaſons of their ſeparation from 
the church, [.ays De Serres, from an authentic record] per- 
<« fectly reſembled thoſe which were revived by F"ickliffe and 
« Luther. For they would not receive the authority of the Pope, 
« nor acknowledge him for univerſal Biſhop. They rejected 
„ images, purgatory, the merit of works, inaulgences, pilgrim- 
„ages, vows, the celibate of prieſts, the invocation of ſaints, 
„ and trafficking in things conſecrated *” And for the ſuppreſſion 
of thefe and the like hereſies, reſpecting the doctrines and the 
authority of the See of Rome, and ſuch only, was the Inquiſition 
inſtituted. 

After 
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After this, who will pay the leaſt regard to his 
cantizg pretenſions to the moderation and chari- 
table io: be arance of the church of Rome? If no- 
thing can juſtify ſchiſm, nothi-g ought tc ſcreen 
or protect ichitmatics from i quiſitorial puniſh- 
ment; and the cturch of Rome havi g nd inte- 
rior con viction that ſhe is in the wror g, ci, in other 
words, having interior con viction that ſhe is in, al- 

lible, it is impoſhible ſhe ſhould ever eſteem herſelf 
to be miſtaken in the proper objects of her puniſh- 
ments, which muſt thercſore be all whom ſhe 
judges to be Heretics or Schiſmatics ; for both 
come under the fame predicament. Heretics, re- 
fuſing to be determined by the doctrinal deciſions 
of the church, ſhake I juft authority, equally 
with Schiſmatics, and are cqually urjuſtifiable and 
inexcuſeable. 

But here the reſpectable author of Thovghts, 
Hays, and Maxims, &c. preſents us with a moſt 
remarkable wariegation. The Apobgift, as we 
have ſcen, grounds the inquiſitorial right of per- 
ſecuring on the infallibility of the church. “ But, 
„ ſays Mr. H. perſecution in a Roman Catholic 
muſt be wrong, BECAUSE he afterts his church 
to be infallible, therefore all force or p=rſecu- 
tion to ſupport it by undue influence or intereſt 
is ſuperfluous, and tends only to compel men to 
„ profeſs what they do not believe. It is not 
eaſy to comprehend what the Gentleman means. 
He could hardly intend to banter his own church 
on her groundleſs pretenſion to 1:fallibility. And 
yet his argument may ſeem to have this tendency. 
« Perſecution and force in an infallible church is 
% ſuperfluous,” ſays he. Why ſo? The proper 
anſwer is, © becauſe ſuch a church is and muſt 
« be ſufficiently ſupported by its own — 
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and cannot be ſhaken or hurt by heretics or 
« gainſayers of any kind. It muſt ſtand and flou- 
« riſh at all events. This indeed is talking as 
would become a church conſcious that her claim 
to infallibility was inconteſtable, and evident to 
the whole world. But this Gentleman muſt be 
very imperfectly inſtructed in the principles of his 
own church, if he really thinks that ſhe proceeds 
upon this preſumption. The Apologiſt would have 
informed him better. The idea of an infallible 
church, according to him, implies not only an 
authority, but a duty to puniſh ſchiſmatics, and 
thoſe who offend by ſhaking off her juſt authority. 
Theſe offences cannot be juſtified, palliated, or 
excuſed; and the infallible church which ſhould 
overlook them muſt be highly blameable for ſuf- 
{ering theſe enormous crimes to come off with 
impuaity ; inaſmuch as, being infallible, it js im- 
poſſible ſhe ſhould miftake either in the guilt of 
the objects, or the degree of puniſhment due to 
that guilt. | F: 

So that what the reſpectable writer of the 
Thoughts, Eſſays, &c. adds, wz. that force and 
« perſecution tend only to make men profeſs what 
© they do not believe, to become hypocrites, 
<* ſacrilegious,” Sc. is of no kind of weight againſt 
the Apologiſt's ſtate of the caſe. For a man had 
better, according to the Apologiſt, be an hypo- 
crite, a ſacrilegious partaker of holy rites, or in 
ſhort any. thing whatever, than a ſchiſmatic. An 
hypocrite, or a ſacrilegious perſon, bad as he may 
be, while he communicates with the church, is no 
ſchiſmatic, —— does not ſhake off the church's juf 
authority; and, for ought that appears in the 
Apology, while this is the caſe, the hypocriſy, or 

the 
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the ſacrilege of the conformiſt may be palliated, 
excuſed, or even juſtified. 

Thus theſe Gentlemen, by dodging backwards 
and forwards, think fit to amule us into a tempo- 
rary perſuaſion, that intolerance is not the prin- 
ciple of their church ; and, to make this paſs the 
more ſmoothly, they have affected to appeal to 
the practice of Proteſtant churches. Where there 
are matters of fact to juſtify this appeal, it gives 
us concern; but we defire they will take notice 
that they are but matters of fact; practices 
which are no otherwiſe to be juſtified but upon 
Popiſh principles, which all intelligent, fincere, 
and conſiſtent Proteſtants utterly deteſt and abhor. 

But, in vain is the net ſpread in the fight of any 
bird, eſpecially of a bird which hath often eſcaped 
the ſnare of the fowler. It is a contemptible af- 
fectation in ſuch writers as the Apologiſt, to talk 
of charity and forbearance in the church of Rome, 
at the ſame time that he hath ſhewn, by expoſin 
her foundations, that, in all probability, unlimite 
charity and forbearance, with the free and fear- 
leſs exertion of the reaſoning faculty, enlightened 
by Scriprure-evidence, would not have left her 
one ſubjec i, ſuch only excepted as by her craft 
have had their wealth. 

However, it muſt be owned, theſe Gentlemen 
write after a copy of ſufficiert dig-ity to keep 
them in countenance. The followi.:g citation wil} 
explain my mean g, ind may ſorve for a fraicn- 
able caution to Brizz. Proteſtants, not to pay the 
leaſt regard to theſe ft 21s of jeg ity ad forbear- 
anc? from writers of this complexion. 

« The maxim thet he [Ki g James I] ſet up, 
4 and about whic! h- entertaigs dealt ab ut him, 
« was the great happineſs of an univerſal tolera- 
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„tion. On this the King uſed to enlarge in a 
great variety of topics. He ſaid, nothing was 
* more reaſonable, more Chriſtian, and more poli- 
* tic ; and be reflecled much on the church of Eng- 
land for the ſeverities with which the Diſſenters 
« had been treated. This, how trac or juſt ſoever 
it might be, yet was ſtrange doctrine in the 
„mouth of a PROFESSED PaAPisT, and of a Prince 
* on whoſe account and by whoſe direction the 
* church-party had been indeed but too obſequi- 
* ouſly puſhed on to that rigour.”” Biſhop Burner”s 
Hiſt. of his Own Times, el. vol. I. p. 672. 

If it ſhould be aſked, how King James II, or 
any other Papiſt, could reconcile theſe profeſſions 
to doctrines and practices ſo directly contrary to 
them, the ſame worthy Prelate hath taught us, 
in another work, how to account for this. 

«© The extirpation of beretics, and the breaci 
of faith to them, have been decreed by two of 
their general councils, and by a tradition of ſe- 
veral ages: — Now theſe opinions, as they have 
© never been renounced by the body of that 
church, ſo indeed they canygot be, unleſs they 
* renounce their infallibility, which is their baſis, 
« at the ſame time. Thereſore, tho' a Prince of 
* that communion may very fincerely reſolve to 
maintain /iberty of conſcience, and to keep Vi. 
« word, yet the blind ſubjection, into which he is 
* brought by his religion, to his church, muſt 
« force him to break thro? all that, as ſoon as the 
% dofirine of h1s church is opened to him, and that 
« abſolution is denied him, or higher threatenings 
« are made him, if he continues firm to his mer- 
« ciful inclinations.” Refleclions on a pampble! 
entitled, Parliamentum Pacificum, in the IId vol. 
of Biſhop Burnet's Tracts, 4to, p. 68. 
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Thus we may argue with reſpect to this Apolo- 
giſt. Suppoſe him to be an honeſt, ſincere, and 
merciful man in himſelf, and really to mean what 


he profeſſes in favour of toleration, yet he may 
not have had all the doctrines of his church opened 
to him; and his juſtificative piece ſeems to afford 
a preſumption that he muſt retrac ſome things 
in his Apology in order to intitle himſeif to al/o- 
lution. So that, as I ſaid, ſuppoſing him to be 
ſincere in his own profeſſions, opinions, and diſpo- 
ſitions in favour of religious liberty, theſe can be 
nothing to us, unleſs his church would confirm 
them by a ſolemn act, repealing her former de- 
ciſions, ſo contrary to them. 

I am ſorry, however, to obſerve that the Apo- 
logiſt hath left us too much room to queſtion his 
fincerity. The honourable author of Thoyghts, &c. 
appears, by ſome little tokens, not to nave had 
the doctrines of his church /ufficiently opened to 
him, as in the inſtance of his bringing the 72fal- 
libility of the church of Rome, as an argument 
why ſhe ſhould 0 perſecute; and therefore his 
opinion of the iniquity of perſecution may proceed 
from the diſpoſition of his own generous mind, 
and the light in which he hath hitherto conſidered 
theſe things, abſtracted from the ufer vention of 
the church. Not ſo the Apologiſt, who piainly 
appears to be aware of all the conſequences of 
admitting the infalhbility of the church of Nome; 
to argue all along upon the ſuppoſition, or rather 
the aſſurance, that it is real and indiſputable; and 
in conſequence of that, amidſt all his caat abour 
charity and forbearance, laying down principles 
uterly inconſiſtent with all poſſibility of an fal- 

{ible church's admitting of Toleration. 
aVing 
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Having theſe teſtimonies even from the Roman 
Catholics of the preſent day, that theſe pernicious 
principles, of a Aveien Juriſdiction, ſuperior to that 
of the civil government of Great Britain, and of the 
abſolute inconſiſtency of all Toleration with the au- 
tbority of an infallible Church, are ſtill among the 
leading maxims of that ſect, the Legiſlature of 
Great Britain, the Patrons and Protectors of our 
Proteſtant ſettlement civil and religious, ate fully 
juſtified in excluding Papiſts from all thoſe privi- 
leges to which thoſe citizens are intitled, who ac- 
knowledge the ſupremacy of the civil powers iin 
all the departments of Government, and on that 
foundation pledge their faith and allegiance to 
them. | 

But when to theſe pernicious perſuaſions of the 
Papiſts we add, in the laſt place, their indefatigable 
zeal and induſtry in making proſelytes to their 
church; that is, in other words, in ſeducing his 
Majeſty's ſubjects from their allegiance ; the juſti- 
fication of our civil governors, in providing penal 
laws againſt theſe difturbers of public peace and 
order, 1s complete and irrefragable. | 

III. And this is the third particular which re- 
mains to be explained, and in which we ſhall ſti} 
take this Apologiſt for our interpreter ; and begin 
with citing a paſſage from him, not a little remark- 
able in a writer in his circumſtances. 

There is,“ ſays he, © ſtill another objection 
© which deſerves examination. It may be alledged 
that, if a toleration was granted to Catholics, 
it would be a means to ſpirit up their clergy to 
make converts; whereas, as things now ſtand, 
<< being overawed by penal laws, they are afraid 
to engage in ſuch purſuits.” To which the 
Apologiſt makes the following curious anſwer 


* verily 
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I verily believe that more converſions are made 
by Carholics under perſecution, than there would 
be if they were exempted from that apprehen- 
lion. Suffered to live unperſecuted, they would 
be more moderate in attempts of this kind; 
they would be careful not to give any umbrage 
to the Government: but perſecuted, they muſt 
naturally be ſuppoſed t exert themſelves in 
© ſtrengthening their party, in collecting force from 
* the rigour of oppaſition, and in manning their 
© hearts with fortitude, notwithſtanding the pro- 
<«« ſpec of puniſhment.” Apology, p 117, 118. 

By Catholics perſecuted, the Apologiſt means, 
Catholics under the reſtraint of penal laws ; that is 
to ſay. Catholics in the ſame circumſtances with 
the Catholics in Great Britain and Ireland. Theſe 
Catholics, he admits, make converts, and he is 
not ſhy in telling us on what account; namely, 10 
Rrenzothen their party to collect foi ce——and t9 
man their hearts with fortitude. Would you know 
to what end? This he likewiſe diſcovers, at page 
106. For tho” at preſent they have no ſuffi- 
% cient force to think of making oppoſition — 
< yet the advice is always good, and may be ſup- 
ported from ſeveral teſtimonics of Hiſtory, that 
no enemy whatever ought to be held in a con- 
„ temptible light, as ſome time or other he may 
„find an opportunity to retaliate, and obey the 
0 dictates of REVENGE M.“ 


* Revenge ! 
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m This ſaucy menace goes on thus: The Britiſh and Iriſo 
* Catholics, tho helpleſs in themſelves, claim a fraternity with 
many Other very reſpcctable bodies of men througlioit Europe, 
« who doubtleſs would retent their farther ill treatment.” It 
has often been ſaid, that the Papiits of Great Britain and Ireland 
have been and ſtill are in a perpetual league and amity with the 


Roman 
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Revenge ! for what, and upon whom ? Revenge 
taken upon our gracious Sovereign and the mem- 
bers and miniſters of his government, for ſufferin 
a dirty, malicious, and abuſive ſcribbler to inſult 
and menace them in this audacious manner with 
impunity ? Can this be the language of men un- 
der perſecution ? Can they, who dare thus to brave 
the Government under whoſe protection they live, 
be under any neceſſity to make converts to man 
cheir hearts with fortitude? Can this be the lan- 
guage of men under any kind of diſtreſs, or under 
any the leaſt degree of apprehenſion of it? For my 

art, I verily think the moſt reſpectable among the 
Ros Catholics muſt be aſhamed of their Apolo- 

iſt in this inſtance at leaſt ; nor ſhould I be at all 
urprized to hear, that theſe paſſages were among 
the firſt of thoſe which laid the Apologiſt under 
the neceſſity of writing his Juftificative Piece. 

Let us now look back to the alternative. Suf- 
<« fered to live unperſecuted, they would be more 
* moderate in attempts of this kind, they would 
<< be careful not to give any umbrage to the Go- 
* vernment. So then the Catholics act in this 
affair of proſelyting entirely upon political conſi. 
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Roman Catholic powers in different parts of Ewrepe, even when 
they were at war with us. But none of them ever had the front, 
before this Apologiſt, to avow this claim of fraternity in all cir- 
cumſtances. It has, by the prudent part of them, been indu- 
ſtriouſly concealed, and even denied, in times of war. But now 
we are informed that this reſentment of theſe foreign fraternities 
remains, even at thoſe times when no war ſubfiſts een them 
and the Britiſh ſtate. May not this point at ſome preſent ex- 
pectations the Apologiſt may have of rouzing theſe fraternities to 
take a part in the revenge he hath in proſpeQ. eſpecially if the 
hely Father ſhould lend his hand to unite their power and 
« arms, to guard the faith, from the attempts of its natural 
enemies ? : 
derations, 
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derations. And yet is not this the very thing 
which in another place he moſt ſtrenuouſly denies ? 
& Proteſtants,” ſays he, think it very heinous that 
*« Catholics ſhould tay, there is no ſaving faith but 
their own, and that all out of the pale of their 
church are damned.” Apology, p. 26. And this 
ſentence, it ſeems, the Proteſtants think ſo heinous 
and uncharitable, that “they fancy, to mollify it, 
that the aſſertion muſt be merely political, in 
order to retain Catholics in their own commu- 
nion, or gain over proſelytes: but indeed it is 
% quite the reverſe,” ſays the Apologiſt, being 
& built upon ſuch irrefragable concluſions drawn 
* from Scripture-doctrine, that it [the Sentence] 
cannot be conteſted.” P. 29. According to 
this account, the zeal of the Roman Catholics in 
making profelytes is the pure effect of conſcience 
and charity, for the falvation of ſouls. But, a 
cording to the other, their zeal in making proſe- 
lytes is entirely a political affair, merely to collect 
force, and to ſtrengtben tir party. Suffer them 
to live unperſecuted, and their attempts of this 
ſort will be more moderate, and conſcience and 
charity will readily give way to tineir care not 10 
give umbrage to Government. 

Let us not, however, be ſurprized at this. Ir 
is only of a piece with his repreſenting the Roman 
Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland as in a 
ſtate of perſecution, even after he had ſaid in his 
Preface, p. vi. The Catholics have long enjoyed 
the lenity of the Government, and are thankful 
c for it; and, as their intention is no other than 
«© to demean themſelves as good ſubjects, they 
& hope for a continuance of the ſame benevolent 


„ diſpoſition.” 
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Take the matter then which way you will; 
Papiſts will, and judge they ought to make proſe- 
lytes among Proteſtants at all events. In a ſtate 
of perſecution, they think it good policy, in order 
to collect force, and to ſtrengtben their party, that 
they may, in proceſs of time, be powerful enough 
to revenge themſelves upon thole who oppoſe 
them. In other circumſtances, it is a matter of 
charity and conſcience; in other words, an in- 
diſpenſable duty ; and accordingly, « no church has 

* exhibited more illuſtrious ſpecimens of charity 
<< than the Catholic, in willing the converſion of 
Hall ſinners, Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, Here- 
tics, and Schiſmatics; and in not barely willing, 
but ardently praying and endeavouring for the 
„ ſame. Who,” fays the Apologiſt, © have 
© taken more painful journies, or endured greater 
yo: - hardſhips, as miſſionaries, to convert Infidels 
* ſthe natural enemies of the Roman faith], at 
© the hazard of their lives?“ P. 26. 

In peruſing this Apology when it firſt ap 
I could not help thinking it muſt be the TE of 
ſome conceited overweening Jeſuit, who, having 
made ſome converts among us by the artifices na- 
tural to that tribe, became ſo exalted upon his 
ſucceſs, as to imagine he had nothing to do but 
to publiſh his ſentiments in order to captivate the 
whole nation at once, and bring them over not 
only to vote for a full toleration of Popery, but 
even to eſtabliſh it once more as the national re- 
ligion. He ſeems to rely much on the ſupinene/s 

— e jindolent diſpoſition of the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
to inſtruct their flock and keep them to their 
4 duty,“ p. 118; and, I dare ſay, takes it for 
granted, that both clergy and people are ſo ſunk 
in ignorance of the religious part of the contro- 
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verſy, and fo wholly careleſs and inattentive with 
reipect to the political, that he might venture to 
put any thing upon them; and that a little plau- 
ſible gilding would eaſily prevail with them to 
{ſwallow it. 

Could a man with a leſs degree of confidence 
and preſumption, even with an equeſtrian pedigree 
as long as Cadwallader's, have had the effrontery 
to talk of “ a ſcheme he hath long thought of, and 
<«« purpoſes ſome time or other to make public, for 
« effecting a ſalutary union between the church of 
% Rome and the eſtabliſhed church of England, 
„ impudently ſuggeſting that the church of 
England agrees in almoſt all the furdimentals 
« and eſſentzals of faith with his ſort of Catholics ?"* 
Apol. p. 119, 120 . 

5 2 Thus 
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This was perhaps ſomething more than a pretence in Lean 
der, when, in the year 1634, he gave Cardinal Barberino an 
account of the ſeveral fundamentals and eſſentials in which the 
church of England agreed with the church of Rome. State Papers 
collected by Edward Earl of Claren//on, p. 197. I ſhall ſay 
nothing to the particulars envm-1ated by Leander, farther than 
to obſerve, that whatever Proſeſtunt company this more modern 
Apologiſt may keep, or from u homſoever he had this account 
of agreement in fundamentals, &c. he was, without peradventure, 
miſinformed. Leander, after he had mentioned ſeveral circum- 
ſtances in which the church of England of that time agreed with 
the church of Rome, ſays ; * Abſque hac Hierarchichi regiminiy 
« forma, exiſtimant noſtrates in Anglia Proteſtantes, non ſolum 
« obſcurari decus Ecclefiz Chrifiianz, verum etiam ipſam ejus 
« naturam & ſubflantiam tolli. Qua propter reliquas Eccleſiaa 
«« Proteſtantium per Europam ſparſas, quoniam hare antiquiſh- 
mam Hierarchiam repudiarunt, & averſantur, revera habent 
* in numero ſchiſmaticorum.”** However this might be in the 
days of Leander, it is, I will venture to ſay, far from being the 
caſe with the Proteſtants of the church of England at this time. 
Where did this Apologiſt learn, that the church of England, as 
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Thus the Apologiſt hath ſaved us the trouble 
of pioving that tlie Papiſts are as obnoxious as 
ever to our Proteſtant Government, on account of 
their indefatigable zeal in ſeducing his Majeſty's 
ſubjects to the belief of the church of Rome's in- 
fallibility, and conſequently to all the pernicious 
doctrines (pernicious to their plighted allegiance 
to their rightful Sovereign, as well as to their 
ſpiritual allegiance to Chrift, who hath made them 
free from this yoke of bondage) depending upon 
it. He not only acknowledges and glories in the 
fact, but accounts for their ſycceſs in their con- 
verſions from circumſtances highly reflecting on, 
and, I would hope, highly injurious to, the reſpect- 
able clergy of the eſtabliſned church; which thoſe 
Proteſtant writers, who have repreſented the late 
complaints of the increaſe of Popery among us 
as the effect of ground!e/s clamour, and finifler 
views, rather than of any real conviction of the 
matter of fact, would do well to conſider. 

How the caſe realiy ſtands with reſpect to the 
numbers converted to Popery of late years, I will 
not pretend to pronounce. Intelligence of this 
kind may probably be had, in no long time, from 
the higheſt authority 1n the kingdom. But this I 
will venture to ſay, upon the teſtimony of this Apo- 
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now conſtituted, holds the foreign Proteſtant churches, who dif- 
ſent from her form of Hierarchical Government, as ſchiſmatics, 
or as perſons who, by ſuch diſſent, eb/cure and even tale away 
the nature and ſubfance of a Chriſtian church? And how, with- 
out ſome authentic evidence to this purpoſe, will the Apologiſt 
be able to prove this argreemnt of the two churches in funda- 
mental and eſſentials * See the Life of Biſhop Kennet, p. 111— 
127. One might appeal to authorities leſs moderate in church 
matters than Biſhop Kennet, and even to ſome mentioned by the 


Apelogiſt bimſelf. 
_ logy, 
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logy, and ſome other late performances from the 
ſame quarter, and penned in the ſame ſpirit, that 
in no period ſince the Revolution hach Popery ap- 
peared fo open and barefaced, and with ſuch auda- 
cious inſults and abuſes of the Proteſtant Reforma- 
tion, as within the compaſs of the laſt two or three 
years. And, if this increaſed confidence of the Pa- 
piſts is not to be aſcribed to their increaſed num- 
bers, I am afraid we ſhall be driven to account for 
it by circumſtances ſtill more alarmiug to the real 
friends of our Proteſtant ſettlement, and to the re- 
ligious and civil liberties of this country, which 
muſt ſtand or fall with it. 

Perhaps a curſory view of the management of our 
Apologiſt may give us a little light into one of theſe 
circumſtances at leaſt. 

In his Apology he makes it his buſineſs to trim as 
dextrouſly as he can, between the Papiſts and the 
Proteſtants, upon what he calls“ Two capital 
points: Fiiſt, the attachment of the Papiſts to 
the baniſhed Stuart family; ſecondly, their ac- 
e knowledgment of a power in the Pope, which 
is inconſiſtent with the laws of this realm.” Apol. 

107. 
0 In little time, however, that is to ſay, in as 
little time as his fraternity could take in reading 
and judging of the contents of his pamphlet, we 
find the writer under a neceſſity of ſending after 
his Apology a Juſtificative Piece; the occaſion of 
which is pretended to be, that © the Catholic no- 
e bility of this realm have expreſſed great diſplea- 
« ſure that an ob/cure author ſhould preſum to 
„ make an Apology for them, being fully ſufficient 
« themſelves if they found it needful, io petition 
„ in a body his Majeſty and his Parliament for a 
« mitigation of grievances,” p. 176. . 
4 
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It is natural here to aſk, why the Roman Ca- 
tholic Nobility did not expreis their difplcaſurc 
”m ſome other late advocates for the mitigatio:; 
of their grievances, who, for aught the public 
knew of them, were equally b/cure with our Apo- 
Jogiſt ? And then again, if the Roman Caiholic 
Nobility were diſpleaſed with the Apology, /olely 
on the account of the obſcurity of the author, that 
objection ſeems to have been ſufficiently obviated 
by the very honourable pedigree the Apologift hath 
Exhibited, by which he ſeems to ſet himlelf on a 
Jevel with the beſt blood, Catholic or Proteſtant, in 
the kingdom. What occaſion to extend his juſti- 
fication to any other topics, if the forward officiouſ- 
neſs of an ob/cure writer had been the only objecti- 
pn to this Apologiſt ? 8 | 
The very nature of the caſe then leads us to ſuſ- 
pect that the di/plca/ed Roman Catholics had ſome 
cauſe to be diſcontented with the Apology, beſides 
the obſcurity of the writer; and the principal ſubject 
of the Juſliſicative Piece points out, even with cer- 
tainty, the cauſe of offence. 1 

He had played his part, it ſeems, on the ſubject 
of the pontifical powers, with ſufficient {kill and 
artifice to amuſe the Proteſtants with what he ap- 
peared to give up, at the ſame time that he ſaved 
the honoux and obligation of the Roman Catholics, 
by the extenſive advantages he ftill reſerved to his 
rr 8 

But when lie came to touch upon the attachment 
of the Roman Catholics to the houſe of Stewart, the 
poor Gentleman had worſe luck, and undertook a 
little too haſtily, that “ the Britiſb and [riſþ Catho- 
<< lics have long been diſuſed to conſider, with 
« High-churchmen, as things not to be conteſted, 
L the notions of hereditary and inalienable right, 
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divine right, paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance.“ 
A pol. p. 107. | 

The Britiſh and Iriſh Roman Catholics could 
not but be ſenſible that the High churchmen muſt 
take it grievouſly amis that they were thus left in 
the lurch by thoſe upon whoſe natural attachment 
to the Stuart family they had the greateſt reaſon 
to rely. Some of theſe High-churchmen too might 
be too co: ſiderable to be thus deſerted by thoſe 
who had conti ued to give them aſſurances all along 
of their being prepared to aſſiſt upon all exigencies. 
And as the Juſtiſic ative Piece is almoſt wholly ta- 
ken up in making the beſt of this miſtat e, we learn 
from it, that the obſcurity of the author was far 
from bcirg the only reaſon that offence ard diſplea- 
ſure was taken at the Apologiſt by the Britiſb and 
1r:ſþ Catholics. 

Let us now fee with what grace and dexterity, 
he makes the amende honourable in his Tuftifirative 
Piece. In his Apology above quoted, he repreſents 
the Britiſh and Iriſh Catholics as being convinced 
that the notion of divine hereditary right was no 
longer defenſible, and conſequently that they had 
laid it aſide upon principle and conviction that the 
Britiſh Parliament had a right to diſpoſe of the 
Crown firſt to King William, and afterwards to 
the Houſe of Hanover. But finding, by the 
diſpleaſure of the Engliſh Catholics, that he had 
herein engaged for more than he could make 

„he endeavours to come off by intimating 
that if they had not di/u/ed themſelves to con- 
ſider the notion of the bereditary and unalienable 
right of the Houſe of Stuart as inconteſtable 


upon principle, they ought to have done it in good 


policy. | « Mo 
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He has not, he ſays, © in the leaſt any view 
<< to caſt the leaſt odium upon the Houſe of Stuart. 
The name deſerves to be revered, were it for no 
© other reaſon than its mingling with the blood of 
the moſt illuſtrious Potentates of Europe, 
p. 185. © From whence,” he ſays, the intention 
of the author [of the Apology] has been all along 
plain and obvious, being calculated to demon- 
* ſtrate, that, upon an unprejudiced review of all 
*«« circumſtances, it is MUCH MORE ADVISEABLE 
« for the Catholics to covet ſubjection to the Houſe 
of Hanover, as by law eſtabliſhed, even in a 
*© ſtate of perſecution, than to the Houſe of Stuart. 
8 And of this,” he tells us, all the Catho- 
„ lics, whether Britiſb or Iriſh, ſeem now conſci- 
cus to themſelves, NOT BECAUSE THEIR HOPES 
or A PoPiIsH PRETENDER ARE EXTINGUISH- 
ED, but becauſe they clearly fee the tranquility 
aof undiſturbed life connected with it. For in- 
« deed,” continues he, if any are ſo fanciful 
as to foſter the hopes of a Pretender, they may 
« ftill do it as much as ever. It appears by M* Al- 
« lefter's Letters, not long ſince publiſhed, that 
the Pretender, though apparently diſavowed by 
« France, was the animating ſpring laſt war of all 
<< their ſecret ſchemes againſt England.” Tuſtifi- 
cative Piece, p. 186. 

By this detail it is clear he found that the con- 
ſciences of the Engliſh and Iriſh Catholics were not 
ſo pliable on this head, of the divine hereditary | 
right of the houſe of Stuart, as he had pretended. 
It is probable they gave him to underſtand, that, 
after all his flouriſhes in the Apology, the Brit1fþ 
and Jrifb Catholics, where the divine right inter- 
vened, had no better opinion of a parliamentary 
head of the ſtate, than of a parliamentary 
head of the church. He was obliged, therefore, 

to 
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to compromiſe matters with them, to leave them 
their veneration for the Houſe of Stuart undiſturb- 
ed; to grant that their hopes of a Popiſh Pretender 
might not be extinguiſhed, that they might ſtill 
foſter thoſe hopes; for that the French (one of thoſe 
reſpectable bodies of men with whom the Papiſts 
of Great Britain and Jreland claim a fraternity,) 
though they apparently diſavowed the Pretender, 
yet made uſe of him during the laſt war as the ani- 
mating ſpring of all their ſecret ſchemes againſt 
England. His intention, therefore, he tells them, 
was only to ſuggeſt to them what was adviſeable 
in the preſent exigency that he took rhe hint 
from their ſeeming acquieſcence and tranquility 
under the preſent Government, and conſequently 
might be excuſeable in ſuppoſing that this might 
proceed from a con;ciouſneſs that the title of the 
Houſe of Hanover was preferable to that of the 
Houſe of Stuart. 

What effect this dodginz juſtification may have 
towards procuring abſolution for this Apologiſt, 
one cannot ſay, nor probably ſhall we ever know. 
But I muſt own I am far from thinking it will give 
ſatisfaction to our Fure-divino High-church-men. 
For that circumſtance of a ſeeming conſciouſneſs of 
the expediency of ſubjection to the Houſe of Han- 
ver in the Britiſßh and Iriſh Papiſts, may naturally 
enough ſuggeſt a jealouſy in the ſaid High- church- 
men, that theſe their ancient allies are meditatin 
a defeftion from their common principle, way: 
the Roman Catholics can convince them that 
the Apologiſt is wholly uncommiſhoned to declare 
their ſenſe upon this delicate article, and that he 
hath actually been put to his penance for this pre- 
ſumption. | 
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In the mean time we are let into an intereſting 
ſecret ; namely, that the body of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Great Britain and Ireland remain ſtill un- 
jaushed with the parliamentary title of the Houſe 
of Hanover. Why elle is this point ſo much la- 
boured by this writer in his Juſtificative Piece, af- 
ter his repzated endeavours to adjuſt it to the taſte 
of thoie Catholics in his Apology ? Nor indeed 1s 
this all we learn. The Tuftificative Piece informs 
us, that the Apologiſt's Fellow-catholics are in no 
diipoſition to — their hopes of the reſtoration 
of a Popiſh Pretender : and that, whatever coun 
tenance the French may occaſionally put on, they 
may, at the bottom, be depended upon whenever 
the Pretender may be made uſe of to promote their 
ſecret ſchemes upon England. And indeed, 
ſuppoſe the French not to be in earneſt with reſpect 
to any real deſign of advancing the Pretender to 
the Britiſh throne, what are we to judge of their 
making this occafional uſe of him? Of himſelf he 
hath no power, no forces, no money to pay them, 
which are all neceſſary articles to make him a valu- 
able ally to the French. The alternative is, that 
he hath a ſtrong party among the Papiſts and High- 
churchmen in England, who, while they can be 
amuſed with hopes that the Pretender's intereſts 
are forwarding, will readily concur with the French, 
or any other fraternal power in Europe, in their 
ſecret ſchemes againſt the preſent Government of 
this count 

I will not inquire how far the Apologiſt himſelf 
may or may not be 1n earneſt in giving this detail 
of his political principles, or how ſincere he may be 
in aſcribirg to the Britiſh Legiſlature the ſole power 
of diſpoſing of the Britiſb Crown. He hath ſuffi- 
gicatly diſcovered that the Brijzy/h and Iriſb Catho- 
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tics in general do not think as he pretends to do: 
and he hath drop'd one intimation, that they wilt 
never quit the hope that /ſeme Pretender may one 
day relieve their diſtreſſes. 

* Hope,” ſays he, how vain ſoever, is the laft᷑ 
« {miling ſolace that quits a man, before he re- 
„ ſigns his breath. As a balſam to his woes, he 
will figure to himſelf that the hand which was 
the cauſe of his being depreſſed, might egair. 

be inſtrumental towards liftirg him up: fo that 
a Pretender will never be wanting to thoſe who 
chuſe to create one, tho* every one of the Houfe 
of Stuart was as extinct in life as in law to the 
people of Great Britain and [reland.” TJuſt;}. 
Piece, p. 186, 187. 

It is not eaſy to underſtand how they who hope 
that the hand which was the cauſe of the Roman 
Catholics being depreſſed, if the hand of a Stuart 
is here meant, ſhould be again inſtrumental in lift- 
ing them up, notwithſtanding every one of the 
Houſe of Stuart ſhould be extinct. Undoubtedly 
this is meant of the Britiſb and Iriſþ Papiſts, of 
whole depreſſion one or more of the Houſe of Stuart 
was certainly the cauſe. But, if the whole Houſe 
of Stuart were utterly extinct, how 1s it poſhble 
the ſame hand ſhould be inſtrumental in lifting, 
them up, which was the cauſe of depreſſing 
them? That the Britiſo and Iriſh Catholics would 
never be without a Popiſh Preterder to oppoſe to a 
Proteſtant Sovereign, is credible enough; but it is 
neither kind nor politic in the Apologiſt to be fo 
forward to apprize us of this diſpoſition in the 
faithful, even though this intelligence might be in 
ſome meaſure neceſſary to his juſtification. The 
Roman Catholics and the High-churchmen, who 
are attached to the Pretender's title, alledge a rea- 
ſon of conſcience for it; and, while we can ſuppoſe 


them 
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them ſincere, we have compaſſion fer their bein 
miſled into ſo many inconveniences by a falſe prin- 
ciple, at the ſame time that we are obliged to re- 
ſtrain them from doing miſchief with it. But if, 
as the Apologiſt repreſents them, they will have a 
Pretender at all adventures, whether a Stuart or 
not, we are ſure that conſcience can have nothin 
to do in determination of that fort ; and, if there 
was= no other reaſon to be thought of, that alone 
would be ſufficient to exclude ſuch deſperadoes 
from any toleration in a free Proteftant Govern- 
ment “. 

Upon 


n 
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© It is remarkable that, while ſome of the Apologiſi's ſort of 
High-churchmen have been embelliſhing their Idol adventurer in 
the public prints with every human virtue, and reproaching the 
Pope for treating him with ſo little reſpect to the character he 
aſſumes, the Popiſh pleaders for Toleration have been as dili- 
gent in aſſuring us of his infjgnificance ; perſectly ridiculing his 
pretenſions to regal honours without the countenance of his Ho- 
lineſs, which, it ſeems, he is no longer to expect. They who 
remember in what ſtile the Roman Catholics talked in the Fa- 
'ther's life-time, are much ſurpriſed at this ſudden turn. But 
others (ſome of whom pretend to have made obſervations on the 
ſpot) think all this very accountable. * The Romans, ſay they 
have been convinced for ſome time, that, conſidering the 
lender perſonal merit of the elder brother, and the devotional 
attachments of the younger, there is no probability that this 
* branch of the Houſe of Stuart will be further propagated. So 
far therefore as the conqueſt over the Northern Hereſy may be 
*« ſuppoſed to depend upon theſe two brothers, the proſpe& muſt 
«+ be extremely ſhort and indiſtinct. On which conſideration, 
it is conjectured, the Roman ſyſtem with reſpect to Great Bri- 
% tain-.and Ireland hath undergone a revolution; and that, 
*« paſſing by the pretenſions of their preſent inmates, on account 
« of the defed in their genealogy, the Romans are now looking 
« forward to a Catbalic Pretender beyond them. Hiſtory in- 
« forms us, that, in the year 1701, the Ducheſs of Savey tender- 
« ed a Proteſtation, by the hands of Count Mafei, againſt the 
« Bill for the Hanover Succeſſion, then depending in Parliament ; 
in 
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Upon the whole, had not this Juſfiſicative Piece 


followed ſo cloſe upon the heels of the Apology, 


ſhould have been inclined to come over to the 
opinion 


in which, taking no notice of the late Chevalier, ſhe claimed 
immediately after the then Princeſs Ax E of D N MARK, and 
thereby, ſays one of our Hiſtorians, appeared to confirm the juf 


uſpic ions of that Pretender birth. Tindal, Contin. of Rapin, 


8vo, 1758, vol. III. p. 95. This incident the court of Rome 
is now ſuppoſed to have in its eye ; and, as the Roman Ca- 
tholics of this country have always taken their political cue 
from thence, it is probable enough that the ſtrain in which 
they have lately talked, may be the effect of the freſh intelli- 
gence they have received from that quarter. In the mean 
time, tho' the High-churchmen may not have been ſo early 
apprized of this alteration, there is little doubr of their cloſing 
with it, as they may be furniſhed from Hiſtory with an in- 
ſtance where their forefathers were diſpoſed to make a like 
ti ansſer of their loyalty, upon certain conditions. Some 

them, according to Lamberti, came io the Count de Briancon. 
and propoſed to him, that the Duke of Savoy ſtould deliver up 
one of his ſons to be educated in England in the Proteſtant reli- 
gion; declaring that, in that caſe, the Ad for the Hanover ſuc- 
ceſſion ſhould never paſs. But the Duke refuſed to conſent te. it. 
Tindal, u. ſ. p. 94. There are, beſides this, other conũde- 
rations tending to diſpoſe both Roman Catholics and Jure- di- 
vino men to acquieſe in the ſuppoſed decifion of the Roman 
court. They may both cultivate their new connexions with 
lefs ſuſpicion, and, what is of more immediate conſequence 
to their preſent emolument, both will undoubtedly be relieved 
from the burthen of certain contriburions which muſt on ma- 
ny occaſions have embarraſed their private affairs. For the 
Holy Congregation, having once canonically determined a- 
gainſt the legitimacy of the preſent claimant, tho' charity and 
compaſſion may incline the Romans and others to ſupport him 
with a decent, and even honourable proviſion, on account of 
his relation to a perſon fo highly diſtinguiſhed by them as the 
Father, vet there can be-no obligation upon them to continue 


« princely appointments to the Son, whom. pon 1h-ir receiving 


new lights with reſpe& to the foundation of his rang car they 

no longei judge to have any juſt demand of that kind upon 

them.“ "Thus far fome of our travelling politicians, whoſe E 
ml 
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opinion of thoſe who have conjectured that the 


Apology was the work of ſome determined enemy 
to the Roman Catholics of Great Britain and [re- 
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miſes on this head muſt be left to time to ſalſiſy or confrm, as it 
ſhall happen. It often falls out, however. that ſpeculations of 
this kind, wild and extravagant as they may appear to ſome, ar 
attended with facts and circumſtances, not otherwiſe out of the 
common courſe of things, which give them an air of high pro- 
bability. Some late occurrences at home and abroad, which | 
forbear to mention, becauſe they are under every one's eye, 
ſeem to be of this ſort, with teſpect to the matter in queſtion. 
One cannot poſitively ſay, whether our Apologitt might not hint 
at this new ſcheme, in telling us, a Pretender will never be avant - 
ing to thoſe who chuſe to create one. This looks at leaſt as if his 
Fellow-catholics and their coadjutors have a Pretender in con- 
templation, excluſive of the two brothers. If ſo, no doubt but 
the Apologiſt will be underſtood by the Fraternity ; to whom a 
publick intimation of that kind cannot be very agreeable, as i: 
may not yet be time to have a ſecret of that importance divulged ; 
in which caſe we may ſhortly expect another Fuſ{ificative Piece, 
to explain and vindicate the doctrines and aſſertions of the firi?. 
In peruſing a late account of the manners and cuſtoms of Lay 
written by Mr. Bareiti, | could not help remarking that. 
though the author is unmercifully ſevere, and ſometimes with 
woes, reaſon, upon Mr. Sharp, he takes not the leait notic- 
of Mr. Sharps account of the Pretender's ſuperſtitious bigotry. 
nor of his intereſting reſſection upon it, tho the ſaid Mr. Barretti. 
upon other occaſions, is not ſparing either of his ſarcaſms on the 
Engliſh religion and government, or of his apologies, ſuch as thev 
are, for the moſt abjeQ and ridiculous ſuperſtitions of his coun- 

in general. We may be pretty ſure, by theſe circum- 
ſtances, that he did not deſert the patronage of the Pretender ovr 
of compliment to England. Shall we account for his ſilence by 
ſaying, that he is a Piedmonteſe, and chules to adhere to the Fre- 
fe/iation of the Dutcheſs of Sacey, even at this late hour? In 
ſuch a caſe, it will be no wonder that he ſhould not think him- 
ſelf concerned for the reputation of the late Chavalier's ſon. 
whom, I think, he himſelf ſomewhere calls The Pretender, and 
whom, upon the ſuppoſition abovementioned, he muſt conſider 
in that light, without any reſpe& had to his competition for the 
Britiſh crown with the illuſtrious family in poſſeſſion of it. For 
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land, who thought fit to expoſe them to the reſent- 


ment and contempt of the Zng/yb Proteſtants, by 
offering ſo many groſs affronts to their national 


. eſtabliſh- 
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my own part, | cannot but hope that Mr. harp will at ſome 

time make his defence againſt this petulant critic. A very ſuper- 

-ficial reader may fee he hath laid himſelf open to ſevere retaliati- 
on; and a proper expoltulation upon his remarkable fiiencc on a 

point which hath heretofore made the Rom in Catholics of this 

country ſo ſore, and on which they might have expected tome 

amends from an Italian wiiter, to whom the object of Mr. Sharp's 

reflections could not be wholly unknown, may probably end in a 

diſcovery that Mr. Barctti, by waving this once intereſting ſub- 

zeR at this time, did not pay leſs rega'd to the preſent taſte of 
his Engliſh friends, than they who on former »ccafiens have ex- 

hauſted their rhetoric in encomiums on the late Pretender and 

his family, when they were the faſhionable objects of the predo- 

minant paſſion among the Papiſts and High churchmen of Great 

Britain and Ireland, But, whatever may be thought of theſe 

ſpeculations on account of their n:we/ty, I cannot but think them 

of importance to the public, and worthy of an accurate exam'- 

nation. A due attention to the remoreſt circumſtances, even 

ſuch as are within a bare poſſibility of affecting our invaiuabl > 
conſtitution, as it depends upen the parliamen:ary ſettlement of 
the crown, is no more than we owe to our ſovereign, ourſelves, 

and our poſterity. When matters are come to that paſs, that a 

Popiſh writer hath the impudence to propoſe an union of the 

church of England with the church of Rome, with which the Ses 

of Rome will ba ve reaſon io be ell pleaſed and contented, what a 

train of reflections is ſuggeſted to a thinking Engliſh Proteſtant ? 

What do theſe people mean? Do they expect that our gracious 

King, and his well- affected ſubjeAs, will come into the propoſal ? 

They can hardly be ſo mad. ie this union then propoſed in pur- 

ſuance of the compromi!e offered to the Count de Briancon ? One 

cannot tell. Perhaps the Apologi!t may think that the Prote/lant 

Religion of thoſe who made the offer to the Couat, and his on 

| ſcheme of union, may not be materially different the one from the 
other; and perhaps he may think light. But if he thinks. by 
his ſcheme of religious union, to make way for the political p o- 
ject. what muſt he think of our loyalty to the Houſe of Hanover? 
It is not to be imagined that ſuch a writer ſhould have the coun- 
tenance of any one who is able to protect him from tue juic in- 

dignation of an inſulted Proteſtant people. But it is juit bad 
enough 
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eſtabliſhment, and advancing ſo many abſurdities 
and contradictions on the behalf of his own pre- 
tended party. The Juftificative Prece leaves no 
farther room for theſe ſurmiſes. The obſcurity 
of the author hath not prevented his being dit- 
covered by the Roman Catholics, who have, with 
good reaſo1, expreſſed their diſpleaſure at the 
tolly a:d preſumption of a private man of their 
own perſuaſion thus taking upon him, without any 
commiſñon, to anſwer for the whole body in points 
which ſo nearly concern the connexion and con- 
ſiſtency of their whole ſyſtem. And now that the 
Apologiſt hath preſented us with ſo reſpectable and 
brilliant an account of his family, he cannot lo 
be concealed from any one who has the curioſity 
ro inquire after him, 

Some people, I find, have thought, ſince the 
publication of the Juſliſicatiue Piece, that the 
diſcovery of the writer of the Apology might an- 
ſwer a more important end than barely gratifying 
the curioſity of ſome particular perſons. © It is 
<* plain, ſay they, from this attempt to juſtify 
* himſelf, that he hath had no countenance from 
the Roman Catholics ; but is it poſhble a man 
„ ſhould have the impudence to propoſe to an 
< eſtabliſhed Proteſtant church a ſcheme of union 
% with the church of Rome, without ſome coun- 
* tenance or encouragement from ſome other 
quarter? And might it not bs of ſome uſe to 
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enough with us, if he derives his encouragement from any well- 
grounded obſervation that the indifference of ſome, and the un- 
frien-!lineſs of others, who call themſelves Proteſtants, to the 
principles of civil and religious liberty, together with the inat- 
tention of ſtill more, to the encroaching and exterminating na- 
ture of Popery, may leave room for the full impreſſion of his per- 
nicious documents, without the danger of incurring the reſent- 
ment of the public in any degre. 


& the 
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© the public to diſcover the man, for the ſake of 
learning what are his connexions, and what 
company he keeps of another ſort ?” 

For my part, I think this a matter of no great 
conſequence, at leaſt till the man ſhall have exhi- 
bited his curious ſcheme of reconciliation. I truſt, 
the Proteſtants of Great Britain and Ireland are 
in no preſent diſpoſition to come into any projeet 
of union with the church of Rome; and, even 
though we ſhould ſuppoſe the Apologiſt to have 
concerted his plan with the moſt bigoted High- 
churchmen in the kingdom, there are particular 
reaſons to believe that the Papiſts in general 
would have objections to it, which will for ever 
prevent its admiſſion among them. Nothing, I 
am perſuaded, will ſatisfy them, but the eftabliſh- 
ment of their ſyſtem, with all its deſpotic preten- 
ſions ?; and to accompliſh this they ever have 
been and ever will be at work, and employ all 
their craft and artifice for that purpoſe, upon all 
occaſions and opportunities. 

I have been aſſured upon good authority, that 
none of the Popiſh Caſuiſts are of more eſteem 
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p «4 The Papiſts in Fug lend muf havea King of their own, a Pope, 
that muſt do ſomething i in our kingdom ; "therefore there is no 
rteaſon they ſhould enjoy the ſame privileges” [which che Pro- 
teſtants in France enjoy ed at that time. wis of bearing office in 
the ſtate. c.] S:lion's Table-Tak, p. 129. The Pope till 
claims the ſame King /hip in Great Hrituin and ſrelund as ever, as 
appears by the publication of the Bull In cana Domini every year 
on Maunday-T urſday at Rome; a ſhort account or which may 
be ſeen in Bower*s Hiſt of the Popes, vol. VII p. 465. Wil 
the Papiſts of Great Pritain and irel«n give us any ſecurity that 
they dilavow the doctrines of this Bull? or will they chute to in- 
finuate, with the Apologiſt, p. 141, that a claim ſolemnly and 
religiouſly publiſhed annually by all Popes, ©* was on: arrornied 
by * Popes in former times?“ 
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with the Roman Catholics of this kingdom than 
Bellarmine, upon account of the convenience of ſo 
many of his ſolutions to Catholics ſituated in an 
heretical country. He is indeed their Oracle. 
But Bellarmine hath inculcated the Duty of de- 
firoying Heretics in the ſtrongeſt terms; and only 
diſpenſes with it in caſes where the Catholics are 
t few or too weak to attempt it %, The advan- 
rages therefore that the Proteſtants give to people 
thus principled, which may contribute either to 
their ſtrength or the increaſe cf their numbers, 
are juſt ſo many ſteps towards the deſtruction of 
our conſtitution. 

The Hiſtory of the Poliſh Diſſidents could never 
have been publiſhed at a more ſeaſonable time 
than when the Papiſts are ſoliciting an enlarge- 
ment of their civil and religious privileges in this 
country, on the pretence of their being ſo few. 

We there find the Roman Catholics and Diſſidents 
of Poland were once nearly equal as to numbers. 
We learn from it the ſtipulations between the two 
parties, and by what ſolemn deciſions their civil 
and religious rights were ſecured to the Diflidents 
upon various occaſions ; but all to no purpoſe, 
when they who called themſelves Catholics had 
increaſed their numbers, and had got the power 
into their hands. The maxim that no faith is to 
be kept with Heretics, was never more viſibly nor 
canonically executed, from the time that it had the 
ſacred ſa:tion of the Council of Conſtance. No 
artifice, ro injuſtice, no violence was omitted, 
whereby the Diſſidents might be diſpoſſeſſed of 
their churches, and reſtrained in the exzrciſe of 
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q Bellarmine, de Laicis, Lib. III. cap. 22. a 
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their religion. And what has happened in the 
courſe of the late ſtruggles, by which the Piſn- 
dents have endeavoured to rci..ſtates th:m.elves in 
their natural and legal rights and p. ivileges, m..k's 
it evident to demonſtration, that THE SPIKIT OF 
PoPERY IS STILL THE SAME, iIrreconcil:able in 
its hatred and enmity to all Diſſenters from it; 
bigoted to the moſt abject ſuperſtitions of the 
darkeſt ages, and determined againſt every degree 
of toleration, wherever it has the power to inſorce 
its ſanguinary decrees againſt thoſe whom it thinks 
fit to ſtigmatize with the name of Heretics. 

After all, though it is impoſſible to ſee what 
ſecurity the Papiſts of Great Britain and Jreland 
can give to a Proteſtant Government for their du- 
tiful ſubjection to it, more eſp<cially along with 
that abſolute deference they pay to the Pope, if 
we take it even upon the terms Rated by the Apo- 
fogift (in which, it ſhould ſeem, he has gone far 
below any authority he has from his Fellow-ca- 
tholics) though, I fay, it is impoſlible to ſee 
this from any propoſals that have been offered by 
the various writers who have pleaded their cauſe 


within the laſt two or three years, yet, if any 


means could be found which might inture the 
public ſafety againſt the treaſonable, exterminat- 
ing principles of their religion, and at the ſame 
time permit them the free and unmoleſted exer- 
ciſe of their worſhip, they would not find an ad- 
2 more ready to plead their cauſe than my- 
ſelf. 

Some plans of this kind have not long ago ap- 
peared in the N-us- papers, which might ſeem to 
deſerve the conſideration of the public, if the 
anſwers to them, and the remarks upon them by 
Popiſh writers in the ſame papers, had not be- 
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trayed the utter averſion of the whole party to 
the neceſſary limitations there propoſed, and in- 
deed to any limitations upon the buly pragmatical 
ſpirit of their prieſts, and other emiſſaries, ever 
upon the watch to ſeize all opportunities of carry- 
ing on the grand work cf proſelyting, and thereby 
promoting diſaffection to our eſtabliſhed religion 
and government, in the proſpect of gaining that 
by power and force, which, I truſt, they will never 
be able to compals by treaty and negotiation. 


ADDENDUM to P. 90. 


Have at length met with Arnauld's Apologie 

pour les Catholiques, where his miſrepreſenta- 
tion of Sir Robert Southwell's teſtimony given at 
Coleman's Trial, appears pag. 224, and makes a 
part of his fourth proof of Coleman's innocence. 
He there not only treats Sir Robert with marks of 
contempt, calling him “ a certain Robert South- 
« well, &c.” but ſays, that he gave an account 
of ſome particulars in Oazes's teſtimony before the 
Council, which Oates himſelf ſaid had nt 
given. And, in order to make Sir Robert's evi- 
derce appear inconſiſtent with itſelf, he totally 
omits Sir R:bert's Anſwer to the Lord Chief Ju- 
ſtice's laſt interrogatory, where Sir Robert fully 
eſtabliſhes bis own credit, as well as that of Oates, 
with reſpect teathe particular in queſtion ; as may 
be ſeen in Coleman's Trial, printed in 1678, pag. 
39, 49. As I have not ſeen that Edition f the 
Apologie, 
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Adslogie, in which Sir Robert Southwell's letter to 
Mr. Arnauld, together with Mr. Arnauld's auſwer 
and ackrowledgment, are printed, | can: ot give the 
particulars But what Arnanid's Biographer ſays 
of this affair is to this effect : * Mr. Arnauld be- 
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ing miſtaken, in refutiog the romance of this 
confpiracy, in a fact, which wou::ded the hovrour 
of Sir Robert Southwell, an Engliſh Proteſtant, 
{ome time Secretary to the Council of his Bri- 
tannic Majeſty, he [ Arnauld ] was 10 ſooner 
apprized of it, than he mad a public retracta- 
tion, and carried the ſatisfaction, wh ch he there 
gave to Sir Robert Southwell, mach farther than 
Sir Robert himſelf deſired. This retractation 
may be ſeen printed by way df Addition to the 
firſt part of his Apology for the Catholics. Mr. 
Arnauld, in this rencounter, had the conſolation 
to learn from Sir Robert Southwell himſelf, that 
his Britannic Maj:ſty (then Duke of York), 
having been informed of this miſtake, had the 
goodneſs to excuſe this Doctor | Arnauld], and 
to be willing to become ſurety for his good 
faith, and for the pltaſure with which he would 
addreſs himſelf to repair his fault; his Majeſty 
having ſaid to Mr. Sauthwell, that Mr. Arnauld, 
being a ſtranger, had not been able to di®inguith 
true advices from ſuch as were falſe ; but that, 
being a perſon ſo eſteemed for his learning and 
probity, be could not but rejmce at being unde- 
cerved, and would with pleaſure give all the ſa- 
ti a ion in this matter which ſbould be required 
of bim His Britannic Majeſty, having lcarned 
afterwards in what manner Mr. A nauld had 
made reparation for his fault, had the good»: ſs 
to defire to ſee the letter he had written to Mr. 


"” P--chwell ; and, after having kept it a whole 


Q 4 day, 
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day, ſaid, in returning it to Sir Robert, that it 
« was a very bandſome letter, and ſuch a one as 
« might be expefted from Mr. Arnauld.“ Hiftorre 
Abregee de la Vie, & des Oavrages de Mr. Ar- 
nauld, a Cologne, 1695, p. 1879. The truth is, 
Arnauld was no more able to diſtinguiſh true in- 
telligence from falſe in ober caſes, than he was 
in this of Sir Rebert Sourbwell, Had ſome of the 
witneſſes, upon whole teſtimony he hath deſcanted, 
been of equal quality with Sir Rybert Southwell, 
and had expoſtulated with him in the ſame ſpirit 
on his miſtepreſenta: ions of their evidence, Arnauld 
might have had the additional pleaſure of retract- 
ing the far greater part of what he wrote con- 
cerning the Popiſh Plot, as may be ſren by com- 
paring his Apol gy with the printed Trials of Cole- 
man, Stafford, &c. The Duke of York's obſerva- 
tion, concerning Arnauld's inability to diſtinguiſh 
true advices from fal/e, is very juſt, and the more 
to be remark: d, as it is highly probable that Ar- 
nauld had all his intelligence concerning the Plot, 
true or falſe, from his Royal Highneſs's favourites 
and implements. This traſn the Papiſts of the 
pr ſent times are now bringing back, by way of 
diſcrediiing the Popiſh Plot, and oppoſing to our 
public records the dreams of foreigners, founded 
on the fabulous intelligence conveyed by their 
forefathers to ſuch zealots as Arnauld, whoſe re- 
putation, they hoped, in after-times, might tend 
to mak their wicked and de{pzrate machinations 
incredible to poſterity. With theſe kind of Ap 
logies the Proteſtants of the preſent times may be 
duped if they pleaſe, without looking back to their 
own authentic records, which, however, it would 
be adviſeable for them to do. For, as a candid 
and judicious lawyer of thoſe times has obſerved, 


That 
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4 That which gave credit to the Popiſh Plot, 
« writings, concurring with oral teſtimony. For,” 
« adds he, very little of the truth © of the 
«« Popiſh Plot depended on the credit of Oates, 
„ Bedloe, or any other perſon ; moſt of the facts of 
that deſign, when diſcovered, proving themſelves. 
Hawles's Remarks on ſeveral Trials, fol. 1689, p. 
As I have Arnauld's Apology before me, I will juſt 
mention, that I learn from it, that the Jefuit La 
Colombiere, Almoner to the Ducheſs of York, and 
the perſon by whoſe means The Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, &c. abovementioned, was revi 
was accuſed of having a hand in the Popiſh Plot, 
and, in conſequence of that charge, which conlifted 
of ſix articles, impriſoned. What was the event, 
Mr. Arnauld could give no account : nor is it at all 
to my purpoſe to inquire into his guilt, farther than 
to obſerve, that the fifth article of his charge was, 
that he had the care of a convent of religious females, 
ſecreted in London. A circumſtance which ſhews 
the adaption of his talents to practiſe upon a poor 
viſionary Nun, in the groſs manner pretty plainly 
ſuggeſted in the Narrative above exhibited. 
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Axzcborz from Mr. Seldon's Table-Talk, under 
the Word Port, p. 129. | 


6s HE Papiſts call our religion a Parliamen- 
6 tary religion. But there was once, I am 
„ ſure, a Parliamentary Pope. Pope URBAN [VII 
« was made Pope in England, by Act of Parha- 
ment, againſt Pope CLeMexT [VII]. The Ac 


« is 
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is not in the Book of Statutes, either becauſe he 
that compiled the Book would not have the 
« name of Pope there, or elſe he would not let it 
appear that they meddled with any ſuch thing, 
But 'tis upon the Rolls.” 

A learned Antiquary, and worthy Divine of the 
church of England, whoſe name I am not at liberty 
to mention, being defirous to have this curious 
fact verified and authenticated by the record itſelf, 
applied to the late Ceorge Holmes, Eſq, Keeper of 
the Records in the Tower of London, by whoſe 
permiſſion and aſſiſtance he tranſcribed the Act as 
follows, out of the Statute Roll of the 2d year of 
King Richard II. 

« Item pur ceo que notre Seigneur le Roy ad 
« entenduz ſibien par certeyns lettres patentes 
« nouvellement venuz de certains Cardinalx rebelx 
contre notre Sant Piere URBAN a ore Pape come 
* autrement par comon fame qe diviſion et diſcord 
«© eftoit parentre notre dit Saint Piere et les ditz 
« Cardinalx la quex ſafforcent a tout leur poiar a 
«© depoſer notre dit Seint Piere de l'eſtat de Pape 
et de exciter et commover per leur meſmes «rates 
« ſuggeſtions les Rois Princes et le people Chri- 
„ ſtien en contre luy a grant peril de leur Almes 
«« et a tres male example. Notre dit Seigneur le 
* Roy fiſt monſter les dites Lettres a Prelates 
« Seigneurs et autrez grantz et ſages de ſon Roial- 
me eſteantz au dit Parliament et veues et enten 
* du les Lettres avandites et evemeure deliberati- 
on ſur la maticr eftoit par le ditz Prelates pro- 
„ nunziez et publiez par pluſors grandez et nota- 
dle raiſons illoeques montrez en plien Parliament 
« ſibien par matier trove en dites Lettres come 
“ autrement que le dit Urs an eſtoĩt duement eſluz 
en Pape et que enſy eſt il et doit eſtre verrai Pape 

| 66 et 
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et le come Pape et chief de Seint Eſgliſe l'en 
doit accepter et obeir et a ceo fair ſaccorderent 
toutes lez Prelats E et Commons en le 
Parliament avandit. Et en aultre eſt aſſentuz 
** que toutes les Benefices et autres Poſſeſſions qe les 
ditz Cardinalx rebellantz et toutz autres leur 
*« coadjutours fautors adherentz ou aucuns autres 
enemies de notre dit Seigneur le Roi et de ſon 
Roialme ont deniz f. deinz] le poair notte dit 
Seigneur le Roi ſoient ſeiſez es mains de meſme 
notre Seigneur le Roi et qe notre Seigneur le 
Roi ſoit reſponduz des fruites et profites de meſ- 
mes Benefices et Poſſeſſions tant come ils demou- 
ront en ſes mains par le cauſe avandit. Et aux- 
int eſt ordenez qe ſi aucun liege de Roi ou au- 
tre deinz ſon poair purchaſe Proviſion Benefice 
ou autre Grace daucun par noun de Pape qe de 
le dit notre Saint Piere Urs ax ou ſoit obeiſant 
a aucun autre perſone come a Pape ſoit mys hors 
de la protection de notre Seigneur le Roi et les 
biens et chateuz ſeiſes come forfaites. 


In Engliſh thus, 


« Alſo becauſe our Lord the King hath under- 

<« ſtood, as well by certain Letters Patent lately 
come from certain Cardinal rebels againſt our 
Holy Father Urband at this time Pope, as other- 
e wiſe by common fame, that diviſion and diſcord 
„have ariſen between our faid holy Father and 
«<< the ſaid Cardinals, who labour with all their 
might to diſpoſe our ſaid holy Father from the 
* eſtate of Pope, and to provokeand ſtir up againſt 
* him Kings, Princes, and Chriſtian people, by 
their own Here ſuggeſtions, to the great peril 
* of their ſouls, and ſetting an evi] example 
| = to 
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% to others, our ſaid Lord the King cauſed the 
«« ſaid Letters to be ſhewn to the Prelates, Lerds, 
« and other Grandees and Sages of his kingdom, 
« being at the ſaid Parliament. And the Letters 
** aforeſaid being ſeen and underſtood, and mature 
«« deliberation had upon the matter, it was by the 
„ ſaid Prelates declared and for many great and 
% notable reaſons there ſhewn in full Parliament, 
* as well from the contents of the faid Letters as 
« otherwiſe, that the ſaid Urban was duly elected 
Pope, and fo is and ought to be true Pope, and 
as Pope, and Head of holy Church, he ought 
to be received and obeyed; and to do this the 
« Prelates, Lords, and Commons in the Parliament 
« before-mentioned agree. And moreover it is 
agreed, that all the Benefices and other Poſſeſ- 
« ſions, which the ſaid rebellious Cardinals, and 
„ all others their coadjutors, fautors, adherents, 
« and any other enemies of our ſaid Lord the 
King and of his kingdom, have within the juriſ- 
« dition of our ſaid Lord the King, ſhall be ſeized 
« into the hands of the ſame our Lord the King; 
and that our Lord the King ſhall be accountable 
« for the fruits and profits of the ſame Benefices 
4 and Poſſeſſions, ſo long as they ſhall remain in 
« his hands, for the cauſe before-mentioned. And 
furthermore it is enacted, that if any liegeman 
of the King, or any other within his juriſdiction, 
„ ſhall purchaſe any Proviſion, Benefice, or any 
other grace, of any perſon by the name of Pope, 
„ fave of our ſaid holy 4 Urban, or ſhall 
yield obedience to any other perſon as Pope, he 
«© ſhall be put out of the protection of our Lord 


e the King, and his goods and chattles ſeized as 
“ forfeited.” 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps it may not be unacceptable to the rea- 
der, to fee a ſhort account of this Pope Urban and 
theſe rebellious Cardinals, and of the motives which 
diſpoſed King Richard II and his Parliament to take 
this extraordinary ſtep in favour of Urban, from 
Rapin's Hiſtory of England. 

Gregory Xl, having left Avignon, on account 
aof certain pretended revelations, in order to 
and reſide at Rome, died March jth, 1378. Of 
© the three and twenty Cardinals then in being, 
ſix ſtaid at Avignon, one was gone upon a legate- 
„ ſhip, and the ſixteen others, of whom twelve 
« were Frenchmen, and four Italiaus, were at Rome 
„ when Gregory died. Theſe Cardinals being aſ- 
« ſembled in the Conclave, in order to proceed to 
the election of a Pope, were in great perplexity. 
« Their intent was to chuſe a Frenchman ; but, 
© as they foreſaw the people of Rome would be a- 
“ oainſt it, they reſolved to give them a ſeeming 
e ſatisfaction, by pretending to elect an Italian. 
« But they agreed among themſelves beforehand, 
that, as ſoon as they could act with freedom, they 
«© would chuſe another who ſhould be the true 
Pope; a project which could hardly fail of be- 
getting a ſchiſm. According to their agreement, 
& of which we could have no certainty but by their 
« gown confeſſion, they elected the Archbiſhop of 
«© Bari, a Neapolilan, who aſſumed the name of 
Urban VI. The election was notified to all 
* Chriſt an Princes as canonical by the Cardinals 
« themſelves the Electors, and for ſome time they 
« themſel: es acknowledged Urban as Head of the 
« Church, Notwithſta:ding, whether in purſu- 
« ance of their agreement, or whether, as ſome 
« affirm, on the icore of Urban's treating _ 

| « wit 
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« with too great haughtineſs, theſe ſame Cardinals 
met at Anagnia, and elected one of the Cardinals 
80 „ Avignon, who ſtiled himſelf Clement VII. 
* Theſe two elections by the fame perſons 2 
105 « od a long time the moſt noted Divines in 
and occaſioned a ſchiſm which laſted above thi rty 
years. It ought not to ſeem ſtrange that it 
| < ſhould be ſo difficult a matter to decide which 
«. of the Popes was the Head of the Church. It 
„ would have been much eaſier to alledge good 
&<. reaſons to reject them both. However, this 
«. Schiſm divided all Chriſtendom, each ſtate de- 
< claning for one or other of the two Popes, not 
" © much from the conſideration of the right of 
ies, as for reaſons of ſtate. * 
on . e intereſt it was that the Pope ſhould reſide 
« at Avignon, ſided with Clement; and, for a 
« contrary reaſon, England thought it more ad- 
<< vantageous to adhere to the Pope of Rome.” 
Tindal's Tranſlation, 8vo, 1727, vol. IV. p. 
Th France, ſays Dr. Geddes, declared itſelf 
« preſently for Clement, and ſo did Scotland, Ca- 
file, Arragon, and Sicyly. England, which in 
«< thoſe days underſtood its own intereſt fo well as 
not todo a thing that would viſibly advance the 
power of France, declared preſently for Urban; 
« and, beſides Rome and a part of J7taly, it was 
the only country I can find that declared for him 
* at fiſt” Trafts, 1730, vol. III. p. 295. And 
as according to the ſame learned writer, hid ] p. 
zog.] Urban and his ſucceſſors, and not Clement 
and his, are, by all the Roman writers ſince the 
c end of that Schiſm, reckoned to have been the 
true Biſhops of Rome,” the Roman Catholics are 
cc not 
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not a little obliged to the Engliſb Parliament for 
legitimating the ſucceſſion of the Popes by ſo ear 
and fo eſſential a ſanction. We may wore at feat. 
that after this diſcovery the Papiſts, out of mere 
prudence, will ceaſe to upbraid us with a Parlia- 
ment ary religion. 

It the Scottiſb records fo far back were in being, 
it is not impoſſible that an Act of their Parliament 
in favour of Clement VII might be found among 
them, Mr. Bower's Hiſtory of this Schiſm is ex- 
cellent, and makes one regret that he did not or 
could not take more time in the Hiſtory of ſome 
of thoſe Popes who lived nearer the preſent times. 
The literary world are not at all obliged to thoſe 
who diverted him ſo long from this uſeful and edi- 
tying employment, 

It was uſual with an eminent Proteſtant Divine 
Dr. Holland,] when he took leave of his friends, 
to ſay, Commendo vos amori Dei, et odio Papiſmi ; 
I commend you to the love of God, and the wha; 
of Popery . I have no ſcruple in bidding adieu to 
my Proteſtant readers in the ſame terms. It is a 
juſt and a pious recommendation. The love of God 
and love of Popery are irreconcileable. Whoever 
gives up his judgment and conſcience to the ſpiritu- 
al dominion of mortal man, does it out of a fort 
of ſear which cafterh out love. 


* R 


— 


= See The Life of Biſhop Kennett, Appendix, p. 270. 


